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Real old Somerset Stone, direct from 
the Quarries to the Public. 


Dwarf walling, Rock 

and Rockery Stone. 

oe and Bird Baths 

ermanent. & Garden Ormaments. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 3. 


GILLIAM & Co., F.R.H.S. 


Garden Stone Specialists, 8, QUEEN ST., E.C. 4. 
TELEPHONE: CITY 4607. 
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Established over 120 years. 


H. & G. SIMONDS, Ltd. 


BREWERS, WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, READING, 
AND THE TAMAR BREWERY, DEVONPORT. 
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Under same Control and Management— 
MACKESON ©& CO., LTD., SOUTH BERKS BREWERY CO., LTD., 
Hythe, Kent. Newbury. 


Unrivalled Facilities s for the Supply of N AV VAL, MILITARY & AIR FORCE CANTEENS AND MESSES. 








BRANCH STORES AND OFFICES— 


London—32, York Road (opp. Water- Shorncliffe (and for Dover, Sandgate, and 
loo Station), Lambeth, Ss. row eS stern District)—Mackeson & Co.,, 
hot Military : Lt e Brewery, Hythe, Kent. 
Alders et. Farnborot Jants. ” Gerrard and for Halton Camp, Maidenhead, 
Pee: Wa sh . ae Gerrard's Cross, Beaconsfield, Uxbridge, 
pais: we = ear : 1b ian ey idsor, Egham, Staines, Datchet, Houns- 
raphe .C ater et ays a faa low, Farnham Rc oyal, Stoke, Burnham, etc.) 
. eal eae waaay tte Pigg ieee —High Street, Slough. 
Farnboroug’ str pa ape candi fests Swansea (for South Walesand District)—43, 
Hastings 4! sexhill, Rye, chelsea, Orchard Street, Swansea. 
R nst ng Woking (and for Guildford, Chertsey, Wey- 
Ludgershall —y ndover and Salisbury bridge, Walton-on-Thames, Cobham, Bisley 
District dworth Road, Ludgershall. Camp, etc.)—88, Chertsey Road, Woking. 

Oxford—30, Queen Street, and 1, Cowley Woolwich (and for Colchester, Chatham, 
Road, Oxford. Sheerness, Shoeburyness and Warley)— 


r——_J 
— 


rd for Exet d Western Dis- 51, Artillery Place, Woolwich, S.E.18. _ 
Prenat het Tar mar Brews gy onport, ore Brussels — 23 and 25, Rue des Ateliers, 
6. The tagon, Union Street, Plymouth fe nee Maritime. 
GAR ublin—41, Wellington Quay ( i 7 
Portsmouth an d for Gosport, Isle c f Wig tht, Metal Bridge). ington Quay (opposite the 
‘ Di trict, and ‘Channel | Is landsi— | Gibraltar—Alameda, Gibraltar. 
33, ‘Ma rmion Road, Southsea, and 69, Hyde = Mfalta—311, Strada Reale, and 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
Park Ro: Southsea 7 & 8, Right Marina, Valletta, Malta. 
Salisbury — F: rton Brewery Stores, Egypt, Soudan, Palestine—AGENT : 
Mr. J. B. Caffari, Military Contractor, Cairo. 
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Salisbury. 
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BURMA SAUCE 


A perfect Relish with a rare and delicate 
flavour, quite distinct from all other. If you 
want a new and delightful sensation in sauces— 
—__—_-———- GIVE IT A TRIAL. ——-———— 
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WHITE, COTTELL & Co., Mak Vinegar and Sauce 
LONDON, S.E. 5. 
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SYMONS’ mea. 
DEVONSHIRE CYDER 


Equal to many brands of Champagne at tenth of the cost 





Free Samples, with prices and names of nearest agents, on application to 


JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD. 
Apple Mills - TOTNES, DEVON 
London Office and Stores: 

But:her Row, Ratcliff, E. 4. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY MESSES SUPPLIED ON SPECiIAL TERMS 
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DELBECK 


Champagne 


EXTRA RESERVE, EXTRA SEC, VINTAGE 1914. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


Messrs. MORGAN, FURZE & CO., LTD., 
81, Cannon Street, — London, E.C.4. 





Telephone : Centrat 3144. Telegraphic Address: SoLERANNO, CANNON, Lonpon, 
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Langham Hotel — 


: PORTLAND PLACE, W.1 


HOUTA UNUSUAL 
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AFTER ARTISTIC REDECORATION, 
THE TABLE D’HOTE AND A LA 
CARTE ROOMS ARE RE-OPENED. 
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ORCHESTRA EVERY EVENING 
IN THE LOUNGE. 





Telegrams: Langham, London. Telephone: Langham 2080. 
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(ey, about town inaDaimler 


For speed and luxurious comfort there is no 
better way of getting about town or outof town 
than in a six-cylinder Daimler landaulette 
Daimler Hire, Ltd., have at your service, at 
any hour of the day and night, the finest fleet 
in London of high-powered Daimler cars. 
Each car is built to seat six with ease. Eacn 
car is in first-class condition. You should 
write for complete Winter tariff. 













if valine a ’Phone aim er 
You’ve a Daimler. HIRE Lt? 






243, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.7. 
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PLEASE NOTE 


WE CAN quote you very low prices for all styles of binding in cloth, Leather, or any other 
material, also for Portfolios, Cases, Loose Leaf w Reading Cases, and the like, to 
any design you may require and on the shortest notice. 
Should we be favoured with an enquiry it shall receive our best attention, and if 
you require any samples we shall be pleased to forward same, and if deemed 
necessary to offer any suggestions. 
We feel sure our prices will prove advantageous to you, and that you will have no 
fault to find with the workmanship, which we are confident will please. 
BEST AND NEWEST MACHINERY. 


WEBB, SON & CO., LTD. 


Established 1790. 
Telephone No.: CLERKENWELL 3144 (2 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ RELIEUR, BARB, LONDON.” 


Wholesale Bookbinders and Loose Leaf Specialists, 


WARWICK HOUSE, 294, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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C 0 0 K E R 41, GT. RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 

ON YOUR Large Stock of Oriental 

HOLIDAYS. Literature in all its Branches. 

Price 1/- Catalogues Nos. 30-32 on India 

re yee & Sanskrit & Allied Literature 

a) flavy Stores: Harrod's to be had on application. 

osiies ¢ enetfink 8; = an a setasiestapls 
¥ Ironmongers. Veneto verse of Capt. Voss (most sai 
TOMMY'S COOKER CO., LIMITED, Rudolf Lange. Text Book of Colloquial Japanese 25/- 
6, PENTONVILLE ROAD, Chas. R. Lanman. A Sanskrit Reader : Text, 


eee PROBSTHAIN & Co. 
TOM MY’S Oriental Publishers and Booksellers. 





LONDON, N.1. Vocabulary and Seas Ser ir ee ee 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3, 


and over 1, 650 Branches in the British Isles. 





FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman. 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy-Chairman. 
EDMUND HENRY PARKER, Vice-Chairman. 
General Managers : 
Witiram Favitt Tuxke, Sir WititiAM CARRUTHERS, ROBERT WILLIAM STREET, 
Joun CauncutTt. 
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LIABILITIES. 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts (including £ 
balance of Profit and Loss) ... .. 503,185,535 
Acceptances and ere ete, for account 
of customers _... .. 5,458,604 
Issued and Paid-up Capital ie ... 15,592,572 
Reserve Fund a Ad Se ... $8,250,000 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Hand and with the Bank of England ... 45,650,836 
Money at Call and Short Notice . 19,950,450 
Balances with other British Banks and c | cheques S 
in course of collection 7,960,475 
Bills Discounted... he i. a: ... 43,568,119 
Investments 78,606,183 
Advances to Customers and other accounts 126, 374, 3999 
Liability for Acceptances and Endorsements ..._ 5, "458, "604 
Bank Premises and Adjoining Properties . 4,916,889 





AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH ANO FOREIGN BANKING 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


Chief Foreign Branch: 168, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
EXECUTORSHIPS AND TRUSTEESHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


Affiliated Banks: 
BARCLAYS BANK (OVERSEAS), LIMITED, 


Principal Office: PARIS, 33 Rue du IV Septembre. 
Bordeaux, Le Havre, Marseilles, Boulogne, Lyons, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, 
Monte Carlo, Nice, Algiers, Oran, Cologne. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK, 
Head Office: EDINBURGH. 156 branches in Scotland 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED, 


Head Office: MANCHESTER. _ : . 
149 branches in Lancashire, Cheshire and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED, 


Head Office : LONDON, E.C. 4 
sranches in Egypt and Palestine. Also at Gibraltar, Malta and Khartoum. 
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Situated in the Banqueting House of the old Palace of Whitehall (1622), 


which this year celebrates 


its Tercentenary, and containing the 


‘‘Celebrated Rubens Ceiling.” 








ALL THOSE INTERESTED IN THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH; NAVY AND 
ARMY SHOULD NOT FAIL TO VISIT THIS FASCINATING COLLECTION. 








Marvellous Collection of Arms 
from the Earliest Periods. 
Models of Warships, Guns and 
Battlefields, Old Uniforms, 
Head-dresses, Badges, Buttons, 

&e. 

Siborne’s renowned Model of the 
Field of Waterloo. 
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Historical relics of King Charles 
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Wellington, Nelson, Moore, 
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tal *‘ Colours.”’ 
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Lord Nelson. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Flag and Sword. 

The Flag of the United States 
Frigate ‘‘ Chesapeake.” 


King William III.’s Flag. 

An Unique Collection of the Great 
War Souvenirs, and relies of 
all previous campaigns. 

Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley’s 
historical collection and the 
beautiful Wolseley Memorial 
Room. 

A Complete Collection of British 
Army and Navy Medals. 

Lord Cheylesmore’s Medal Collec- 
tion. 

The Compass which steered Air- 
ship R. 34 across the Atlantic. 

The Saw which took Lord Nelson’s 
arm off. 

The Balaclava Trumpet. 

Interesting Collection of Napo- 
leonie Exhibits. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Petticoat. 

Splendid Collection of Naval 
and Military engravings and 
prints. 

Innumerable other historical and 
interesting Exhibits. 





ADMISSION - 1- 


SATURDAY AFTERNOONS - 64. 


Soldiers and Sailors in Uniform Free. 
Guides and Complete Illustrated Catalogues are obtainable. 
N.B.—Officers of H.M. Forces (serving or retired) are eligible for Mem- 


bership of The Royal United Service Institution. 


£1 1s. Membership, £1 1s. 


Entrance fee, 


The Library contains the finest collection of Naval and Military literature, 
and the R.U.S.I. Journal is sent post free to all Members. 





SoLE DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY, 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., 
11, Rep Lion Square, W.C.1. 
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RANSOMES’ 


LAWN MOWERS 






24-in. Motor 
with 
Patent Chain 
Delivery. 


Small and Large Lawns. 


CROQUET — BOWLS — TENNIS — 
GOLF COURSES — POLO GROUNDS. 


Hand—Horse— Motor 


COVERING ALL POSSIBLE CONDI- 
TIONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





Ask for Catalogue L.M.3. 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES Ltd. 
Orwell Works, Ipswich. 


“ DUNCROFT,” 
STAINES, 


MIDDLESEX. 


Home for Invalids 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

“ UNCROFT” is a quaint and 
unique old-world Mansion in 

Historic surroundings. 
The principal object of the Home is to 
provide a real haven of peace and rest, 
combined with every comfort and 
sympathetic care or Nursing for 
Surgical and Medical Convalescent 
Cases, also for Rest Cure treatment. 
A few Chronic Cases can be received. 
The whole atmosphere of the house, 
withvits 7 acres of delightful grounds, 
lawns, rose and vegetable gardens, 
orchard, poultry farm and apiary 
(which provide flowers, fruit, vege- 
tables, eggs and honey), breathes peace, 
rest, comfort and health. 


Gravel Soil, Electric Light 
and Central Heating. 


References from Medical 
Profession and others. 


Terms and further particulars from 


MISS HASLOCK, 
“DUNCROFT,” STAINES. 











MOLLENHAUER 
FLUTES «PICCOLOS 


ARE THE BEST. 


Representatives for U.K. & Dominions— 


FAUPEL BROTHERS, 


4 & 5, Old Change, Cheapside, 
—— London, E.C. 4 
(And at HONGKONG.) 











ORIENTAL BOOKS 


INDIAN & PERSIAN ART, 
MINIATURE PAINTINGS, 
MSS., BRONZES, Etc. 


Inspection of our Art Gallery is invited. 


We specialise in all Books for the study of Oriental 

languages, and other branches of Oriental Litera- 

ture, of which we keep a large stock. Catalogues 

— cerkedicaly, and sent gratis on application to 
ept. 


LUZAC & CO., 
46 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1. 


AGENTS TO THE INDIA OFFICE, Etc. 
PHONE MUSEUM 1462. 











ROYAL SCHOOL 


FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS 
OF THE ARMY, 


Lansdown, Bath. 
INSTITUTED A.D. 1864. 


. PATRONS: 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President : 
Fretp-Marsuar. H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT, K.G., &c. 
Trustees: 

Sir J. A. MuLLens, Kt. 

Col. A. G. Cuurcuitt, C.B., C.B.E. 
Brig.-Gen. Sir R. C. A. B. Bewicxe Cop.ey, 
K.B.E., C.B. 





Chairman: 
Col. A. G. Cuurcnitt, C.B., C.B.E. 
Vice-Chairman: 
Major E. K. RIpLey. 


EXTRACTS FROM RULES, ETC. 


The Daughters of Officers who are serving, 
or who have served, in His Majesiy’s Army, or 
in the Royal Marines, are eligible for admission, 
at rates of £20 and £90 to £150 per annum; 
paying according to the circumstances of the 
parents. Those paying £20 per annum (one-third 
of the School) are admitted by the Votes of Sub- 
scribers only—the remainder by the Committee. 
The age for admission is from 10 to 15 years. 

Each contributor of £5 5s. is entitled to one 
life vote, and each annual subscriber to one 
vote at two elections for each 10s. 6d. subscribed. 

Further information can be obtained of the 
Secretary, Col. F. W. T. Arrreg, late R.E., at 
the Office, Panton House, 25, Haymarket, S.W.1. 
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THE 


CAVALRY JOURNAL 


Published under the authority of the Army Council, under the 
direction of Field-Marshal Earl HAIG, K.T., G.C.B., etc. (Colonel 
Royal Horse Guards and 17th Lancers), assisted by Lieut.-General 
Sir R.S. S. BADEN-POWELL, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.V.O., etc. (Colonel 
13th Hussars), Lieut.-General Sir P. W. CHETWODE, Bt., K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., Brig.-General A. E. W. HARMAN, C.B., D.S.O., 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir A. LEETHAM, Knt., C.M.G., F.S.A., and Major- 
General Sir N. M. SMYTH, V.C., K.C.B. (Managing Editor). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. Price 5s. net. Postage 5d. 

















VOL. XIII. JANUARY, 1923. No. 47. 
CONTENTS. 
GENERAL THE Richt HonouraB_E Lorp Bync, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O. 
(Frontispiece). 


Tue CavaLry JouRNAL ComMITTEE. 

GENERAL THE Ricut Hon. Lorp Bync or Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O. 

PROGRESS. 

Tue DuKke oF WELLINGTON’s CHARGER, COPENHAGEN. 

An AceED CHARGER. 

OPERATIONS OF THE Mountep Troops oF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITIONARY 
Force. 

A Suort History oF THE Roya Deccan Horse. 

Tue 9TH Hopson’s Horse aT Campral, 1917. 

DisBANDED CavALRY REGIMENTS, THE 26TH LicHT Dracoons. 

Tue Unirorm oF GENERAL OFFICERS OF CAVALRY. 

CANADA. 

* Tue IMace or War.’ 

From Cairo TO THE CaPE. 

OpposiNG VIEWS OF THE ACTION OF THE FRENCH AND GERMAN CAVALRY 
IN THE GREAT War. 

Tue Macuine Gun Corps (CavaLry) IN FRANCE. 

CAVALRY IN THE 45, 

STANDARDS AND GUIDONS. 

First STAGES IN THE TRAINING OF THE YouNG Horse To Jump. 

Tue Late Sir Pertas SINGH. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

NotTEs. 

Sportinc Notes. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent direct to :— 


THE MANAGING EDITOR at The Royal a Service Institution, 
Whitehall, London, S.W. 1, 

or copies may be cane: by ALL een Yom Newsagents and Railway Booksellers from 
e Pub t of Publ licity :— 

c. OE... F.R.G.S., oe : 1, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 
(Top of Kingsway, Holborn end.) 





Telephone: Holborn 6191. Telegrams: ‘‘ Gilberwood, London.” Bankers: Bank of England. 
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“ Beautifully cool vY'G J 


Navy Cut Tobacco 


Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker. 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut 
Player’s Medium Navy Cut ] J- 


Player’s “ Tawny” Navy Cut 
Player’s “ White Label ” Navy Cut 1 OQ 


Also Player’s Navy Cut de Luxe, a development of Player’s Navy Cut, 
packed in 2-0z. and 4-oz. air-tight tins at 2/4 and 4/8 respectively. 


| JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. P.892 


Per oz. 
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There is a place in every 
man’s wardrobe for 


Gwe Steeples, 
Ne 83 socks 


Two Steeples, (to. Wigston. 








FRENCH Coaching for Interpreter. 
Staff College Examination by 
Monsieur JEAN PSOMADES, 
12, Well Walk, LONDON, N.W. 3: 
Testimonials : 
Successes at last Staff College Examinations. 

M. PsomaneEs was former London Editor of the 
leading Paris Newspaper. 











| The ARMY & NAVY JOURNAL. 


Established 50 years. Recognised at home 
= ae and abroad as_ the 
EKLY. leading Military and 
| 20, ante STREET, Naval periodical in the 
| New York, N.Y., U.S. A. United States. 
Subscription £1 9s., including postage. 
Samble copy sent on request. 











“Prints of British 
Military Operations” 


By 
Lt.-Col. C. de W. CROOKSHANK 
(His Majesty’s Body-Guard) 
An illustrated Catalogue Raisonné with 
historical descriptions of all the known 
prints of the actions in which the British Land 
Forces have been engaged from (1066-1868). 
Royal 4to, Cloth Boards, with | 
15 Reproductions (8 in Colours) | 


£2 2 0 


Also, 

in similar style but limited to 500 copies, | 
A Portfolio, 20 in. x 25 in., containing 
16 Reproductions (12 in Colours), of 
the most important prints, on plate- 
marked mounts, with titles in exact 
facsimile of originals, suitable for 

framing 


£8 8 0 


To be obtained from— 

Messrs. HUGH REES, 5, Regent Street; and 

Messrs. MAGGS Bros., 34, Conduit Street. 
And the Leading Booksellers. 


Adlard & Son & West Newman, Ltd., | 
23, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.1 











| The FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


| 


The only Field Artillery 

Address : Magazine published in 
The Secretary, the United States. 
U.S. Field Artillery Association, 

War Department, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 





Subscription $3 per annum. 





“WEJA” BRUSH 


Made especially for the purpose of 

cleaning Dental Plates and False Teeth. 
A brush to do this work thoroughly must be 
really well constructed and made, as the 
“ WEJA”’ is, of the bests HARD BRISTLE. 
Thousands of satisfied users recommend the 
*“ WEJA” Brush. Get one from your 
Chemist to-day and prove its efficiency for 
yourself, or send your order and 2/- (post 
free) direct to the maker :— 


E. J. H. ATTWOOD, 
130, Chatsworth Road, London, E. 5. 
If you use the ‘“‘WEJA"’ satisfaction is assured. 
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Booklet on application toW.Tribute 
W. H. GAZE & SONS, LTD., 
Kingston-on-Thames 











SPORTING GUNS 


REILLY & CO. 
FAMOUS GUNMAKERS 
ASK YOU TO SEND 
FOR THEIR NEW 
LIST. 

ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


- GUNS - 


FROM £4 UPWARDS. 


REILLY’S tonoon’ec2 

















Princess Helena 
College Eainc, w.5. 











Principal— Miss Parker. 
OARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to Languages, English, Art, 
Music. Large Grounds. 


Tees £105 to £120 a year. 








Officers’ Daughters £105 a year. 
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JOHN HAIG & Co., Ltd., Distillers, 
MARKINCH, FIFE, SCOTLAND. 


LONDON OFFICE: 79, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


’Phon: No., Avenue 1255. 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


7,319 


Children need food. 


Will you send 







to help feed the Largest 
Family in the World ? 


Included in this big family 
are 1,268 helpless babies. 







Cheques and Orders, payable 
‘* Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food 
Fund” and crossed, may be 
addressed to the Director, 
Rear-Admiral Sir Harry Stile- 
man (Dept. R.J.), 18-26 Step- 
ney Causeway, London, E. 1. 























One of the 1,268 Babies. 
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NON- 
LUMINOUS LUMINOUS ” 


£3 3s. Od. ” £3 Os. 0d. 


The famous “Military” Y atch, now available at pre-war prices, is con- 
tained in a hr oe os eae oof. 
This watch is o' eins ees Sea withstand con- 
ditions of hard wear, and is indispensable to all members of H.M. Forces. 


A fully illustrated catalogue of Watch Bracelets sent post free on request. 


The 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
Company E? 


Only address. No branches. 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 















































HEIGHT anp 
RANGE FINDERS 






The Mounting is 
specially designed 
for continuously 
observing rapidly 
moving aircraft. 


The Instrument illus- 
trated gives direct 
readings of heights, 
ranges and angles of 
elevation. 





FOR 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
SERVICES 


NAVAL & MILITARY 


BARR & STROUD, LTD. si 


ANNIESLAND GLASGOW * Retemeet, Vie, Landon: 
and Pelephones : 

Glasgow, Western 3775 

35 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.I in eg IS ok 
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H.M.S. ‘* ALSATIAN.” BOARDING BOAT READY TO LOWER. 


_—— 
any 
a/ 





Lieut. Kenyon (G.) Major Gillespie (W/T) Engr.-Com. J. Bell. A. C. Painter, Sec 
Flag-Capt Trewby. Vice-Adml. R. Tupper. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ALSATIAN,"” FLAGSHIP TENTH CRUISER SQUADRON 
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CREW OF HM.S. ‘‘CHAGFORT” ‘‘Q” SHIP. 


Torpedoed, three torpedoes, and sunk. They had been 10 hours like this 
and were almost exhausted. 





H.M.S. “ALSATIAN” AND PERISCOPE TARGET. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 





I.—Council. 

The Council have appointed, on the recommendation of the Air Chief Marshal, 
Group Captain E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, C.M.G., D.S.O., Royal Air Force, a Member 
of the Council, vice Air Commodore H. R. M. Brooke-Popham, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
resigned. 

The following Members of the Council, having completed three years’ service, 
retire at the Anniversary Meeting :—Admiral of the Fleet Sir F. C. D. Sturdee, 
Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O.; Major-General Sir W. H. Anderson, K.C.B.; 
Lieutenant-General Sir A. E. Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B.; Lieutenant-General Sir 
Ivor Maxse, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O.; Colonel C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O., and Colonel 
B. C. Green, C.M.G., T.D., all of whom offer themselves for re-election. 

The following vacancies on the Council will be filled at that Meeting in accord- 
ance with Chap. V. of the Byelaws :—Royal Navy, one; Regular Army, three; 
Special Reserve, one, and Territorial Army, one. 

In addition to the above officers, the following have been duly nominated :— 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. A. L. Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., and Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. S. Bates, D.S.O., T.D., London Rifle Brigade. 


II.—Anniversary Meeting. 

The Anniversary Meeting will be held on Tuesday, March 6th, at 3.30 p.m. 
The Council will present their Annual Report and Accounts for 1922, the election 
to vacancies on the Council takes place, the result of the Gold Medal Essays 
announced, and other business. The Chair will be taken by the Chairman of the 
Council, Lieutenant-General Sir H. S. G. Miles, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.B.E., C.V.O. 


III.—Membership. 

The Council beg to report that during the past year 444 Officers joined the 
Institution (against 411 in 1921). There were 190 withdrawals and 72 deaths (of 
which 36 were Life Members), making an increase of 182 on the year. 

The Council trust that Members will do their utmost to introduce new Members 
during the coming year. 

The details of Members joining were as follows :— 


Regular Army (all arms) 327 
Royal Navy ots 38 
Territorial Army (including Yeomanry) Bch 2: 31 
Royal Air Force... : eee wah aba aes su 19 
Royal Marines : os ye aes sie - vas II 
Royal Naval Reserve 9 
Overseas Forces soa be iw 4 
Militia and Special Reserve eu te eae 3 
Civil Functionaries .. * oad toe ihe 2 


444 


The total number of Members on January Ist, 1923, was 5,457. 
a VOL. LXVIII. 
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IV.—Officers Joined. 


The following Officers joined the Institution during the months of November, 


December and January, viz. :— 


Captain T. N. F. Wilson, D.S.O., M.C., King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
Lieutenant C. R. Goss, Grenadier Guards. 

Major E. J. B. Tagg, D.S.O., Durham Light Infantry. 

Major J: V. Meredith, M.C., Prince of Wales’s Volunteers. 
Lieutenant G. Forsyth, late 9th Bn. London Regiment (T.A.). 
Captain C. E. Winter, M.C., Rifle Brigade. 

Major V. B. Ramsden, D.S.O., M.C., South Wales Borderers. 
Captain A. F. Purvis, M.C., Scots Guards. 

Lieutenant P. L. Graham, M.C., R.H.A. 

Lieutenant M. W. B. Hervey, R.N. 

Lieutenant H. C. Coles, R.N.R. 

The Reverend H. G. F. O’Brien, R.N. 

Major J. B. Baber, M.C., 16th Bn. London Regiment (T.A.) 
Squadron Leader D. G. Donald, D.F.C., A.F.C., Royal Air Force. 
Major M. Everett, D.S.O., R.E. 

Colonel A. E. Dubuc, D.S.O., M.E.I.C., Canadian Forces. 
Captain J. T. Leslie, M.C., Royal Berkshire Regiment. 
Lieutenant H. E. Horey, late R.A.S.C. 

Captain W. L. W. Dryland, Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Captain B. G. Shireff-Hilton, late Royal Fusiliers (S.R.). 
Flight Lieutenant F. M. F. West, V.C., M.C., Royal Air Force. 
Colonel A. G. Todd, C.B.E., D.S.O., R.A.V.C. 

Captain F. H. Jebens, Prince of Wales’s Volunteers. 
Lieutenant J. Y. Calwell, Royal Ulster Rifles. 

Lieutenant J. G. Firth, late R.F.A. 

Lieutenant H. D. T. Morris, Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
Lieutenant R. G. S. Shepley, 3rd Dragoon Guards. 

Captain A. B. Gibson, I.A. 

Captain C. H. Goode, R.M.L.I. 


Lieutenant Colonel A. H. C. Kearsey, D.S.O., O.B.E., roth Hussars Reserve 


of Officers. 
Colonel F. E. G. Talbot, late I.A. 
Flight Lieutenant G. C. Pirie, M.C., D.F.C., Royal Air Force. 
Lieutenant G. E. Younghusband, D.S.O., 11th Hussars. 
Captain D. A. H. Graham, M.C., The Cameronians. 
Captain E. R. Page, I.A. 
Colonel C. W. Brownlow, late R.A. 
Colonel F. W. H. Walshe, C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C., R.A. 
Captain B. Fitz H. Randall, I.A. 
Lieutenant J. F. D. Steedman, M.C., R.E. 
Lieutenant I. R. Lovell, Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 
Captain L. M. S. Essell, The Buffs. 
Captain W. R. C. Penney, M.C., Royal Corps of Signals. 
Lieutenant J. M. Kirkman, R.F.A. 
Lieutenant W. W. Seymour, Rifle Brigade. 
Captain E. F. Ledward, Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Lieutenant C. B. C. Campbell-Johnston, R.F.A. 
Captain H. R, Lambert, D.S.C., R.M.A. 
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Major W. J. Jervois, Northamptonshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant J. S. Scratchley, R.G.A. 

Major D. H. Pratt, D.S.O., M.C., Tank Corps, late Royal Irish Regiment. 

Lieutenant F. H. S. Pownall, M. C., R.F.A. 

Captain M. B. Burrows, D.S.O., M.C., 5th Dragoon Guards, 

Captain C. Chitty, 4th Bn. Hampshire Regiment (T.A.). 

Lieutenant P. J. Burgess, R.M.L.I. 

Lieutenant-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Quartermaster- 
General to the Forces. 

Lieutenant W. Clarke, D.S.C., R.N.R. 

Major T. C. Leah, D.S.O., R.G.A. 

Lieutenant W. Broad, R.G.A. 

Lieutenant A. G. T. Schwabe, R.F.A. 

Captain C. P. Whitaker, M.C., Dorsetshire Regiment. 

Major C. D. May, I.A. 

Major H. G. St. G. Morgan, late R.M.A. 

Wing Commander G. P. Grenfell, D.S.O., Royal Air Force. 

Captain A. H. C. Swinton, M.C., Scots Guards. 

Captain J. L. Collings, Cordon Highlanders. 

Captain G. N. C. Martin, D.S.O., M.C., R.F.A. 

Lieutenant K. W. Merrylees, R.E. 

Captain C. W. d’A. Steward, I.A. 

Lieutenant H. A. B. Bruno, M.B.E., Hampshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant G. C. Pelly, R.N. 

Flight Lieutenant W. Underhill, D.S.C., Royal Air Force. 

Major J. C. Cruickshank, I.A. 

Lieutenant W. E. Gibbons, 6th Bn. South Staffordshire Regiment (T.A.). 

Captain E. Latham, M.C., R.H.A. 

Major L. B. Paget, M.C., Cheshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant Commander E. B. Turtle, R.N. 

Captain K. F. Freeland, R.G.A. 

Captain A. P. J. Hibbert, Royal Berkshire Regiment. 

Captain R. T. W. Glynn, M.C., R.F.A. 

Captain G. Plomer, I.A. 

Flight Lieutenant C. Turner, A.F.C., Royal Air Force. 

Captain G. I. Thomas, D.S.O., M.C., R.F.A. 

Major R. B. Flint, late The Loyal Regiment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. T. Brierley, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.A. 

Flight-Lieutenant L. H. Cockey, Royal Air Force. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. D. Coles, Reserve of Officers, I.A. 

Lieutenant M. C. E. Sharp, Prince of Wales’s Volunteers. 

Major H. Cave-Browne, I.A. 

Captain H. V. Collingridge, I.A. 

Lieutenant T. B. L. Disney, M.C., Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant R. W. W. Hills, M.C., R.A.S.C. 

Captain H. N. Sowdon, R.G.A. 

Lieutenant G. R. Way, R.G.A. 

Squadron-Leader V. A. H. Robeson, M.C., Royal Air Force. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. G. Kenyon-Slaney, C.B.E., late Durham Light Infantry. 

Lieutenant C. F. W. Morris, R.N. 

Lieutenant J. W. Turner, M.C., Sherwood Foresters. 
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Captain A, A. E, Filose, I.A. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. G. Holmes, D.S.O., Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
Sub-Lieutenant L. A. Holmes, R.N. 

Captain A. H. E. Reading, R.M.L.I. 

Captain J. C. Walker, I.A. 

Major E. B. Powell, D.S.O., Rifle Brigade 

Lieutenant G. H. Brooks, West Yorkshire Regiment, and Tank Corps. 
Captain J. McI. Borland, D.S.O., R.D., R.N.R. 

Lieutenant R. H. Rohde, Royal Sussex Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. C. Bayley, late 15th Hussars. 

Captain R. D. H. Bucknall, I.A. 

Major G. H. Russell, D.S.O., I.A. 

Brigadier-General S. E. Massy-Lloyd, C.B.E., late Suffolk Regiment. 
Captain W. A. Powell, late Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Captain H. H. Dempsey, R.A.S.C. 

Major A. W. D. Cornish, D.S,O., M.C., I.A. 

Captain L. R. Stansfeld, R.G.A. 

Second-Lieutenant G. C. Clark, R.E. 

Second-Lieutenant H. S. Kay, R.E. 

Lieutenant T. H. Back, R.N. 

Major-General W. S. M. Price, late R.A.M.C. 


V.—Lantern Slides for Lectures. 


The Trustees of the Imperial War Museum have generously agreed to allow the 
making of Lantern Slides as and when required by Officers lecturing in the 
Institution at a cust of 1s. per slide (plus postage). This Museum also possesses 
100,000 War photographs taken on all fronts, Land, Sea and Air; in addition, a large 
collection of Maps and Charts which can be utilised for the same purpose. 


VI.—Royal Processions. 


At the Opening of Parliament, in accordance with the recent Order of the 
Council limiting the number of Members and their Friends to view the same from 
the windows of the Museum to 150, tickets for that number were issued, and several 
late applications had to be refused; on the day in question less than half that 
number came. In order to obviate this, the Council have decided to make a charge 
of 2s. 6d. for each ticket, which will be devoted to the cost of printing such tickets 
and the postage incurred. 


VII.—Gold Medal Essay, 1922. 


The following additional Essays were received :— 


(3) “‘ Tout le monde est sage aprés coup.” 

(4) “ Trust God and keep your powder dry.” 
(5) ‘‘ Inde spes.”’ 

(6) ‘‘ Thoughts let us into realities.” 

(7) “‘ Esse quam videri.” 

(8) “‘ Oil and truth will get uppermost at last.” 


-——— ew ow = 
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VIII.—Fortescue’s History of the British Army. 


The Council are endeavouring to raise a sum of money to enable the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue to complete this History, to somewhat recompense him for his labours 
(25 years’) and the great financial outlay incurred in producing the ten volumes 
already published. 


Subscriptions already acknowledged ___.... wae .. £257 15 6 
Officers’ Mess, Small Arms School, Hythe - se. 5 0 oO 
£262 15 6 





It is hoped that Officers and Regimental Messes will become Subscribers. 


IX.—H.M.S. “ Victory.” 


The Society of Nautical Research are appealing for funds to restore this National 
historical Relic to her original rig, i.e., as she fought at the Battle of Trafalgar; and 
the Admiralty have permitted that Society to act as expert advisers in the matter, 
and to raise the requisite funds throughout the Empire. 

The Executive Committee, of which Admiral of the Fleet Sir Doveton Sturdee 
is the Chairman, hope that Members of this Institution will assist by becoming 
subscribers; also that subscription lists will be opened in every unit of the Navy, 
Army and Air Force. A shilling subscription from every individual in the Services 
would go a long way towards completing this fund. It is not for the great sums for 
which the Society is appealing, but from all classes of the British Empire at large. 


X.—The Museum. 


The amount taken for admission te the Museum during the past quarter was :— 


£68 17 9 in November. 
£66 4 6in December. 
£102 18 3 in January. 


ADDITIONS. 


(3539) A large Oil Painting, by F. Matania, of ‘‘ The Charge of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards at Valenciennes on August 8th, 1918’; exhibited 
in the Royal Academy of 1921.—Deposited by the Officers, 5th 
Dragoon Guards. 


(7720) A leather Despatch Bag which was used at the Battle of Waterloo, | 
having belonged to an Aide-de-Camp of Field Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington, K.G., &c.—Given by Lieutenant-Colonel T. J. 
McLeod. 


(7721) The following Medals and Decorations of Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, K.C.B, (1786-1860), with documents :— 


1. The Insignia (2) and ribbon of the Order of the Bath (K.C.B.). 
2. The Insignia and ribbon of the Grand Cross of the Portuguese 
Order of the Tower and Sword. 





(7724) 


(7727) 
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3. The Insignia and ribbon of the Order of St. George of Russia 
(3rd Class). 

4. The Insignia of the Order of the Red Eagle of Prussia (Second 
Class). 

5. Naval General Service Medal with clasps for “‘ Martinique,” 
“ Recruit,” 17th June, 1809; “‘ Potomac,” 17th August, 
1814, and “ Syria.” 

6. Turkish Gold Medal, surrounded with diamonds, for the Siege 
of Acre. 

7. Commemorative Medal of H.I.H. The Grand Duke Charles of 
Austria. 

8. Commemorative Medal of the Austrian Order’ of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, dated 1857. 


Sir Charles Napier joined the Navy in 1799, served in the West 
Indies, was present at the reduction of the islands of St. Thomas, 
Santa Cruz and Martinique, commanded the brig “ Recruit,” 
which captured the French man-of-war “ Hautpoult ” (74 guns). 
This ship as H.M.S. “‘ Abercromby ” he subsequently commanded 
as acting Captain in the British Service. Being placed on half 
pay in 1809 he served with the British Army in the Peninsular 
War, and was wounded at the Battle of Bussaco. Subsequently he 
served in the Mediterranean and on the North American station. In 
1831 he was appointed Commander in Chief of the Portuguese 
Navy, his name being removed from the Navy List while on 
that service. In 1840 he commanded H.M.S. “‘ Powerful ’’ at the 
Siege of Acre and afterwards commanded the British Naval Force 
in the Baltic during the Crimean War.—Given by Mrs. Philip 
Gooch. 


Badge issued by the Admiralty to the Women Staff employed there 


during the Great War (1914-1918).—Given by Sir V. W. Baddeley, 
K.C.B. 


Telescope which formerly belonged to Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
K.C.B. (1786-1860).—Given by Mrs. Philip Gooch. 


An electric Gun-control Box, from a German Tank, having eight 
buttons, six of which were for the six machine guns, one for the 
gun and the other to give an alarm: these, when touched, light 
small iamps under the number indicated, and a corresponding lamp 
at the gun concerned for the information of the Gunner. The Tank 
from which the box came was captured by New Zealand Troops 
on August 3Ist,-1917, near Bapaume.—Given by Captain C. C. 
McGrigor, O.B.E. 


Two specimens of the Silver Badge awarded by the Board of Trade 

to Officers and Seamen of the Mercantile Marine who are 
permanently incapacitated for service in the Mercantile Marine 
by an injury caused by an act of hostility by, or against, the 
King’s enemies.—Given by The Marine Department, Board of 
Trade. 
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(7728) 


(7729) 
(7731) 
(7732) 


(7733) 
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1. Officer’s round Forage Cap, Royal Irish Rifles. 

2. Two Buttons worn by the 20th Middlesex V.R.C., The Artists, 
until 1908. 

3. Officer’s Forage Cap, King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

4. Rifleman’s Forage Cap, 20th Middlesex V.R.C., The Artists. 

5. Water-Bottle, carried by 2oth Middlesex V.R.C., The Artists, until 
1908.—Given by Captain K. R. Wilson, T.D. 

Officer’s Full Dress Uniform of the Royal Bucks Hussars to 1914.— 

Given by Mrs. Levi. 

An Officer’s Chaco, with plume and lines, of the Royal Bucks 

Yeomanry, circa 1865.—Given by Mrs. Levi. 

Pair of Officer’s Epaulettes, Royal Bucks Yeomanry, circa 1865.— 

Given by Mrs. Levi. 

White Undress Jacket and Cap of a Sergeant, Grenadier Guards, 

discontinued in 1914.—Given by The Army Council. 


(7734-7742) Collection of Silver Plate and Trophies which belonged to the 


Officers’ Mess, 2nd Bn. Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, disbanded in 


* 1922. 7734 and 7738 are as follows :—-(1) A large Silver Burmese 


Bowl, being the Burma Polo Championship Cup, 1894. The prize 
was in specie and the Bowl was made out of rupees by Burmese 
craftsmen. (2) A Model in silver of a Burmese Pagoda, in 15 
pieces, being the trophy of the Burma Polo Championship, won by 
the Battalion in 1893. The prizes were giyen in specie and the 
Pagoda made out of rupees, melted down and beaten out by Burmese 
craftsmen.—Given by the Officers of the 2nd Battalion Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers. 


(7743-7747) Collection of Silver Plate and Trophies which belonged to the 


(7749) 


Sergeants’ Mess, 2nd Bn. Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, disbanded 
1922.—Given by the Sergeants’ Mess, 2nd Bn. Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers. 

Officer’s Pouch and Belt with plate of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
disbanded 1922. Set of badges and buttons of Queen Victoria’s 
period and King Edward VII.’s.—Given by H. B. Maloney, Esq., 
late County Inspector, Royal Irish Constabulary. 


XI.—Museum Purchase Fund. 


This Fund has been opened with the object of purchasing suitable exhibits 
which are from time to time offered to the Museum, or which are put up for sale at 
various auctions. The Council hope it will receive support from Members of the 
Institution who are interested in the Museum. 


Amount already acknowledged ... ; ve a 57 4.0 


B. E. Sargeaunt, Esq., M.V.O., O.B.E.. be oes 219 0 


Less expended to date __.... ae ae ee ie 35 O10 
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XII.—Royal Engineers. 


The emblazoned and beautifully-bound volume containing “the Roll of 
Honour ”’ of Officers, Warrant Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Sappers 
of the Royal Engineers killed and died in the Great War, which is to be deposited 
in the Kitchener Memorial Chapel, St. Paul’s Cathedral, can be seen by those 
interested in the Hall of the Institution between the hours of eleven to three. 
It will be on view for a period of some weeks. 
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A Patrol—380° from Lat. 64.10° N., Long. 12.10° W. 
“‘ Teutonic,” ‘* Avenger.” 


B Patrol—320° from Lat. 61.30° N., Long. 12.30° IV. 
«‘Alsatian,”’ ‘‘ Patuca,” ‘* Orcoma,”’ ‘“* Hildebrand,” ** Victorian,” “ Patia.’’ 
30 miles apart, steering 70° and 250°. 
Crossing the line at noon and midnight, 


C Patrol—140° from Lat. 61.20° N., Long. 11.40° W. 
‘‘ Virginian,” ‘‘ Colombella,”’ ‘* Artois,” ** Ebro,’’ “ Arlanza.” 
30 miles apart, steering 80° and 260°. 
Crossing the line at noon and 6 p.m. 


D Patrol—o° from Lat. 56° N., Long. 11° W. 
‘“‘ Changuinola,”’ “*‘ Champagne.” 


E Patrol—o° from Lat. 63.30° N., Long. 24° W. 
Speed 13 knots. 


Note—A, D, E, examples of Cross Patrol. 
B, C, ae » In and Out Patrol. 
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THE BLOCKADE OF GERMANY BY THE TENTH 
CRUISER SQUADRON IN THE ATLANTIC. 


By ApMIRAL SiR R. G. O. Tonia, K.C. B., C.V.O., Vice-Chairman 
of the Council. 





On Wednesday, 25th October, 1922, at 3 p.m. 


LigzuT.-GENERAL SiR H. S. G. MILEs, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.B.E., 
C.V.O. (Chairman of the Council) in the Chair. 





THE SEcRETARY (Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham, C.M.G.): Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I very much regret to announce that I received this morning the following 
telegram from Earl Beatty: ‘‘ Greatly regret, owing to motor accident, am unable 
to preside at Wednesday’s lecture by Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper. Please 
convey my regret to him and to the meeting.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, At very short notice I have been 
asked to preside over this meeting in view of the unfortunate circumstance that 
Earl Beatty is unable to attend. I am sure we are all very sorry that he has met 
with an accident, and hope that he will have a speedy recovery. 

The first remark I wish to make is, that this is the 68th anniversary of the Battle 
of Balaclava; and the second remark I wish to make, by the desire of the Secretary, 
is to call your attention to the chair which will be occupied by myself as Chairman 
to-day. This is the first occasion on which it has been used by the Institution, 
which has recently acquired it from that distinguished Irish Regiment, the Connaught 
Rangers. The chair is a very historical one, having been taken by that Regiment 
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in 1855 at the capture of Sebastopol, which closed the Crimean War, and it has 
been in their possession ever since. Of its former history nothing is known, but 
from its dimensions it might have been made for the Czar, Peter the Great, or 
possibly for the Great Catherine. 

Coming now to the subject of the lecture this afternoon, I am afraid I am not 
able to speak from a technical point of view on naval matters, but I am sure we shall 
have a very good lecture from Sir Reginald Tupper. Sir Reginald commenced 
his war services by having charge of the West Coast of Scotland and the Hebrides, 
with the object of clearing them of submarine craft and mines. He was then selected 
to relieve Rear-Admiral De Chair, in command of the Tenth Cruiser Squadron 
in the Atlantic blockade, which we shall hear about to-day, and there he had an 
opportunity of dealing with submarines which were attacking our ships; and after 
that he commanded, in 1918, the Northern Patrol, which laid the minefields 
between Norway and the Orkneys, and thus added to the discomfiture of our 


enemies. 





LECTURE. 


SIR ERIC GEDDES (when First Lord of the Admiralty) in the course 
of his remarks on opening the Sea Power Exhibition referred specifically 
to the work of the roth Cruiser Squadron thus: “ With a silent, 
irresistible, and grim force, His Majesty’s Navy has crushed the life out of 
enemy countries, and secured for all time the freedom of the world. The 
blockade is what crushed the life out of the Central Empires. That 
blockade was exercised by a little-advertised power—the roth Cruiser 
Squadron. That squadron, from 1914 to 1917, held the 800 miles stretch 
of grey sea from the Orkneys to Iceland. In those waters they inter- 
cepted thousands of ships taking succour to our enemies, and they did 
that under Arctic conditions, and mainly in the teeth of storm and blizzard, 
and out of that 10,000 they missed just four per cent., a most remarkable 
achievement under the conditions. In every individual case when an 
armistice was signed by our enemies, and in one if not two cases before, 
the one cry that went up was: “ Release the blockade.” 

_‘‘ If anything more strikingly demonstrating the value of sea-power 
can be given, then I don’t know it.” 

The Straits of Dover was one locality where this blockade was 
exercised, owing to the narrow waters, and the numerous vessels 
of the Royal Navy stationed there, and the minefields, no surface 


vessel could evade being searched in the Downs. The other locality - 


was, as Sir Eric Geddes states in his speech, the 800 miles of sea 
between Iceland and the Orkneys which was patrolled by the 
roth Cruiser Squadron. I hope to give you some idea of how this was 
done, and I may state here that the main credit for its efficiency rests 
with the captains R.N. in command of the ships, and the officers and men 
of the R.N.R. and temporary R.N.R., drawn from the Mercantile Marine, 
who manned the mercantile cruisers and trawlers composing the roth 
Cruiser Squadron. Having been promoted to Vice-Admiral, I was, in 
March, 1916, offered command of the roth Cruiser Squadron by Lord, 
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then Mr., Balfour, First Lord, and Admiral Sir Henry Jackson, First 
Sea Lord, and placed in charge of the Atlantic Blockade, in succession to 
Rear-Admiral Sir Dudley de Chair, who had commanded this squadron 
from the commencement of the War, and was then required to assist the 
Minister of Blockade at the Foreign Office; and I continued to conduct 
the Atlantic Blockade until the roth Cruiser Squadron was disbanded, 
December, 1917. 

At the outbreak of war the roth Cruiser Squadron consisted of 
eight cruisers of the “‘ Edgar” class, the gunboat ‘“ Dryad,” and four 
armed merchant cruisers, ‘ Alsatian,’ ‘‘ Teutonic,” ‘‘ Mantua,” and 
“ Oceanic,” under the command of Rear-Admiral Dudley de Chair. The 
Squadron was first employed working between the Shetlands and Kinn- 
aird Head and the coast of Norway, examining vessels for contraband 
and keeping a sharp look-out for minelayers and other enemy men-of- 
war that might attempt to pass in or out of the North Sea. These cruisers 
also occasionally accompanied the Grand Fleet in its sweeps to the 
southward. 

The advent of winter, and the heavy gales experienced in October 
and November, 1914, showed, however, that the obsolescent cruisers 
composing the roth Cruiser Squadron were not altogether suited for 
patrol work in exposed Northern waters. Asan example, I might mention 
here how the “ Crescent ”’ and “‘ Edgar ’’ were nearly lost with all hands, 
being caught in a terrific gale while on patrol to the west of the Shetlands. 
The ‘ Crescent’s”’ bridge was partly destroyed, boats and ventilators 
swept away, the Admiral’s sea cabin on the boat deck swept overboard, 
hawser reels torn out of the deck and slung about, the decks and ship’s 
side opened in places, due to the heavy working of the ship, and water got 
down below in such quantities as to put the fires out in the foremost 
boiler rooms. It was only by good luck, after 48 hours lying to, that the 
wind veered to the eastward, bringing the Shetlands to windward, 
enabling these two ships to get into port for repairs, where they were 
hastily condemned by the Admiralty Officials. Mail steamers and fruit 
trade steamers, etc. strengthened to carry 6-in. guns, with holds made 
suitable for storing coal, and some also filled with wood for flotation, were, 
therefore, taken up from the merchant service, and commissioned as armed 
merchant cruisers. These vessels, with their large coal capacity and 
storage accommodation, were able to keep the sea for much longer periods 
than were the old cruisers, and were generally more suited to meet the 
conditions prevailing on the Northern patrol. 

Accordingly, towards the end of November, 1914, the “ Edgar” 
class were paid off, and their departure marks the end of the first phase 
of operations of 10th Cruiser Squadron, during which period 319 vessels 
had been intercepted and dealt with by the Squadron. The submarine 
menace had begun to make itself felt, the “‘ Hawke ”’ had been torpedoed 
and sunk with a loss of 525 officers and men, and ‘‘ Theseus ”’ fired at 
and missed on the same day. 

The organisation of the vessels, and the Orders for Patrolling, for 
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boarding foreign vessels, and generally for carrying out the blockade 
of Germany in the Atlantic, are due to the energy and efficiency of 
Rear-Admiral Sir Dudley de Chair. Captain G. Trewby, D.S.O., was his 
Chief of Staff. The primary duty of this squadron was to intercept 
and examine all shipping passing northabouts, with a view to preventing 
reservists and contraband from reaching Germany, especially through 
neutral countries, and to secure that neutral shipping did not carry goods 
of enemy destination or origin. Here is a list of the vessels composing the 
roth Cruiser Squadron at that date, and their C.O.s. The patrols were 
placed roughly between north of Shetland and east coast of Iceland, two 
or three ships off west coast of Norway, and one or two ships off the island 
of St. Kilda or Rockall. 

Early in January, 1915, news was received from Admiralty that the 
head of the German Secret Service—Von Vedel—was leaving New York 
in a mail steamer called the “ Bergensfiord,” and that he would 
endeavour to evade the patrols and land in Norway. At that time 
the ships of the roth Cruiser Squadron were spread on four lines :— 

No. 1 on a line joining Iceland and the Faroes. 

No. 2 on a line running due north from the Shetlands. 
No. 3 on a line joining the Hebrides and the Faroes. 
No. 4 on a line running N.W. from St. Kilda. 


Ships in each line 30 miles apart and patrol lines so placed that ships 
trying to run the blockade would pass one of the four lines in daylight. 

On toth January H.M.S. “ Viknor”’ reported she had chased and 
captured the “ Bergensfiord ’’ and the search party had found Von Vedel 
and six Germans, and had seized them and all their correspondence. 

The “‘ Viknor ”’ was then ordered to take the prisoners on board and 
proceed to Liverpool and to put a prize crew on board the “ Bergensfiord ” 
and send her to Kirkwall to be examined. 

The “ Viknor”’ then parted company, but was lost with all hands 
off the North coast of Ireland, and no details of how she was lost were 
ever obtained. 

In September, 1915, so as to show the neutrals how the Allies were 
working together in blockade policy, France was asked to send two ships 
to join the Atlantic blockade. They consented, and we lent S.S. “ Digby ” 
and S.S. ‘‘ Oropesa’’; these were renamed “‘ Artois” and “‘ Champagne ” 
respectively and commissioned with French crews by Capitaine de Frégate 
De Marguéray and Capitaine de Frégate Berthelot. Both did excellent 
work with the roth Cruiser Squadron, but ‘“‘ Champagne ”’ was detached 
for some months to work off Archangel. These officers were decorated 
with D.S.O. for their services. 

Towards the end of 1915 armed trawlers were asked for to work 
with the ships of the roth Cruiser Squadron, and they were found to be 
specially useful on the Norwegian coast. Shortly after this the “ Tenby. 
Castle,’’ Lieutenant Mackintosh, R.N.R., one of the two armed trawlers 
which had joined up, sighted a ship called the ‘‘ Frederick Arp” and gave 
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chase. On the “ Frederick Arp”’ refusing to stop, the ‘‘ Tenby Castle ”’ 
put 16 shots into her and she sank ; “ Tenby Castle” then rescued the 
captain and crew from the water. This acted asa wholesome lesson, and 
we had little trouble afterwards. 

As mentioned previously, the crews of this squadron were composed 
almost entirely of mercantile ratings. The captain was either captain R.N. 
or commander R.N.; the rest of the officers, excepting the gunner, who 
was warrant or chief W.O. R.N., were R.N.R. There were some deck 
petty officers and seamen gunners, a few trained gunlayers, a few engine- 
room ratings, chief stokers, leading stokers, and two ship police, and a 
small detachment of Royal Marines under a sergeant in each ship. In 
the Flagship I had Captain H. H. Smith, R.N., for Flag Captain and 
C.0.S.; but Captain G. Trewby, D.S.O., came with me on my first 
cruise. Lieut.-Commander M. C. Clarke, M.C., R.N., for duties of Master 
of the Fleet; Lieut. G. Kenyon, R.N., for Squadron gunnery duties; 
Engr.-Commander Bell for squadron engineering duties, and Major 
Gillespie, R.M.L.I., and, later, Major Franks, R.M.A., for W.T. duties, 
whilst Paymr.-Commander A. C. Painter was Secretary. The comple- 
ments varied from about 600 officers and men in “ Alsatian’ to 240 in 
“ Patuca ”’ class. 

I will now pass on to the method I adopted to conduct the patrols. 
The vessels on patrol were divided into “ A,” “B,” “C,” “D,” “E,” 
patrols. ‘‘ A” patrol, east and south-east coasts of Iceland; ‘“‘B” and 
““C” patrols, roughly between 100 fathom line off Iceland to 100 fathom 
line off Shetlands; ‘‘D”’ patrol, either prolonged “‘ B”’ and “‘C”’ or had 
an area off Rockall Island; ‘‘ E”’ patrol, west and north coasts of Iceland. 
Generally, the vessels on patrol were 30 miles apart, steering parallel 
courses at 13 knots and zig-zagging (see chart). 

Generally speaking, two kinds of patrol were in use— 

(xt) The Cross Patrol—patrol vessels steaming backwards and 
forwards across the track of shipping in line ahead. 

(2) The ‘‘ In and Out” patrols—patrol vessels steaming back- 
wards and forwards along the track of shipping on parallel 


courses, 


The Cross Patrol covers the larger area and with its use it is possible 
to place ships further apart, and it “looks out’’ both ways equally ; 
but the whole patrol is upset if vessels have to stop and board. It is 
more concentrated, and therefore more open to attack. Ships are limited 
to beats of about 30 to 40 miles unless the ends are at times left greatly 
uncovered. 

With the “In and Out” Patrol it is easier to quickly alter the 
position and locality of the patrol and it is easier to concentrate on ships 
taking a particular route. Say, to concentrate on Eastbound ships, 
you steer east during dark hours and half-time east and half-time West 
during daylight ; and vice versa for Westbound ships. 

For these reasons the “ In and Out ” Patrol was practically always 
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used in the centre, 7.e., ‘“‘B”’ and ‘‘C” patrols. The signal for placing 
an “‘In and Out” Patrol and for quickly altering the locality was as 
follows :— 

The signal used to be, say: “B” patrol cross line 40° from 
Lat. 64’ N., Long. 8’ W. Position of southern ship. “‘ Alsatian,’ 
“ Victorian,” ‘‘ Artois,” ‘“‘ Patuca,” 30 miles apart steering 80° and 260°, 
crossing the line at noon and midnight. 

“C” patrol, 40° from Lat. ? , Long. ? . “‘ Teutonic,” “‘ Cham- 
pagne”’ “ Ebro,” ‘‘ Gloucestershire,” 30 miles apart, steering 70°, 250°, 
crossing the line at noon and 8 p.m.. And when required to alter the 
locality, simply signal, for example, “ Cross the line at noon and, say, 
6 p.m.,” giving only three hours to go east of the line, and g to go west, or 
alter courses steered by several degrees. All ships were expected to keep 
station as accurately as possible; 30 miles apart was used generally, as 
in good visibility the man in the crow’s nest could see 15 miles, and in 
very clear weather 20 to 25 miles; so that any vessel passing between 
two cruisers was certain to be seen by one or the other. Of course, at 
night it was more difficult, but it was usually arranged to steer the course 
during dark hours which was in same direction as the most important 
tratfic. Thus, if orders came to intercept a particular ship expected 
from U.S.A., the patrols would steer easterly courses during dark hours 
and westerly courses during daylight hours. It was important to change 
the locality of the patrols frequently, so that vessels which desired to 
evade patrols should not know where to expect to find them; also it 
made it very difficult for Fritz in U-boats to find us. 

With respect to “A,” “D,” “E” patrols, which usually consisted 
of two or three ships each, the senior officer present arranged a method of 
patrol according to information; sometimes they would cruise abreast, 
sometimes line ahead, and sometimes in quarter line. 

Each ship had officers of watch in four watches, and two were on 
deck at a time, one for navigation and one for armament. The crew 
were in three watches, red, white and blue. But the crow’s-nest lookouts 
were specially selected men, two hours on, six off, and in very cold weather 
they only did one hour on and six off. 

The boarding boat’s crew and boarding officers did not keep watch, 
as they had to be ready to go away for hours at a time, at any moment ; 
but if a second boat was required the sea boat’s crew of watch had to go. 
The boarding of vessels was a very hazardous undertaking; generally 
the boat’s crew consisted of Newfoundland fishermen. Each ship had 
a few of these -excellent Newfoundland R.N.R. seamen on board, and 
they handled the boarding boats with such skill in the heavy seas that, 
marvellous to relate, no lives were lost, though in a few instances the boats 
got stove in alongside the vessels they were boarding. I am sorry the 
Newfoundland R.N.R. has been disbanded and hope it may be revived. 

The procedure was as follows :— 

Look-out reports steamer on such a bearing; officer of watch shapes 
course and proceeds full speed; as vessel is approached the action gongs 
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sound and everyone goes to action stations; a signal is made to tell 
vessel to stop and give name, etc.; she is looked up on Lloyd’s list. 
Lloyd’s Weekly List was of priceless use to us. The cruiser gets 
about a mile ahead, lowers a boat with boarding officer and armed 
guard officer, and armed, guard, and, then steams round vessel zig- 
zagging, crew still at action-stations: Steamer is ordered to pick up 
boat ; if she doesn’t do so then boat has to get there the best way it can. 
When on board, the boarding officer inspects ship’s papers, and armed 
guard officer with a couple of men looks round upper deck and into holds, 
etc. ; if there is no sign of ship being armed, boarding officer hoists a pre- 
arranged flag, and the crew of cruiser resume watch stations, the guns’ 
crews of watch having their guns at the ready. If vessel is found to be 
innocent, she is allowed to proceed, and is given “‘ Flag of the Day,” 
which she hoists in a conspicuous place, so that if she meets another 
patrol cruiser, the cruiser recognises the flag, allows her to proceed. If, 
however, the vessel is at all suspicious, the boarding officer signals details, 
and the captain of the cruiser decides whether to send her in for further 
examination with an armed guard, and, if in doubt, he asks Admiral by 
W.T. for instructions. If order is to send her in, the boarding boat goes 
back for more provisions, and perhaps a couple more men, according to 
the distance to be traversed and the size of the ship and crew. 

Generally, for a moderate sized steamer the armed guard consisted 
of one lieut. or sub.-lieut. and one midshipman, six to eight men. Men 
had rifles and ammunition, officers revolvers. The lieut. was responsible 
that the Master took the ship to the port ordered—Kirkwall or Lerwick, 
etc. ; when practicable, an armed trawler met them, and convoyed them to 
port. The responsibility thus given to a junior officer was very con- 
siderable, and when several armed guards were away at the same time, it 
sometimes devolved upon a midshipman, unassisted, to see that an 
intercepted vessel reached her destination; these officers did their work 
so well that comparatively few ships failed to reach their destination. 
In one case a submarine captured the officer of the armed guard from 
S.V. ‘ Pestalozzi,’’ and gave orders to the Master of the vessel to take 
the men of the armed guard to his terminal port, and they were eventually 
sent home from Buenos Ayres. In three or four instances the officer in 
charge and armed guard were reduced to great privations, and the navi- 
gational difficulties they overcame would fill a volume with interesting 
and heroic anecdotes. 

A few of the methods for concealing contraband may be men- 
tioned :— 

Double bottoms, double decks, and double bulkheads for concealing 
arms and ammunition. Copper keels and copper plates on sailing ships. 
Contraband in hollow masts. Rubber in coffee sacks, and also made 
into honeycomb and various kinds of vegetables. Oil in water tanks 
fitted to pump out from the bottom, so that oil floating on surface escaped 
detection unless tanks were opened, 

When under examination in port, X-rays were used with success for 
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examining cargoes ; carcasses, bales, barrels and packages were examined 
by this means, which saved much time; the Customs Officers also had 
various ingenious tools for examining bales, etc. Early in 1916 the 
Navicert System came into force, and the Embassy staff in neutral 
countries was re-inforced by a Naval office staff in connection with the 
Trade Department of the Admiralty. These officers kept touch with 
vessels loading and discharging cargoes in the various neutral countries, 
and were able to exercise close supervision as to the origin and destination 
of cargoes, and also as to the real owners of the vessels. If a vessel at 
British ports was considered quite trustworthy and the cargo quite legiti- 
mate, the Master was given a green clearance card, with red Consular 
seal, and at foreign ports another kind of Consular Letter of Assurance 
was given. If a Master possessed either of these, and the boarding 
officer was satisfied that it was genuine and not faked, then the ship was 
allowed to continue her voyage. This made our duties somewhat lighter, 
but nothing could render boarding unnecessary; the only possible way 
to be certain of a ship’s identity 1s to board. Sometimes, of course, this 
was not possible owing to bad weather; in such cases the order was to 
shadow until boarding was possible. Two notable cases occurred where 
ships were not boarded owing to bad weather, being to all outward appear- 
ance what they said they were. One was the German raider “‘ See Adler,” 
which represented herself as the Dutch mail steamer “‘Gamma.” The 
other was an old sailing ship which represented herself as a Norwegian 
in ballast, but was manned by part of the crew of the “ Karlsruhe,” 
from Buenos Ayres, and got safely to Kiel. 

I will now explain how the boarding boat was lowered and hoisted 
on board “ Alsatian.” Some cruisers used the ordinary davits—I will 
explain that method later. 

It was found by experience, these big steamers “lay to’”’ better 
beam to sea, than with sea on bow; also it gave the boat a better lee. 

The boarding boat, as in picture, is a large whaler with air boxes. 
It has steel bands round it, with lugs on the gunwale for hooking on the 
chain slings; these four lugs are brought to a ring. 

Through the derrick head is led a wire pendant; one end has a 
coalbag hook, the other goes through a leading block to the steam winch, 
and a lizzard keeps this pendant close to the gunwale of the “‘ Alsatian.” 


An 8-in. hawser is passed through a fairlead on the f’xle, and led aft . 


through a fairlead into the waist; both ends are manned by about a 
dozen seamen, and there are cleats to secure it or render it; just abreast 
the boat are tails spliced into the hawser, one is secured to the bow 
thwart the other to the aft thwart, with round turn and end held. As 
the boat is lowered the hawser is gradually eased away, keeping the boat 


gripped to ship’sside ; aman stands on the thwart under the hook, which he © 


holds underneath ; directly the boat is waterborne either by a sea striking 
her or on touching the water level, the weight of the boat is taken off 
he coaling hook and the man quickly shoves it on one side, the aft tail 
is let go, and the boat tows by the hawser until the officer orders “ Let 
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go.”’ In hoisting, a similar process, only reversed; the boat is secured 
to hawser and hooked on, men on the hawser keep hawser taut as boat 
is hoisted. A boat has been let go this way with ship going 8-10 knots, 
but to “ hook on” the ship’s way had to be almost nil, but not quite, 
as she then makes heavy lee way and takes long to gather way. 
Although the Fritz submarine often looked for us in the Atlantic, and 
attacked us off Iceland and elsewhere, there was no instance of a torpedo 
being fired at one of our cruisers whilst actually carrying out boarding 
duty, which was rather fortunate, as we sometimes used to smell petrol 
fumes at night; there being no liquid fuel on board it must have come 
from a submarine, so the locality was quickly vacated. 

When using davits, a wire pendant was rove in a clump block at 
each davit head, and these pendants were taken through leading blocks 
to a threefold purchase, led along the deck, and the fall of purchase 
led to steam winch, ordinary dropping gear, etc.; but this method was 
not so easy to handle nor so reliable as the derrick method. 

The next point to explain is the staff work. Here is a photo of 
the Staff, and I cannot speak too highly of the excellent and hard work 
they did. In addition to the Secretary’s Office, there was a Staff Office, 
Coding Office, and, of course, W.T. Office. 

The Staff Officer on duty had to keep the chart corrected, showing 
the position of each cruiser on patrol at end of each watch, and also 
any steamers being chased or steering for examination port, so that in 
emergency it was easy to see at a glance which ship or ships were available 
to chase or reinforce, or to go to rescue; this chart was independent of 
the navigational chart in chart-room, kept by navigator. The duty 
Staff Officer also received and distributed all W.T. signals, and kept 
W.T. logs, and assisted the Coding Officer when there was press of work. 
The Staff Officer on duty was responsible that the right officers received 
the W.T. information. The Fleet W.T. Officer did not, as a rule, keep 
watch, but was frequently in the Staff Office supervising the W.T. work, 
and, when necessary, assisting the duty Staff Officer, deciding which 
signals were most important either for sending or distributing, as, of 
course, congestion occurred sometimes. Every morning after prayers a 
conference was held in the chart-room, Admiral, Flag, Captain, and 
Squadron Staff Officers being present, situation was discussed and 
decisions made as to any alteration in position of patrols, vessels leaving, 
or general information about ships, etc., especially those on the black 
list.1 It was necessary to hold conferences at other times as well, 
and, of course, the Admiral acted on his own initiative when he thought 
fit to do so. W.T. silence was maintained as much as possible, and 
it was assumed vessels were in station unless they had reported leaving 
the line to chase: the fact of having to cross a line of bearing at fixed 
times materially helped station keeping; then, when practicable, the 
gap was partly filled and boarding ship told where to go on rejoining 





1 Ships on the black list were prevented from being supplied with coal by any 
British firm. 
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line. Owing to the importance of Flag Ship “Alsatian” keeping 
touch with C.-in-C. at Scapa and cruisers on patrol, ‘‘ Alsatian ”’ was 
more often in centre of the line than elsewhere, and generally not’ more 
than 450 miles trom Scapa in any direction; when it was considered 
necessary to be further away, a linking ship had to be arranged, 
which caused loss of time in receipt and sending of signals. Here I 
may mention that I found the system of writing important W.T. 
signals in a fair log more efficient than dealing only with flimsies. 
Flimsies, of course, were always circulated and one or two copies filed, 
but by reading the fair log several times during the 24 hours, one got 
a better grasp of the situation at a glance than by wading through 
flimsies, and it was easier to refer to back signals. In spite of W.T. 
silence ordered, W.T. signals were frequently being received from 
Admiralty direct, and from C.-in-C., and emergency signals from various 
sources; these had to be acknowledged, and often answered. 
In order to inspect cruisers periodically, it was necessary to make 
a rendezvous with next cruiser in line, and transfer the Admiral for 
a few hours. Also, it was necessary to make rendezvous with cruisers 
on joining patrol to receive mails and embark armed guards that had 
taken ships in for examination; from this cause it will be seen that in 
addition to vessels actually on patrol line, others were traversing other 
parts of the ocean, and often in this way intercepted vessels which were 
probably trying to evade search by the main patrol. I firmly believe 
that the German commercial submarine ‘‘ Bremen’”’ was lost in that 
manner. At about 4 a.m. one day after leaving Swarbacks Mins, I 
was awakened by a tremendous bump under my cabin. I had heard 
that ‘‘ Bremen ”’ was likely to be in a certain position on that morning 
and was steering to cut her off; it is possible we may have met her 
submerged and capsized her ; anyhowshe has never been heard of again. 
The usual routine on board each cruiser was as follows :—9.15 
divisions. Inspection of men and decks; prayers; drill; action stations; 
boat drill; fire drill, etc.; classes of instruction, etc. We trained gun- 
layers for merchant ships as well as instructing young recruits, for, 
although our men were nominally R.N.R., they were mostly for war only, 
and often were landsmen of all trades and professions, who preferred 
sea to the trenches. Occasionally, each ship carried out target practice 
and also a special anti-submarine drill, which I instituted for practice 


of officers of watch and guns’ crews of watch. A weighted spar — 


was thrown overboard to represent a periscope. The officer of watch 
and guns’ crews were turned inboard while the navigator manceuvred 
ship away from target, and when about 2,000 yds. away the ship 
was turned in direction of target and guns’ crews closed up. Directly ° 
a gunlayer saw target he opened fire without reporting; of course 
the fall of projectile indicated where supposed periscope was seen. If 
officer of the watch saw it first, of course, he gave orders, but the 
point was to accustom the gunlayers to act, and not lose 
valuable seconds whilst waiting for orders. The officer of the watch 
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steered straight for the target and tried to hit it with his stem, and 
guns’ crew continued firing until guns would not bear; then officer of 
the watch had to judge his time for letting go his depth charges, so 
as to fall just as the target was in line with the stern. Some excellent 
practice was made both with guns and depth charges, and the efficiency 
of this method was exhibited when one day “ Virginian ” was off Lough 
Swilly waiting for a convoy to come out. The gunlayer at starboard bow 
gun saw a periscope and immediately fired, and his 6-in. lyddite hit the 
submarine conning tower and exploded on it below water; at the same 
time the torpedo fired by the submarine hit “ Virginian’ in starboard bow 
under the gun just fired, and rendered the mounting useless. “‘ Virginian ” 
got into Lough Swilly. It was, of course, thought that the submarine 
was sunk, as she didn’t attempt to molest ‘‘ Virginian ” again; but later 
on, I believe, the N.I.D. got news that the submarine had struggled 
home somehow. 

After drills, dinner at noon, and then the hands remained below 
at rest until 3.45 p.m., when decks were cleared up for evening quarters 
for inspection at 4 p.m., then games were played. Every endeavour 
was made to amuse officers and men ; in each ship, where space permitted, 
a large sort of clubroom was provided for the crew, with a stage at one 
end, and tables for writing letters or playing games were distributed 
about ; theatricals, concerts, boxing, fencing, cinema, &c. Popular lectures 
were given; and each ship had a Morris tube rifle range, so regular 
miniature Bisley competitions were indulged in; in a few ships there 
was an arrangement for periscope sighting competitions; large sail- 
sewing needles were poked up from underneath a large canvas sheet 
painted to represent the sea. It was quite difficult at first to locate a 
needle, but it was surprising to notice how quick men became in seeing 
it after some practice. Pipe down at 9.30 p.m. Of course, if a ship was 
sighted chase was given and an end put to recreations, etc.; thus a 
different kind of excitement was substituted. 

In the course of my command I certainly spent some hours on 
board every ship in the squadron, and some weeks on board a few, namely 
the ‘“‘ Columbella,” ‘“‘ Virginian,” and ‘‘ Avenger,” during periods when 
the “ Alsatian ’”’ was under repair or overhaul, and, so far as I was able 
to judge, all seemed happy and efficient; there was very little black list 
anywhere. But we had our troubles now and then. The firemen on 
board “‘ Teutonic,” and also ‘‘ Alsatian,” ‘‘ downed tools,” as they called 
it, because they wanted more pay, having heard that their confréres 
in cargo steamers were getting higher wages; however, in the case of 
“Teutonic,” by order of Admiral Stileman, half a battalion of Infantry 
was quickly marched on board, the ship being in dock, and the men 
individually being given the option of going on with their work or being 
shot chose the former; in the case of ‘“ Alsatian ”’ this occurred when 
steam was up and the ship just coming out of dock. The Royal Marine 
detachment under the Commander dealt with the situation in a similar 
manner, and the ship put to sea at once and did her 42 days’ cruise 
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without further trouble. Of course, the ringleaders suffered some punish- 
ment, but the Admiralty dealt with the matter as leniently as possible, 
recognising that these men did not fully realise that “ striking” in 
wartime was mutiny, and punishable by death. Some other ships had 
troubles of a similar but smaller nature, but, taking it all round, the 
discipline was marvellously good and I have nothing but praise for the 
officers and men who went through the long sea cruises on blockade, 
and bore their discomforts and the boat work and armed guards 
cheerily ; for 8 hours on deck out of 24, in an icy gale, cruising at 13 knots 
with no navigation lights, and eyes necessarily keeping a very sharp look 
out for over 30 days on end, is no joke, even when you have various 
excitements and diversions to relieve tM monotony, to say nothing 
about the long hours in addition spent on deck “ standing by” while 
boarding operations were in progress. 

Here is part of ‘‘ Alsatian’s ” theatrical troupe for a revue, here are 
the glee singers of “ Virginian,’ and they sang part songs capitally. 
Here are mids. playing hockey, and here is physical drill, etc., boat drill, 
and coaling ship at Swarbacks Mins, etc.! 

During 1917 our duties were lightened by the system which was 
introduced of rationing Scandinavian neutrals. They were only allowed 
to receive enough foodstuffs to feed their own population, and enough 
raw materials to manufacture what was necessary for their own use, 
and for exporting certain articles useful to the Allies. The coal bill 
for 10th Cruiser Squadron was 1,600 tons per diem, about 600,000 tons 
per annum. The coaling and provisioning was carried out at two 
principal ports, viz., Liverpool and Glasgow ; there was also a subsidiary 
base at ‘“‘ Swarbacks Mins” in the Shetlands, where the cruisers rapidly 
took in coal and were only 48 hours off patrol. 

At the other ports ships were allowed 8 to 10 days to clean 
boilers, adjust machinery, re-provision, and coal and water. This was 
all done by a shore staff only; a care and maintenance party for 
cleaning and watch-keeping remained on board, so this gave a rest to 
officers and men. 

I will now mention a few little incidents. 

During 1917 great submarine activity was displayed. “ Hilary,” 
‘ Avenger,” “ Otway,” and “ Champagne ” were torpedoed and sunk; 
‘Montagu ” mined off Swarbacks, and “ Virginian ”’ torpedoed off Lough 
Swilly (both got into port); armed trawlers “ Robert Smith” and 
“Thomas Stratton” were lost with all hands, from unknown causes. 
On no less than 53 other occasions cruisers encountered submarines 
but escaped torpedoes. “ Alsatian,’’ when going out on patrol, passed 
up the Minch, and went through a newly laid minefield off Usinish 
Point, Hebrides; but was saved by the P.V.s. Two mines came up on 
port side, and one on starboard side, and passed clear, having had their 
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The rest of the minefield was swept 
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mooring wires cut by the P.V.s. 


up by minesweepers before dark. 
In spite of the fact that the cruisers showed no lights and often had 


to go close to vessels at night to stop them, only one collision occurred 
between a cruiser and a merchant ship, and only one collision occurred 
between cruisers on patrol, which speaks well for the seamanship of the 
officers in command. Considering that ships coming out and going in 
from patrol had to pass ships on the patrol line, and, owing to fog and 
thick weather, ships were often several days without sights, positions 
could not be quite accurately kept; so great praise is due to captains for 
immunity from accidents. 

On 16 occasions merchant vessels with armed guards on board 
were attacked and sunk by enemy submarines. In majority of cases 
the armed guard was able to take to the boats with the crew, and by 
means of disguise escape detection; but in some cases the boats were 
fired on after abandoning ship, and officer and some ratings removed 
as prisoners of war. The French were more unlucky than we were 
in this matter. 13 officers lost their lives and 13 became prisoners of 
war in performance of this duty. About an average of 600 officers and 
4,200 men formed the crews of roth Cruiser Squadron, and the casualties 
totalled about 100 officers, 1,000 men. Oddly enough, the enemy 
submarine officers did not fire on cruiser boats after abandoning sinking 
cruisers ; so the casualties were not so numerous as they might have been. 
In fact, the C.O. of “ Hilary,” in reporting the circumstances of “ Hilary ”’ 
being sunk, said that the enemy officer had been so courteous and con- 
siderate that if he met him after the war he would ask him to dinner ! 

Two enemy raiders were sunk, On 2/3/16“ Alcantara ’’ (Commander 
Wardle), at close range, supported by ‘‘ Andes’ (Captain G. Young) at 
long range, sank German raider “ Greif,’ after an action lasting about 
25 minutes. The “ Alcantara’s”’ boarding boat was just being lowered 
when the harmless looking merchant ship suddenly hoisted German man- 
of-war colours and attacked “ Alcantara’’ with guns and torpedoes. 
‘ Alcantara,” being at action stations, immediately replied, and “‘ Andes,”’ 
which was about 4,000 yards away, at once opened fire. Both “ Greif ’ 
and “‘ Alcantara’’ were sunk, but a considerable proportion of both crews 
were saved by ‘“‘ Andes,” and “‘ Comus,” and ‘“‘ Munster’ sent by C.-in-C. 
from Scapa. 150 German prisoners taken. 

In March, 1917, Admira] pir David Beatty detailed 2nd Cruiser 
Squadron to patrol area between 62° and Lat. 65° N. and Long. 0° to 
5° W., and on 16/3/17 “Achilles ”’ (Captain Martin Leake), patrolling N.E. of 
Faroes, sent the boarding steamer “‘ Dundee’ (Commander Day, R.N.R.) 
to board a merchant ship. ‘‘ Dundee” sent boarding boat and took 
station astern, while “ Achilles’”’ cruised on the beam. Directly the 
boarding officer got on board, German ensign was hoisted and fire opened 
by raider. ‘‘ Achilles’’ instantly smothered her with projectiles and she 
capsized and sank in a few minutes; none of her crew were saved, and 
the boarding officer and boat’s crew were also lost. 
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The C.-in-C. had arranged a code word to inform Admiral Com- 
manding roth Cruiser Squadron when a Grand Fleet battle was imminent, 
and on receipt of this code word roth Cruiser Squadron was to proceed 
at full speed to a line between S.W. part of Norway and the Orkneys, 
to cut off any raiders, etc., that might get through the Grand Fleet. 
However, on May 31, 1916, this code word was not made, but at 6 p.m. 
signal was received to take up position on line due north of Shetlands, 
and 5 ships of the roth Cruiser Squadron got there by June rst ; but if 
any raiders came out with the High Seas Fleet they must have been 
sunk during the battle. We saw none, though two had been expected 
and we had been warned. 


The roth Cruiser Squadron resumed former blockade station about 
June 4th. However, during the two years 1916 and 1917 two enemy raiders 
managed to evade the roth Cruiser Squadron—one, the “ See Adler,” 
disguised as Dutch mail steamer “‘Gamma,” was met at midnight by 
“ Teutonic,” and at 4 a.m. by “‘ Avenger,” orders having been given by the 
Admiralty that Dutch mail steamers were to be delayed as little as possible. 
“Teutonic ’’ went close to the steamer, who had “‘ Gamma, Nederland ”’ 
on her side in electric light, and he signalled some questions and got 
satisfactory answers; he did not report this to Flagship, as W.T. silence 
was on, and he considered she was correct, though he did not board 
owing to bad weather. ‘‘ Avenger” met her at 4 a.m. and did the same 
thing, but reported to ‘“‘ Alsatian,” and, unfortunately, as I was not called, 
she was allowed to proceed. At 6.30 a.m. I saw the log, and immediately 
gave orders: ‘‘‘Gamma’ to be chased and boarded.” I also asked 
Kirkwall for any news of “Gamma,” and in about an hour got a reply 
she was in Kirkwall, so I knew the vessel let go was a “ wrong ’un,”’ 
but alas, she was not seen by the vessels in chase. The other raider was 
a Sailing vessel, with auxiliary engine. According to German accounts 
she was boarded by a cruiser off S.W. coast of Iceland, “‘E”’ patrol ; 
but I have not been able to discover which cruiser or if any cruiser did 
so. Itis said that the German captain bamboozled the boarding officer 
by dressing up an officer as the captain’s wife, and entertaining the 
boarding officer, who thought all was correct, and did not recognise the 
ship’s papers were faked, and the boat’s crew evidently did not search 
the ship properly below, or they must have discovered gun mountings, 
etc., though they were camouflaged. 

H.M.S. “ Otway” captured an English steamer, S.S. “ Older,” 
with a German prize crew on board, from a German submarine; it was 
intended to make her into a raider. The prisoners were put on board 
H.M.S. “ Alsatian,’”’ and we discovered from them that once the sub- 
marine had tried to find “ Alsatian ”’ for 30 days on end. Two gunlayers 
who had been trained in anti-submarine work in the 1oth Cruiser Squadron 
were taking passage in the ‘‘ Mediterranean.’’ They sighted a periscope 
while smoking on deck, they rushed to the only gun, and opened fire 
and beat off the submarine. Three times torpedoes were fired at cruisers 
off the coast of Iceland ; fortunately they were not hit by them, but the 
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cruisers in each case opened fire on the submarines, though the peri- 
scopes had not been sighted till the torpedoes had been seen approaching. 
The “‘ Alsatian’ had an exciting experience in rescuing the cattle trans- 
port S.S. “‘ Devona” from an attack in mid-ocean by a submarine. 
At 6.30 a.m. on a calm sunny day S.O.S. was received from this steamer 
in the neighbourhood of Rockall Island, about 180 miles from “ Alsatian.” 
She was ordered to steer towards two trawlers about 40 miles away ; 
‘‘Devona” replied submarine was between her and them; at 8 a.m. she 
was ordered to steer towards ‘‘ Alsatian,” and “ Alsatian ’’ went full 
speed towards “Devona” and made W.T. signals en clair to tell 
“ Devona”’ she was coming. They approached at about 30 miles per 
hour, and by 2.30 p.m. the steamer was sighted, and reported by visual 
they had only ten rounds of ammunition left, and were on fire, and W.T. 
shot away; but the submarine had disappeared. At 3 p.m. the 
“ Alsatian’ sent a party in two boats, which put out the fire and 
brought back three wounded men. I recommended the master and the 
gun’s crew for decorations and a gratuity, which were granted. The 
submarine was not seen by “ Alsatian,” though, of course, we ex- 
pected an attack at any moment—the sea was calm, and visibility so 
good that we could have seen the periscope if it broke the surface. 
The S.S. “‘ Devona ” got eventually to New York in safety. 


In concluding my lecture I wish to urge you to remember constantly 
some suggestions and a fact. First, it is of vital importance to our Empire 
to do everything we can in peace time to encourage and maintain our 
merchant navy, and to keep it manned by British seamen—({no foreigners. 
Out of about 245,000 officers and men in our Merchant Navy there 
are about 15,000 foreigners and about 45,000 Lascars and Asiatics) 
—and to keep the merchant personnel in close touch with the Royal 
Navy; and a certain proportion of our suitable passenger steamers 
should always be built to carry an armament so’ that they can be 
quickly converted into armed mercantile cruisers when required. It 
has been proved that it costs five times as much to strengthen and alter 
a steamer to carry a gun armament as it does to put in the strengthening 
during construction, and the presence of the strengthening doesn’t 
materially interfere with either cargo or passenger accommodation ; 
and whereas it took two months in some cases to make liners fit to carry 
6-in. guns, others which had been designed as recommended by the 
A.M.C. Committee were ready and complete in four to ten days. Com- 
plete plans for fitting out selected vessels would, of course, be kept at 
Admiralty, and suitable C.O.s and personnel to supplement the mer- 
cantile crew told off at the various depots. Also, through the R.N.V.R. 
Sea Scouts, etc., it is necessary to encourage as many of our young men 
and boys as possible to learn practical seamanship and boat work, whether 
they adopt the sea as a profession or not, so that if, and when, war breaks 
out, we can again very quickly expand our Royal Navy to a war footing 
and rapidly utilise the whole of our maritime resources, merchant navy 
and fishing fleet to maintain the Freedom of the Seas for our ships and 
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trade of all kinds. The fact is that the battleship is not yet obsolete— 
of course, we must also have an adequate Air Force, and a large proportion 
of our Air Force trained to act with our Navy in wartime, but the story 
I have told you to-day emphasises the fact that unless we had possessed 
a fleet of battleships superior to that of our German enemy, the roth 
Cruiser Squadron could not have performed the Blockade of Germany 
in the Atlantic. It was the Grand Fleet at Scapa that prevented the 
Germans from sending out a couple of fast battle cruisers, which could 
have obliterated the roth Cruiser Squadron in about 48 hours or less, 
and so released the Blockade that the First Lord described as having 
the strangle hold on Germany and the Central Powers. Hold on to 
your Battleships ! for it is the Battleships that will enable the aircraft- 
carriers to function, as well as enabling cruisers to keep ocean routes 
clear for food supplies and blockade—£600,000,000 worth of trade 
cannot be carried by aircraft. 


DISCUSSION. 


ADMIRAL W. F. MANN: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I think it is 
only fitting that one of the officers of the old Navy, and also a very old member of 
this Institution, should get up and thank most heartily his old ship-mate, Tupper, 
for the most interesting lecture he has given us to-day. I am sure you will agree 
with me when I say that he must have taken the greatest trouble in collecting 
a mass of information and photographs in regard to operations, many of which 
we knew nothing about before to-day. I have a great personal interest in this 
lecture, because 45 years ago Tupper and I were shipmates in the “North American” 
flag-ship. I was Commander, and he was a midshipman, and I marked him out 
then as a painstaking and careful officer, and a most excellent boat sailor. [ 
also had every reason to know that when he made up his mind that he intended 
to get to a particular place he would get there, and although at that time he was 
only a midshipman in that ship, I was quite sure he had made up his mind not 
only to get on the Admirals’ List, but to be a distinguished officer in the great 
Service to which he belonged; and he got there. 

LIEUT.-COMMANDER H. CHAMBERLAIN: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
may I rise, as an old officer of the watch, in which Sir Reginald Tupper was a 
midshipman, to second what has just been said. I desire to take this opportunity 
of thanking him for his lecture and of informing the company present of a fact 
which is not generally known. In 1863 I was on board the “ Resistance.”’ 
Admiral Sir Sydney Dacres was in command of the fleet, which consisted of the 
‘* Edgar,’”’ the ‘‘ Liverpool ’’ and the ‘‘ Emerald ”’ (a wooden frigate), the “‘ Warrior ”’ 
(Lieut. Fisher), the ‘‘ Black Prince,” ‘‘ Royal Oak,”’ “‘ Resistance,”’ “‘ and ‘‘ Defence.”’ 
We were anchored at Kirkwall in August, 1863. Leaving in the afternoon, rather 
late, with the intention of getting round Cape Wrath, Sir Sydney Dacres breasted 
the beginning of a gale of wind. The old line of battleship had a bow which could 
only be distinguished from the stern because the bowsprit was there. We made 
very heavy weather, so that when we had proceeded a certain distance the signal 
went round to bear up in succession. We bore up in succession, The afternoon 
was getting on, and Sir Sydney Dacres evidently thought that to get back to 
Kirkwall might land us in the dark, so he headed for Scapa Flow, and I believe 
that was the first time that a British fleet ever anchored in Scapa Flow. A 
reference to the records will bear out the statement that we did anchor there, 
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and I hope that any officer who is able to communicate with the Admiralty will 
establish that as a most interesting historical fact. I have much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks. 


PAYMASTER-COMMANDER H. B. TuFFILL: I should like, if I may, as a member 
of the Royal Naval Reserve, to express my grateful thanks, and those of the Force, 
to Admiral Tupper for all he has so kindly said about us. As one who happened 
to know a great deal of the details connected with the work of the roth Cruiser 
Squadron, which the lecturer has so ably described to us to-day, I should like 
most heartily to support his concluding remarks that we, as an Island Nation. 
must do all in our power to foster “‘ the call of the sea’’ among our people. I 
am sure that call appeals to everybody here to-day, and it should appeal to every 
man who calls himself a Britisher, a member of the British Empire; but 
unfortunately at the present time the condition of Trade is such that a large pro- 
portion of our ships are unemployed. Admiral Tupper gave particulars of the 
numbers of officers and men in the Merchant Service, but unhappily a great per- 
centage of tiem are unemployed at the present moment owing to this condition, 
and that is retarding the chances of the youth of the country joining the Merchant 
Service. When Trade improves, our ships will be able to go to sea again, and our 
boys will then get the chance of learning all about the sea. I am sure that is a 
state of things that we all hope will very soon come about. 

I should like, if I may, to refer to one or two points that have been mentioned 
by Admiral Tupper in connection with the work of the roth Cruiser Squadron. 
I had the honour of being very closely associated with the organisations ashore, 
both at Scapa Flow and later at Swarbacks Ming; and after that at the Admiralty. 
The vast amount of detailed work that had to be done in connection with the 
toth Cruiser Squadron was more than any average man would appreciate: night 
after night, and day after day, the officers were working out all the details of all 
ships, British, Allied and neutral, that were bringing food and raw material, 
not only to this country, but also practically the whole of Europe. I believe 
there were three ladies who kept a most marvellous card index, which enabled 
all the details to be followed most closely, such as, for instance, the consignors and 
consignees of the cargoes, whether they were friendiy or otherw se. That detailed 
work I know was of the greatest use to those who had to follow the movements 
of the ships from the point of view of the blockade. Admiral Tupper has referred 
to many instances which were of quite a commonplace nature in connection with 
the oiganisation at the time. I was at Swarbacks Mins before that base was 
stai ted, and well acquainted with it when in full being. Colliers took the coal 
there for the ships connected with the patrol: when those ships came back off 
the patrol, the officers used to tell me that they had signals, on an average, of every 
quarter of an hour during the whole time they were at sea, to the effect that some- 
body had sighted something which he called a submarine. I ask you, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, to imagine the state of nerves of a man who had had 30 days at 
sea, and who was told every quarter of an hour of each 24 hours of the day that 
somebody had sighted a submarine, often. right close to his actual position. But 
I am very happy to tell you that we were able, by means of our organisation at 
Swarbacks Mins, to give the officers and men a run on shore while the ships were 
being coaled, and that they had a thorough rest for three days or more. I venture 
to hope that what we did in that connection was of some help to the 1oth Cruiser 
Squadron. 


CapTaAINn T. DANNREUTHER, R.N. (retired): Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, as one of Admiral Tupper’s junior captains, I should like to thank 
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him on their behalf for what he has said in regard to the work of his staff and his 
officers and men, who served under his command in the roth Cruiser Squadron. 
One point made light of was the fact that Admiral Tupper rarely had enough 
cruisers available to maintain a complete patrol from the time he took over the 
command to the time he left. In the course of his lecture he mentioned that he 
had asked Lord Beatty for more armed merchant cruisers, but casualties continually 
reduced the numbers actually on patrol. It really required 28 vessels to control the 
whole area, and very often the number available at sea fell below half that number. 
It is not difficult to calculate the proper number of ships required to maintain 
an efficient patrol in a given area with cruisers, say, 30 miles apart, but when the 
correct number is not available, it is like playing a game of ‘‘ fox and geese.”” One 
cannot prevent a fox getting through if there is even one vacancy in the line of 
geese. It is really astonishing that of the total volume of passing shipping only 
4 per cent. proved to have got through our patrol lines without examination. I 
presume the lecturer ascribed this to our good luck, but I think his officers and men 
appreciated that it was really due to exceptionally good management on the part 
of the Admiral and his staff. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, it only remains for me to convey 
your thanks to Admiral Tupper for his excellent lecture this afternoon. He placed 
the facts before us in an exceedingly clear manner, and I entirely agree with Admiral 
Mann that even those of us who have no technical knowledge of the subject, were 
able to follow and appreciate everything that was said. The lecture is an example 
of the everlasting endurance that the Navy has always shown. We all know 
its unceasing work in the war, and the fine spirit of the Merchant Navy, who were 
always ready to go to sea again immediately after being torpedoed. As Admiral 
Tupper said, “‘ The more closely the Merchant Navy works with the Royal Navy 


the better it will be for this country. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, on behalf of all of you, I convey your hearty thanks 
to Admiral Tupper for his excellent lecture. 


ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD TUPPER: Thank you, very much, Sir Herbert Miles, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, for your kind vote of thanks. I am very sorry we have 
all been disappointed at the absence of Lord Beatty through an accident. I should 
like to say, in regard to Captain Dannreuther’s remarks, that the largest number 
of vessels we had on the patrol at one time was 17 actually on patrol, three on the 
way in and two on the way out, making 22 actually at sea. 


On the motion of Rear-Admiral. H. W. Richmond, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to General Sir H. Miles for presiding, and the meeting terminated. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Owing to the very heavy weather experienced, it was decided to reorganise 
the roth Cruiser Squadron and substitute only Armed Merchant Cruisers for the 
out-of-date Cruisers. This resulted as follows. 


On December 4th, 1914, the 1oth Cruiser Squadron consisted of the following 
ships :— 
From August 1914 to March 1916. 


“ Alsatian ”’ ae ... Rear-Admiral Dudley de Chair, Capt. G. Trewby, 
D.S.O., Flag Captain. 


From March 1916 to December 1917. 
Vice-Admiral R. Tupper, Capt. H. H. Smith, D.S.O., Flag Captain. 


“ Teutonic ”’ me <. Capt G.P- Ross, R. Benson, J. S. Luard, A. H. Smyth. 

““Cedric”’... aia ... Capt. R. Benson. Too large, returned to ‘‘ White 
Star.” btm 

“ Otway ”’... ae ... Capt. E. L. Booty, M.V.O., Sunk. 

“Columbella”... ... Capt. H. L. P. Heard, A. Bromley, H. L. Watts-Jones. 

“Patina” os. ea ... Commr. G. W. Vivian, V. L. Bowring, W. G. Howard. 

“ Mantua” i ... Commr. C. Tibbits, M.V.O. 

“Hildebrand ’”’ ... ... Commr, H. Edwards, J. F. Grant-Dalton. 

‘*Motagua ” ies ... Capt. J. A. Webster, L. L. Dundas. Once mined ; once 
torpedoed : repaired. 

“ Virginian ”’ ee ... Commr. H. N. Garnett, Capt. H. H. Smith, Commr. 
M. H. Wilding. Torpedoed, but repaired. 

“ Bayano ” Bee ... Commr. H.C. Carr. Sunk. 

“‘ Caribbean ”’ ier ... Commr. F. H. Walter. Sunk. 

“‘Oropesa”’ (changed name \ Commr. Norman L. Stanley. 

to) ““Champagne”’__... f{ Capitaine de Frégate C. Berthelot, P.G. Brown. Sunk. 

“ Orotava”’ a ... Commr. G. E. Corbett. 

“Changuinola”’ ... ... Commr. H. C. R. Brocklebank. 

“TAMATY bie ... Commr. R. H. Bather, and F. W. Dean. Sunk. 

“‘Patuca”’... ea .... Commr. France Hayhurst and T. Dannreuther. 

“Eskimo ” ies ... Commr. C. W. Trousdale. 

GK 2.5: pes ... Commr. T. E. Wardle. 

““Ambrose ”’ aes ... Commr. V. L. Bowring. 

‘‘Digby ” (changed name \ Commr. R. F. H. Mahon. 

to) “Artois”... ... f Capitaine de Frégate J. de Marguéray, H. Cardale. 
“Clan McNaughton ” ... Commr. R. Jeffreys. Sunk. 
“ Viknor ” nae ... Commr. E. O. Ballantyne. Sunk. 


Later the following ships joined the squadron :—- 


“ Arlanza”’ rey ... Capt. D. T. Norris, Capt. G. M. Marston. 

“India” ... se ... Commr. W. G. A. Kennedy. Sunk. 

“‘ Andes”’ ... zi ... Capt. G. B. W. Young. 

“Alcantara”... ... Commr. T. E. Wardle. Sunk. 

“Orcoma”’ ioe ... Commr. C. W. Bruton, Capt. R. H. Coppinger. 
“BDO” ise aus ... Commr. E. F. V. R. Dugmore, and C. A. W. Wrightson. 


NotE.—Where more than one name appears, officers succeeded each other in 
command. 
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““ Avenger ” pee ... Commr. A. L. Ashby. Sunk. 

‘“ Orvieto ”’ se ... Rear-Admiral Morgan Singer. Capt. G. P. England. 
‘‘ Victorian ”’ es ..- Commr, F. H. Walter. 

“Gloucestershire ”’ ... Commr. N. L. Stanley, T. A. Williams. 


Commr, A. H. Smyth. 
Comnmr. H. S. Cardale. 
Commr. J. G. Wharton. 


and 18 Iceland Trawlers. 


“iaidevia” 
‘« Kildonan Castle’ “i 
‘‘ Armadale Castle ’’ 





APPENDIX II. 


Specimen Return. 


DIRECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF SHIPS INTERCEPTED AND SENT IN BY ORDER OF 
IOTH CRUISER SQUADRON BETWEEN 23RD NOVEMBER AND 4TH DECEMBER, IgI6. 





Numbers intercepted. 


Numbers sent in. 


















































Nationality. 
East- West- East- | West- 
| bound. | bound. Total. bound. | bound. Total. 
= ) : 
Neutrals— | 
American ... | 3 I 4 2 | — 2 
Norwegian... iy fe 4. | 7 Io | | 10 
Swedish = | 4 3 7 3 | I 4 
Danish ; 5 3 8 5 | 5 
Dutch , | 3 10 | 4/-— 4 
British and Allied— | 
British 5 5 Io — — — 
Russian = I 4 _— need ae 
TOTALS — ae 37 20 57 24 I 25 
British Ports and sieges 
and vice versa = I I oe — ac 
| 
TOTALS | 37 21 58 24 I 25 
Other vessels neither East = 
nor Westbound ... | _— elt Snes — it. hin 
Trawlers .. ee | — se Dias — _ ven 
TOTALS - - — | _— | 84 — ~~ 25 
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APPENDIX III. 


I0TH CRUISER SQUADRON. 





BLOCKADE OF GERMANY BY THE TENTH CRUISER SQUADRON 


From date of Formation (24th December, 1914) to date of Abolition 
(8th December, 1917). 


Su1ips Lost AND NUMBER OF Lives Lost. 





2I 





Gross 


Killed 
(including died 




















Ship. Type. | Tonn- | Date of Cause of Loss. of Wounds). 
age. Loss. ae 
Officers. | Men. 
“* Viknor ” 5,386 | 13.1.15 | Lost off Irish coast 22 272 
“Clan McNaughton”’ 4,985 | 3.2.15 | Believed to have found- 20 257 
3 ered in N. Atlantic. 
‘‘ Bayano”’ g 5,948 | 11.3.15 | Sunk by Submarine off 15 182 
= Corsewall Pt., Galloway. 
“India” . rs) 7,940 | 8.8.15 | Sunk by Submarine off To 113 
ve Norwegian coast. 
“ Alcantara ”’ g 15,300 | 29.2.16 | Sunk in action with the 5 69 
3 raider “‘ Greif,” in 
o Lat. 61°48 N., 
a Long. 1°40 E. 
“* Hilary ”’ ... 3 6,239 | 25.5.17 | Sunk by Submarine in -- 4 
5 Atlantic. 
“ Avenger ”’ < 15,000 | 14.6.17 | Sunk by Submarine in — I 
N, Atlantic, 
** Otway ”’... 12,077 | 23.7.17 | Sunk by Submarine in _ 10 
N. Atlantic. 
“Champagne ” 5,360 | 9.10.17 | Sunk by Submarine in 5 50 
Atlantic. 
6 sunk by Submarines a2 958 
Totats 9 A.M.C.s} — 78,235 — 1 sunk in action 26 104 
‘ 2 lost. armed 
guards 
’ wand 103 1,062 
; i \ a 
1,035 
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APPENDIX IV. 


BLOCKADE OF GERMANY BY THE TENTH CRUISER SQUADRON 


VESSELS ESCORTED IN BY TRAWLERS ATTACHED TO THE 
IOTH CRUISER SQUADRON. 


From 19th April to 6th May 1917. 


The Trawlers attached to the 1oth Cruiser Squadron have escorted into Port, 
or handed over to the local Auxiliary Patrols, from various parts of area patrolled 


by the roth Cruiser Squadron, the following vessels. 


been an average of 4 Trawlers on patrol. 
always available to assist roth Cruiser Squadron for escort duty. 


During this period there has 


It is hoped soon to have 12 Trawlers 





| 


| 


| 











| Escorted and 
Ship. Nat. | Cargo. | From To handed 
| | over to— 
| | 
662. ‘‘ Fiore ”’ Nor.S.V.| — | Buenos Odense | Fair Island 
Ayres Patrol. 
764. “I. P. Juste- 
pen... Dan.S.S.; — Copenhagen | Cardiff Stornoway 
| Patrol. 
747. “Yuba” Nor. S.V. | Oil cake| Savannah Aarhus do. 
789. “ Yola”’ | Nor. S.V. | Wheat Buenos Odense do. 
| Ayres 
773. “Hermione”... | British Oil Port Kirkwall do. 
| oiler | Arthur 
771. “Mendip 
Range” . |British S.S.| General Philadelphia| Leith do. 
760. “Cuyahoga”... | British {| Oil | Philadelphia} Grange- | Kirkwall. 
| oiler | | mouth 
772. “Gwladys” ... | Brit. S.S. | Wheat | Galveston Hull Stornoway 
| Patrol. 
793. ‘‘ Hambleton- | British | Grain | New York Leith do. 
Range, a 3 and oil. | 
756. “A. H. Friis” |Dano.S.V.| Salt | Setubal Trangis- do. 
| vaag 
834. ‘‘ Pietro”’ . | Ital. S.S. | Wheat | Galveston | Newcastle do. 
798. “Vik” | Nor. S.V. | Maize | Buenos Aarhus do. 
| | | Ayres 
| | 


| 








There are no vessels on their way in with Armed Guards at the present time. 
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ARMY ADMINISTRATION. 


By Lievut.-GENERAL Sir H. S. G. Mites, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
G.B.E., C.V.O. 





On Wednesday, 1st November, 1922. 


Fretp MARSHAL Ear Hate, K.T., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., K.C.LE., 
in the Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN : My lords, ladies and gentlemen, I believe that it is customary 
on these occasions for the Chairman to say a few words in introducing the 
lecturer. Sir Herbert Miles requires no introduction from me in the Royal United 
Service Institution, and certainly not to a gathering so representative of the 
Services as we have here to-day. Before I ask Sir Herbert to begin his lecture, 
I would like to say how very delighted I am to preside on this occasion. He and 
I served together at the War Office with that great Secretary of State who did 
more, I think, than any other War Minister to fit the British Army for the great 
crisis through which it has so victoriously passed—Lord Haldane. I am glad to 
see him here to-day. During my service at the War Office in those historical days, 
I learned to appreciate General Miles, and to realise how thoroughly he knows the 
subject on which he is going to lecture to us to-day. With those few words of 
preface, I will ask Sir Herbert Miles to deliver his lecture. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SiR H. S. G. Mires: Field-Marshal, my lords, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am very much obliged to our Chairman for the kind things he 
has said. We served together at the War Office in somewhat strenuous days 





LECTURE. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


MY subject this afternoon, ‘“‘ Army Administration,’”’ is a wide one, and 
perhaps to some a dull one; it is none the less important, for all that. 
My object is to give you a general view of Army administration as it 
stands to-day. Owing to the constitution of our Army, administration 
will always play a preponderating part in it. In our higher military 
appointments, in our military governorships—at Malta, Gibraltar, 
Bermuda—administration enters largely, and to fill those appointments 
with advantage an officer must be experienced in administration. The 
subject of administration must be considered in conjunction with that 
of organisation: a good organisation simplifies and facilitates adminis- 
tration, a bad organisation renders it difficult. I am inclined to think 
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that in the past we paid more attention to organisation than is the case 
at present. Let me take as an example Wellington’s battalion: 
Wellington’s battalion had a colonel and two majors, each major having 
four companies under him. That was a good and well-balanced 
organisation. Later on, while we still had eight companies (before we 
adopted the four company system), the organisation consisted of a 
colonel and a second in command, with eight companies directly under 
them. That is a defective organisation, and the Wellington battalion is 
decidedly superior. Napoleon said ‘‘ You cannot command more than 
five units”; but we saddled our battalion commanders with eight. 
Again, in such an organisation you do not get a well-balanced and 
symmetrical arrangement: you get an organisation of the kind which, 
I daresay, is known to all of you as a pipe; that happens when 
subordinates are in succession, such as a chief, a deputy chief, an 
assistant chief or a deputy-assistant chief, etc. A balanced and 
symmetrical arrangement is generally the best, though I will not say it 
is always so. 


Basis OF ARMY ADMINISTRATION. 


Our Army Administration is closely interwoven with our constitu- 
tional history. It is a mistake to suppose that old methods of 
administration are past and gone; we progress, perhaps, but we progress 
in circles, and return frequently to the same point. The Constitutional 
Settlement of William and Mary still forms the basis of Army 
Administration, and our tendency, whenever we depart from it, is to 
return to it. That Settlement was made after the nation had suffered 
under the government of Cromwell’s five major-generals—a form of 
government that the nation deeply resented. Under the Settlement the 
government of the Army was divided into two parts: (xr) Command, 
and (2) Administration. By Command we mean all the military 
business: that is, discipline, training, leading, and all that appertains 
to the education of the soldier and the officer. We mean by 
Administration the supplying of his daily needs. In the Settlement 
“Command” was exercised under the prerogative of the Crown; it 
included discipline, training, and selection for Command—though to a 
certain extent the selection for Command was left more or less in the 


hands of Parliament under the Secretary at War. Political reasons . 


entered into appointments for command. I daresay you know the 
story of George III., who, when he was shown a list of generals for a 
certain expedition, exclaimed ‘‘ Well, they frighten me—I do not know 
what they will do to the French!” ‘ Administration” was under the 
prerogative of Parliament, the power of the purse; it consisted of 
Barracks, Ordnance, Artillery and Engineers under the Board of 
Ordnance, Commissariat under the Treasury, and Finance under the 
Secretary at War. 

A Committee, of which Lord Howick was Chairman, sat in 1837 
to enquire into the practicability or expediency of consolidating the 
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departments of the Civil Administration of the Army. The Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Hardinge gave evidence before the Committee, 
and their evidence, which is in the library here, is well worth reading. 
Wellington’s evidence was very much to the point. He was asked 
whether he did not think that the government of the Army was divided 
into too many departments, and this was his answer: “ The command 
of the Army is quite distinct from anything else; the Commander-in- 
Chief has, and can have, nothing to say to finance. The Commander-in- 
Chief cannot move a corporal’s guard from hence to Windsor without 
going to the Civil Department for authority. He must get a route. 
The connection of the Commander-in-chief with finance must always be 
laid out of the question.” His idea was to keep discipline and command 
under the military and, on the other hand, not to interfere with the 
Parliamentary prerogative in the matter of finance. 

After the Crimea, in which the Administration broke down, and 
the Mutiny, there was considerable misgiving on Army matters, and 
the war of 1870-71 woke us up with a shock. We were practically 
defenceless; and a pamphlet—‘ The Battle of Dorking ’—written by 
Colonel Chesney, which described the invasion of England, made a great 
sensation. Reforms were at once introduced; purchase was abolished, 
and Command and Administration were centralised in the War Office, 
the Horse Guards joining the War Office in Pall Mall. There were two 
schools in the Army at that time—the old school and the new school; 
the old school resented the change, the new school more or less welcomed 
it. At the head of the old school was the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Commander-in-Chief, very shrewd, very astute, a man of the world, with 
a great knowledge of the Army. The new school had in it men of great 
talent-—Wolseley, Evelyn Wood, Buller, Maurice, and men of that sort; 
but with all their abilities I doubt if they were equally far-seeing in 
worldly matters as the old school. 

The effect of the change was very marked, and has been well pointed 
out in a lecture delivered by General Ellison. The Army became 
immersed in administrative and routine duties, and training and the 
duties of Command took quite a secondary place. This process was 
fostered by small wars, for in those wars strategy and tactics were less 
prominent than transport and supply. The line between Command and 
what we call Administration was obliterated, and attention was more 
concentrated on such matters as the correct counting of canteen takings 
and the price of necessaries than on training. In consequence of this, 
in 1904, we endeavoured to restore the old separation of functions—the 
putting duties of Command in their proper place in regard to 
Administration. We formed the General Staff. That was a necessary 
step, and one that can hardly be overestimated; but in effect it was a 
return to the old Constitutional Settlement in another form, that is, the 
keeping of Command separate from Administration. In. the second 
place, when the War had been in progress for a short time we began to 
decentralise the administrative functions of the War Office. Munitions 
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and Supply, Recruiting and Railways were, I believe, all more or less 
decentralised. We went back somewhat to the ideas of the original 
Settlement, and it is a curious thing that the Duke of Wellington, 
speaking of decentralisation, said, ‘‘ If ever England engages in a serious 
war, she will return to it.” 


THE WAR OFFICE. 


That brings me to the government of the Army—the War Office. 
The War Office has been constantly enquired into; there have been 
more enquiries, committees, etc., into that department than into any 
other public department. To a certain extent the War Office changes 
constantly, but the more it changes the more it remains the same, 
because its main structure is based on certain main principles of the 
Constitution. It has changed in one respect, however. In the last 
fifteen or twenty years the War Office has vastly improved; it is more 
homogeneous; it is better organised, and takes more sympathetic and 
broader views; the Civilian and Military branches are much more 
united than they were when I first joined it many years ago, and each 
branch has the welfare of the Army thoroughly at heart. But the 
immense difficulty and the great complexity of Army Administration 
are very little understood, certainly by the public, and sometimes even 
by officers who have risen to high rank. As to personnel, the magnitude 
of its work cannot be judged by numbers only, although these are 
considerable, even in comparison with a foreign army. The regular 
Army, Yeomanry, the Militia and the Territorial Forces have different 
terms of service, different methods of recruiting, and require separate 
consideration, forming a complete organisation that is unknown elsewhere. 
As to material, sufficient must be maintained to meet the requirements 
of an empire, for a campaign in Mesopotamia, or an expedition to 
Murmansk. The War Office is one of the largest landowners. There is 
hardly a large town in which it has not a house for recruiting purposes, 
and it has large holdings in every station abroad. In other countries 
land is taken up for Army manceuvres, etc., by the civil authorities; but 
we buy it. 

The chief causes of complexity, however, are voluntary enlistment 
and foreign service. In reference to voluntary enlistment, I should like 
to point out its financial effect. In 1891 the Army Estimates amounted 
to about £17,500,000; now they are about £60,000,000. But there is 
very little difference in the size of the Army then and now; the numbers 
are much about the same; the extra money has gone chiefly in increased 
pay and in the improved conditions of service. With a voluntarily 
enlisted Army you have to make its amenities attractive to the recruit. 
The other cause of complexity is Foreign Service; nobody can tell the 
indirect effect of moves; it is difficult to administer a personnel which 
is all over the world; training is difficult and organisation becomes 
complicated. A pre-war Continental Army had no moves, no troops 
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in barracks overseas, except in local armies, no messes, no married 
quarters, and no regimental system. Therefore, you can see for your- 
selves how greatly Administration enters into all the affairs of the British 
Army. Two deductions may be drawn from this—first, that it is 
impossible to compare the Administration or the cost of our Army with 
that of any other army—they are not on an equal basis; and secondly, 
that it is impossible to decentralise the administration of our Army to 
the same extent as is possible in a Continental army. 

The general effect of this centralisation has resulted in a want of 
unison between the work of the War Office and the work of the Commands. 
This want of unison has been caused, to a great extent, by our constant 
changes of Army policy, of organisation, and of terms of service. Take, 
for instance, the period after the conclusion of the Boer War: Lord 
Roberts became Commander-in-Chief, and it was proposed to organise 
the Army into Army corps; at about the same time a system of three 
years’ service was introduced. The Army corps did not work out very 
well. The generals were appointed, I think, but the units were wanting. 
In 1904 the recommendations of the Esher Committee were adopted in 
part, and the Army Council replaced the Commander-in-Chief. The 
three-years’ system failed. To find the drafts would have required about 
70 per cent. of extensions of service on the part of the three-years’ men, 
but I think that not more than 20 per cent. of extensions were 
obtained. It was necessary, therefore, to send to India men with less 
than two years to serve. Short terms of service dependent on extensions 
had always been deprecated previously. A longer term of service was 
reintroduced, but the transition period was very difficult. At the end 
of 1904 Mr. Arnold Foster introduced a scheme of grouped battalions, 
which, however, never came out. Lord Haldane’s important reforms 
followed. Thus within a few years three schemes of Army policy were 
proposed, each different in character; they were worked out in haste, 
and, naturally, the Army was unable to follow them; in fact, the Army 
could not be expected to follow them. With regard to this a well-known 
writer, who had served in the ranks, and with whom I was sitting on a 
committee, said: ‘“‘ There are two Armies, General; the Army that the 
War Office organises, reorganises, and disorganises, and the Army that 
cleans its rifle and falls in on parade.’ I really think that that fairly 
summarises the situation. 


ARMY SYSTEMS. 


I now come to the question of Army systems. Many Army systems 
have been proposed, but if you examine them you will find they are all 
variants of three or four systems which I propose to explain. Some of 
them are based on defective knowledge of what is required, in others the 
designers are entirely unmindful of the cost. The only system which is 
quite separate is the system of local armies. Such a system was in vogue 
in India under the Honourable East India Company ; but after the Mutiny 
local armies were discredited, and whatever administrative advantage 
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the system might have had, it was hardly worth while to dwell on it. 
The subject was well treated in an essay which gained the gold medal 
of this Institution, written by Major-General G. F. Browne in 1888 or 
1889. 

I take first the one-battalion system—that is, the Infantry system 
up to the abolition of purchase; and it is necessary to take into account 
this system, the basis of the regimental system, which is such a factor in 
our Army. It has no counterpart in a foreign army, and it has a 
psychological effect in our Administration which is quite unknown to 
them. That old one-battalion system saved us from many a disaster, 
and is bound up in the glorious history of the Army; many write and 
more speak about it, but it was a complicated system, and those who 
write or speak about it do not always know all the facts. It was bound 
up with Purchase, and Purchase was difficult, complicated, and, to a 
great extent, regimental. You could not treat that old Army as a 
whole; you had to consider the Guards, the Cavalry, and the different 
units of the Line individually. Up to the abolition of Purchase the 
Army was chiefly composed of single battalions—there was no higher 
organisation; there were no linked battalions; there was a slight 
territorial connection, but not great. As regards the men, the battalions 
were not as regimental as they are now. When a regiment left India 
men were bountied to fill up the gaps, thus reducing the draft, so that 
regiments were filled with men from other regiments. Men were 
similarly drafted to fill battalions for the Crimea, afterwards the 
battalions so depleted were sent out. The regiment, therefore, as regards 
men, was not regimental.t’ As regards the officers, the changes were as 
frequent, or more frequent, than they are now. But the system was 
elastic. In 1859 102 battalions were abroad, and about 30 at home. 
Had it been wished to send any of those 30 home battalions abroad it 
would have been done by drafting them up from men serving in the 
other regiments. 

Regiments were very social in those days—entertaining was a great 
feature. It was the custom to ask every regiment in the garrison to 
dinner with you, and to be invited in return. All regiments were much 
of a muchness socially. The Horse Guards of that day somewhat 
discountenanced the selection of regiments by officers joining, with a 
view to preventing undue preference for regiments. The stereotype 
form of reply, which I have often seen, was that H.R.H., the Commander- 
in-Chief would: prefer that Ensign So-and-so (whatever his name was) 
should join the regiment that H.R.H. had been pleased to select for him. 
If he had any interest, things, of course, could be arranged, but anything 
like persuading Cadets to enter certain regiments would not have been 
regarded with favour. 

The regimental officer generally did not look for promotion or 
advancement outside the regiment. There was no retirement on account 





4 See Lord Airey’s Committee, the Wantage Committee, etc. 
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of age. Practically there was no limit to the period of Command, and 
the security of tenure increased the independence of commanding 
officers. As a consequence, under Purchase the colonel of a regiment 
was everybody, and generals and the staff were comparative nobodies. 
With organisation, the number and power of generals and the staff 
increased, while the power of the commanding officer diminished. 
Brigades and divisions were formed in war, but there was no organisation 
in peace. A distinguished field-marshal said, ‘‘ Organise the Army and 
you will ruin it’; he meant, of course, that the bringing in of brigadiers 
and others would mean the lowering of the commanding officer’s position. 
His idea was the regimental Army, of which the colonel was the great 
factor, and anything which impaired that factor in any way would be 
to the detriment of the Army. 

After that, in the early seventies, the linked battalion with the 
territorial system came into force, and the old regimental system was 
profoundly modified; some of its main features disappeared. I do not 
think the effect of the change was quite realised at the time. As regards 
personnel, the regiments became more rigidly regimental than ever 
before; men and officers remained in the link; interchanges with, and 
drafts from, other regiments ceased, and the battalion abroad was 
maintained by drafts from the link at home. All drafts came from the 
link, with what was known as the “ turnover’ when_a battalion relieved 
its link abroad. Therefore, the system became a strict, or more or less 
strict, regimental one for the men, and it was about the same for the 
officers. There were more exchanges in the old one-battalion regiments, 
because if an officer did not wish to go to India he had to exchange into 
another regiment. These factors—linked battalions, organisation and 
territorialisation—increased very much the difficulty of Administration, 
and enormously increased the efficiency of the Army; but, in fact, the 
old regimental system was superseded. 

There is one thing about the territorial organisation that I should 
like to mention, though I do not want to make too much of it. The 
territorial organisation has come to stay; all armies are based on it, but 
it breaks down in war. If a regiment suffers heavy losses it is difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, to fill it up from its own Regimental district, 
and unless it could be arranged that the enemy should kill the same 
number of men in every Battalion, it is clear that men must be posted 
as available. This was the case in the German army, as described by 
von Stein, the Minister of War, and we found, I think, the same difficulty 
here. 

Cardwell had intended a wider link than the two battalions, but 
the regimental feeling was so strong at that time that he abandoned any 
idea of extending it. The Esher Committee recommended groups of 
eight battalions, but, as I think I mentioned, that system never came 
in. Mr. Arnold Foster, in a scheme which was drafted in December, 





1 « A War Minister and his Work.’’ By Gen. von Stein. 
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1904, proposed to organise the Army in “ groups’ of battalions. The 
Infantry of the Line were to be divided into two categories—general 
service battalions and short service battalions. General service was for 
battalions abroad and for foreign service, and consisted of nine years 
with the Colours and three in the Reserve. The short service men were 
to serve two years with the Colours and eight in the Reserve, with the 
intention of forming a large Reserve. In each group there were to be 
eight service battalions, six abroad and two at home, and five short 
service battalions. The two battalions at home were to find the drafts 
for the six abroad, and any difference would, it was hoped, be made up 
by getting volunteers from the short service battalions. This is the 
draft Army Order. The Army was formed into 14 groups—the Highland 
group, the Lowland group, the Border group, the Yorkshire group, the 
Lancashire group, the Western group, the Northern Irish group, the 
South Irish group, and so on. That was the group system; there are 
different opinions as to its merits. Its success would have depended on 
the way in which it was administered, and the Administration would 
have been intricate and difficult; it would have required sympathetic 
handling; but, personally, I think the Group System has distinct 
advantages, and if carefully administered would, I believe, have proved 
an elastic and economical system. The Army Order, however, never 
came out—the Ministry went out instead. 

When Lord Haldane came in, he maintained the link, but enormously 
improved it by adding third battalions—a third reserve battalion. This 
addition of a third battalion had always been intended by Cardwell. 
The third battalion was to form a depot, when both battalions went on 
service, and it was an essential feature of the link battalion system, but 
until Lord Haldane reorganised the Army the intention had never been 
carried out. Lord Haldane devoted his energies to the organisation of 
the Army for war. He formed divisions, not on paper, but in being, and 
those divisions went out in 1914 as formed in peace. In my opinion, 
and I think you will all agree with me, no finer Army and no better 
trained Army than that which went out in 1914 ever left our shores. 
lord Haldane realised the importance of a general staff, and did his best 
to organise it. He improved the Administration of the Army; he 
remodelled Commands and decentralised Records, and finally divided 
those Services which require the trained man, the disciplined soldier, 
from those Services which are more akin to the duties of civil life, such 
as the Administrative Services, and can be more readily improvised. It 
is in this direction, I think, that we -shall very likely see further 
developments. 

There is one point I should like to mention, and that is the command 
of troops. Generally, our officers have less opportunity, and are, 
consequently, less practised in command than the officers of foreign 
armies. The Staff now is larger, dnd more officers have served on the 
Staff than was formerly the case; but under the old system accelerated 
promotion was given by brevets. Consequently, our most distinguished 
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generals, oftener than not, have never commanded a battalion. If an 
officer in our Army has never commanded a battalion he is not likely to 
be given a brigade, though he may be. If he has not commanded a 
brigade he will have commanded nothing from a company until he gets 
a division. Compare a foreign army: an officer commands a company ; 
if he is on the staff he is brought back to command a battalion—not his 
own, perhaps, but another; then he commands a regiment, which is 
three battalions. He then may command a brigade, which is six 
battalions, then perhaps a division, which is twelve battalions ; and then 
an army corps; so that the opportunities of command are much greater 
in a foreign army than in ours. Take the record of that distinguished. 
officer, Field-Marshal von Hindenburg. He commenced in 1865 in the 
3rd Guard Regiment ; he was brought in to command the gist Regiment ; 
then he went back to the general staff. He then commanded the 28th 
Division, returned to the general staff, and finally commanded the 


4th Army Corps. 
THE STAFF. 


The Staff governs the Army, and although it may seem somewhat 
outside the question of Administration, I must describe the Staff to you, 
because Administration depends on the organisation of the Staff. 

There are two Staff systems in Europe—Napoleon’s Staff system and 
Wellington’s Staff system. Other Staff systems arevariants of them. I 
will say a few words to you first on Napoleon’s Staff. The French Staff 
was organised by Louvois in 1687, about the same time as our Settlement 
of the Army took place. When Napoleon had become famous, he took 
over, as a going concern, a very good Staff. Most of the men—Berthier, 
Ney, Soult, and Mathieu Dumas—were great Staff officers, who had 
served in the American War of Independence and had considerable 
experience of Staff work. Napoleon took over this good Staff and 
organised it, of course, after his own fashion. His Staff Services may be 
roughly divided into Service de Bureau, Service de Guerre, Missions d’Etat 
Major and Source des renseignements. The “ missions ’’ were officers 
carrying orders and executing missions on horseback. You can divide 
that Staff in a simple way by saying that there appears to have been a 
writing staff, a fighting staff, and a riding staff. Berthier was a mirror 
of Napoleon’s mind. He was well versed in war; he had seen 32 
campaigns. He was not a good commander, and was very undecided ; 
Napoleon said of him, “ Il n’y avait pas au monde de meilleur chef d’Etat- 
Major, mais il n’était pas en état de commander 500 hommes ”’—“ There 
is no better Staff officer in the world, but he cannot command five hundred 
men.” 

It is difficult to say to what extent he separated Administration 
from Command, but he took into his own hands all the chief work of 
command—operations, recognisance and movements—the latter of 





1“ Out of my Life.’”” V. Hindenburg. 
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which he did with Captain Salamon. Berthier wrote very good orders, 
but Jomini criticises Napoleon’s orders in 1815. Napoleon’s plan of 
issuing orders was as follows: When he came in in the evening he 
generally went to bed until about midnight, when the reports of the day 
had come in from the different generals and Berthier had gone through 
them. He then stretched himself out on the floor, with General Bacler 
d’Albe, on the map, put the compasses at a day’s march, traced all the 
marches of the different corps, and rapidly dictated the orders; these 
were sent out by the officers porteurs d’ordres to various columns in 
different parts of the field of operations.’ 

It is a feature of Napoleon’s Staff that it was an undivided Staff. 
The work of the Staff is apportioned in four bureaux: one bureau does 
operation, and another intelligence; but they are not divided in quarter- 
master-general or adjutant-general departments, and, as far as the outside 
public is concerned, the Staff is one and undivided. This system has 
many advantages, but it is doubtful whether it would be suited to this 
country; it would be more difficult to fix administrative responsibility. 

Wellington’s Staff had an adjutant-general and a quartermaster- 
general. The Q.M.G. branch included the general Staff; it was responsible 
for operations, and the Intelligence Division was under it. That went 
on until 1888. Wellington naturally attached immense importance to 
the selection of his Q.M.G. Staff. When war broke out in 1815 Murray, 
who had been Q.M.G. in the Peninsula, was in America, and Wellington 
insisted on having Colonel de Lancy as Q.M.G., although the Horse Guards 
wished to appoint Sir Hudson Lowe to the post. De Lancy held that 
position up to the battle of Waterloo, in which he was killed. The part 
that de Lancy played before Quatre Bras in concentrating troops to meet 
Napoleon’s movement on that place is well known. 

When I first joined the Q.M.G. Staff at Aldershot operations were 
done by that staff. On a field day, after the manceuvres, if there were 
to be a march past, we formally handed over the troops to the Adjutant- 
General. At that time the branches were quite distinct. The two 
branches of the Staff were called the General Staff. Under that system, 
although General Staff functions were allotted to us, the Adjutant- 
General’s Staff was more sought after and more popular. The A.G. 
branch had the prestige, but the Q.M.G.’s had the power. 

The Prussian Staff, as you know, was based on Wellington’s Staff. 
In 1821, when changes were carried out in the Army in Prussia, they 
took Wellington’s advice very largely, and you will notice that the title 


1 The functions of these officers charged with missions were very important; 
for example, Napoleon ordered Lajeune to ride to Spain to see his brother King 
Joseph, and to tell him to act energetically—to see the Troops, the Marshals, the 
Generals, visit the Arsenals, etc., and to return without loss of time “ Faites que 
je croie avoir vu lorsque je vous aurai parlé.” ‘‘ Allez-y, chercher vos étoiles”’ 
(get your promotion). Lajeune was taken prisoner by the Spaniards and nearly 
lost his life. Another example is that of Colonel Fabvier, who rode from Sala- 
manca to Moscow to report the result of the battle, and there are many 
interesting examples of Napoleon’s methods. 
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“ Quartermaster-general ” still obtains in the German Army. Ludendorff 
was called “ first quartermaster-general ” ; Stein also was quartermaster- 
general. There exists also the adjudantur. In Moltke’s Staff in 1870-71 
the comparison with Wellington’s Staff can be clearly traced. Our 
General Staff was based on the separation of Command from Administra- 
tion; but it is a curious thing that when General von Falkenhayn 
succeeded the younger Moltke as chief of the great General Staff in 
September, 1914, he retained his position of Minister of War, which he 
had previously occupied, thus amalgamating Command with Admini- 
stration. He gives reasons for this, and says: “The unedifying 
relationship between the Minister of War and the General Staff in 1870-71 
had not been known, but it existed in fact.” There had evidently been 
considerable friction; he discusses it at some length in his book.? 
Ludendorff, in his second book, shows the extent to which the time of the 
General Staff was taken up by administrative matters; ‘‘ Recruiting and 
Labour Questions;” “‘ Wages and War Profits; ’’ ‘‘ Provision for the 
ex-Soldier;’’ ‘“‘ The Franchise”’ and “ Peace Overtures’’ are headings 
of chapters in it. 

The lesson to be learned from this is that a powerful chief of the 
General Staff, acting as a Chief Staff Officer, will probably bring about 
the danger which it is desirable to guard against, namely, that he will 
become immersed in the duties of Administration to the detriment of the 
duties of Command; for it seems to be the case that administrative 
duties—I do not know why, perhaps because they are rather duties of 
the moment—tend to a postponement of the duties of Command, as 
happened when the War Office and the old Horse Guards were brought 
together, as already described. 

There are those who think that these excursions of the German 
General Staff into politics were, in some measure, the cause of their 
collapse in 1918. Mr. Lloyd George said, it “‘ would not have happened 
if Germany had had a political organisation, skilled, trained and organised 
for the purpose of appealing to the national sentiment and arousing the 
national spirit,’ and our enemies say that that is what we in this country 
carried out so successfully. 

The chief feature in our modern Staff is its size; the Staff has become 
much larger, but, no doubt, a Staff administering modern methods of 
war must be larger. One important consideration to be regarded in 
dealing with the question of Staff is the relation of the Staff to the 
Departments, that is, to the Administrative Services. Formerly, the 
relationship of the Staff to the Departments was similar to that between 
the Staff and subordinate commanders; now, the administrative services 
are on the Staff, and that constitutes a great change. There is all the 
difference between a commander and a staff officer; they stand in a 
different position and in a different relation to one another. On the 
old Staff of the Q.M.G., up to 1888, I think there were three officers. 


” 





1 “General Headquarters, 1914-16; its Critical Decisions.’’ General von 
Falkenhayn. 
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When I joined it afterwards there were six: three officers and three 
A.S.C. officers. The three officers of the old Staff were the Q.M.G., the 
A.Q.M.G., and the D.A.Q.M.G. In 1888 a change began to take place 
in the direction of the present system. In the days I speak of, when 
there were only three officers, the great Departments were not shown 
on the Staff at all. Supply and Transport, Equipment and Ordnance, 
which are now very important branches of the Q.M.G.’s Staff, were 
more in the position of Commanding Officers. Again, the Medical 
Service, which is now shown as part of the A.G. Staff, was quite separate ; 
it was not shown as belonging to the Staff at all. In the Peninsula 
Wellington wrote memoranda to the Q.M.G. ordering the movements of 
troops, and showing where and how he wanted the different columns to 
march. At the end of many of his memoranda there was frequently an 
instruction to the Q.M.G. somewhat in this form: ‘‘ You will inform 
Mr. Bisset’ (afterwards Sir John Bisset, a very able man who was 
Wellington’s Commissary-General) ‘as to where he shall place the 
depéts and supplies,” etc. These instructions were given in short, 
pithy sentences. But he wrote those instructions to the Q.M.G., and 
they were passed on to the Commissary-General. Wellington was not 
only a very great general but a most able administrative officer. He 
said of himself, ‘‘ I don’t know whether I am a good general, but I do 
know I should make a good commissary-general.” 

High rank is given to the Staff more freely than in former times. If 
the practice of foreign armies is compared with our own in this respect, 
we shall find that the rank of officers in various positions is higher in 
our Army than in theirs. Under Joffre! the Chef de Bureau was a 
colonel, the Sous-Chef a lieutenant-colonel, and the chief of the Bureau of 
Information was a lieutenant-colonel. I suppose with us he would have 
been a general. Nivelle’s sous-chef was a lieutenant-colonel, and Pétain’s 
sous-chef was a lieutenant-colonel. The same was the case in the 
German Army. The officer in charge of their operations was a colonel, 
and I think the Chief of the Staff of an army was only a lieutenant- 
colonel or a colonel. 

Promotion in our Army is not always an unmixed blessing. Officers 
seem to think it is, but they are wrong. Promotion can only be 
considered properly in reference to employment, and rank should be 
given in due proportion toemployment. An officer with rapid promotion 
loses the experience of the lower grades, and as the appointments for 
his rank are few, his sphere of usefulness is often curtailed ; this frequently 
results in his loss to the Army, which is the reverse of economical, and 
is neither to his advantage nor to that of the State. Formerly local and 
temporary rank was given, but an impression seems to have crept in 

that a Staff Officer must have rank because he deals with people of rank. 
““ Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat.” 





—_—— 


1 G.Q.G., par Pierrefeu. 
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This view seems based on a misapprehension ; rank has nothing to do 
with the status of the Staff. Anaide-de-camp, a lieutenant, can give an 
order to a subordinate commander just as well as if he were a general. The 
episode between Berthier and Soult may be quoted : Soult had neglected to 
send Berthier his detailed reports, and there appears to have been some 
friction, upon which Berthier wrote at some length to Soult from Osterode, 
telling him the reports he must send, and said, “ Je ne suis rien dans 
l’armée. Je recgois, au nom de l’Empereur, les rapports de MM. les Maré- 
chaux. . . . Jesuisnul pour ce qui m’est personnel.’ That is the feature 
of the Staff—the distinction between Staff and Command; the Staff are 
the mouthpiece of the General: “ Le chef d’Etat-major n’est rien par 
lui-méme.” 

Well, gentlemen, I think those are the main points that I have to 
put before you. I have endeavoured to show the importance of keeping 
Command separate from Administration. The importance of this has 
not diminished, but the appointment of a chief staff officer to exercise 
control over the General and Administrative Staff would clearly defeat 
this object. 

It is equally important, with that in view and in view of the 
preponderating importance of Administration in our Army, that all 
Staff officers should be trained in Administration, and that they should 
serve in some form or another on the Administration Staff. You cannot 
learn Administration from the top. Administration comes into every 
walk of life, whether you administer an army or whether you administer 
a golf club. Staff Officers should be trained in the junior branches of 
the Administrative Staff, so that officers, when appointed to fill high 
positions in which administration always bears an important part, may 
possess an adequate knowledge of it. 

A large Staff has many disadvantages: it makes and increases 
work; it impedes the dispatch of business; it produces a large volume 
of paper work which is never adequately dealt with. An increase of 
heads of equal rank prevents the attainment of rapid decisions. There 
should be an adequate grouping under one head of a sufficient number 
of cognate sub-heads, so that you have a symmetrical and balanced 
organisation; but there is generally a tendency to increase sub-heads in 
disproportion. With a large Staff there is always a tendency to overlap, 
each branch extending their functions, keeping separate returns, statistics, 
etc., which adds to the amount of paper work. 

Economy is upon us, and work which may be desirable will have to 
give way to work which is essential. The saying which used to be in 
vogue, that “ the duty of defending the public purse is only second to 
the duty of defending the public person ”’ seems now to have a very real 
meaning, and the best way of effecting it is by good organisation and 
careful administration. 

I am afraid that I have only been able to give you a very brief 
outline of this extremely large subject. Its importance to our Army 
under present conditions can hardly be overestimated, and I only hope 
C2 
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that I may have succeeded in submitting to you the main features of 
that subject for your consideration. 


DISCUSSION. 


ViscouNT HALDANE: Field-Marshal, ladies and gentlemen: I hope that I 
shall not survive General Herbert Miles, because that would mean that he died 
before me; but if anything could reconcile me to it, it would be to have the chance 
of reading a book which I do not know whether he has even projected, but I trust 
he is writing. Nobody is so qualified, from a vast personal experience, to trace the 
historical development of the organisation of the British Army, and, in tracing it, 
to give us the broad principles on which it has developed and on which it must 
develop. These broad principles are not less important because we live at this 
moment in what appears, at all events, to be a time of peace. I have always 
thought that the real period of maximum activity of mind for a General Staff was 
in time of peace. It is in time of peace that all sorts of unlimited problems present 
themselves. That does not mean that you are to be encouraging ideas of war. 
It does mean that you are to be reflecting how many and how great are the 
unexpected possibilities which war may bring forth, and be applying your minds 
to the provision that must be made for them if they do arise. The last thing 
that is desirable is to be caught unready, and the highest form of unreadiness 
is unthinkingness. 

Well, General Miles started with the consideration of a great principle—the 
principle of keeping Command and Training separate from Administration. 
Really, when we use the term ‘‘ Command ” then we mean thinking methodically 
and putting the conclusions of thought into operation. But General Miles having 
pointed out how essential it is that one body of men should occupy their activities 
in thinking, instead of trying to reflect only in the interstices of everyday business, 
went on to point out that while Administration was a separate and more absorbing 
thing in its own way, you could not keep the two in absolutely watertight 
compartments. There is no more important lesson, I think, that we have learned 
than from our own experience and that of Continental armies—than that if you 
mix up the two functions you come to grief. On the other hand, that does not 
mean that you are to separate them off in wholly watertight compartments. 

The General Staff must be in constant consultation with the Administrative 
Staffs, not for the purpose of interfering with these latter Staffs in the discharge 
of their duty, but for understanding what Administration means. The Adminis- 
trative Staff, on the other hand, should be studying what the General Staff are 
thinking of in order to try to meet it. The General Staff proposes, the 
Administrative Staff disposes; but the disposals will be less noxious if the 
Administrative Staff and the General Staff have alike realised from the beginning 
what is wanted and what are the resources that have to be provided. General 
Miles brought out—at least, that was my interpretation of it—that Army 
organisation was an entirety in which two quite distinct functions came in as 
complementary to one another and not as existing as solely dissociated entities. 

He dwelt, and I was glad he did, on the extraordinary faculty which some of our 
great commanders have shown for improvising the application of this very principle 
even in days when it was not clearly realised. He took the Duke of Wellington as 
a conspicuous example. I think he might have taken Nelson also in Admiralty 
matters, who seems to me, as I read his despatches and documents, to have realised 
in a most extraordinary way what was required. He was a first-rate administrator 
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with a defined object. What Sir Herbert said of Wellington particularly interested 
me. Wellington in a very extraordinary way realised that distinction of Command 
from Administration of which General Miles spoke. Wellington, with his great 
Staff Officer, Sir George Murray, carried it out in practice, however little they 
thought about it in theory. 

I remember well in 1906, when General Ellison and I were in Berlin studying 
the organisation of the German Army in those easy-going days, after we had 
been struck, and expressed ourselves as struck, with the extraordinary perfection 
aud distinctness to which the principle of separation of the two phases had been 
carried, and with the way in which it was worked out in practice—I remember an 
eminent German general smiling and saying, ‘‘ You would be less surprised if you 
knew that we had only borrowed that lesson. Our great Moltke was a student 
of your Duke of Wellington, and he based his great military plans of organisation 
largely on the practical work which your Duke of Wellington carried out in the 
Peninsular campaign and at other times.”” That only shows that as a rule there is 
no great principle which has not got its prototype, perhaps in a less highly developed 
form, in an earlier period, and it is one of the things on which I take a hopeful view 
of my countrymen in that they are extraordinarily good at producing, out of the 
interstices of their brains, where it had been hidden, some means of dealing with 
a practical situation on the footing of principle, when they get into an emergency. 

Foreigners are always thinking, as the result of the study of what seem to 
them our disorderly methods, that we are quite unprepared. Then they come to 
us and find that we are not unprepared, and then they call us “ that deceitful 
nation which was concealing things and which takes us in.’ It is not true. We 
do not conceal things, and we take nobody in. We are just what we are. But 
we are much better at dealing with situations that come on us suddenly than we 
get credit for being. We have been thinking a great deal more than we get the 
credit of having been thinking, and, there latent, these ideas come to the surface, 
which, after all, embody a great deal which has not been laid down in books, but 
is not the less effective because it has been comprehended and understood. That 
has appeared over and over in our history, and I believe it will deliver us from some 
of the perils which pessimistic people to-day see ahead. perils which affect business 
just as much as they affect fighting organisation. 

The lecture to which I have listened has been profoundly interesting, not less 
because it recalls old days. When I was an amateur trying to make plans, among 
my friends on the staff at the War Office was the distinguished General who has 
just been addressing you. I remember how I used to think—‘“ Here is an idea 
which seems to be good, but I will hear what General Miles says about it, because 
he is the best hand at picking holes that I have ever come across.’ He was a 
merciless critic, and I used to feel that if I had satisfied his doubts I might go 
forward with a good deal of hope. With a view of getting out of it easily, 1 was 
more disposed to face the Field-Marshal in the Chair than I was General Miles. 
He was, as I have said, the most merciless critic that I think we had of anything 
new, and when he gave his certificate we felt that the new things which had been 
suggested were things that would stand the test. To me it is a great pleasure to 
hear him again this afternoon, to hear the old voice, and the old style, and the oid 
spirit in which I have heard so many things talked over by him in days gone by. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR TRAVERS CLARKE (Q.M.G.): Field-Marshal, ladies 
and gentlemen, I do not think I have anything much to add in the way of 
interesting remarks to that very comprehensive and instructive lecture to which 
we have listened this afternoon. I notice that the lecture is entitled ‘‘ Army 
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Administration,’ and although General Miles has led us to understand that the 
Administration of the Army has changed its colouring since the days of the Crimea 
to the outset of the campaign in 1914, I think he did not explain sufficiently clearly 
that Army Administration first became military Administration practically during 
the South African War, and that from then onwards it gradually grew more military 
in character, until it reached the position it had attained at the commencement of 
the War in 1914. The Esher Committee having established—or, rather, having 
recommended the establishment of—the Army Council (and this recommendation 
was accepted) broke up once and for all, I think, that pipe system which the 
lecturer explained to us. It created, in so far as a Commander-in-Chief in the 
Field was concerned, three principal staff officers—the C.G.S., the A.G., and the 
Q.M.G. It also laid down what were the functions of these particular Staff Officers, 
acting under the direction and orders of the Commander-in-Chief. 

I think, too, that whatever administration or whatever administrative system 
—which term really implies the combination of administration and organisation— 
the British Army had to adopt, it was clear that it had to be an extremely flexible 
system. Unlike Continental nations, we had to be ready to operate in any part 
of the world, and whatever administrative system we devised, it had to be a system 
which was sufficiently elastic to meet practically the requirements of every possible 
theatre of operations. The system adopted was tested pretty thoroughly in the 
last war under every possible climatic condition, and, despite whatever failure 
there may have been in administration, I think the administrative system in itself 
was conclusively proved to be wholly sound and strong. Whether the system of 
administrative services which changed so considerably after the South African 
War, and which meant really the turning of the whole of the administrative work 
on to the military people, has proved effective, I think you, Sir, are the best judge 
in the British Army. 

The administrative system itself in France was possibly not in the limelight 
during what I may term the period of static, or trench, warfare. There was not 
very much to be done from the point of view of elasticity, or expansion, or 
contraction. But at the commencement of the War, and much more so in 1918, the 
administrative system had not only to meet the difficulties of a very great and very 
big attack on the part of the Germans, which drove us back to a considerable 
depth on a broad front, but, during the months following the defeat and frustration 
of that attack it had to meet our own advance on an unprecedented breadth of 
front. These results proved that the administrative system operated successfully. 
We have here General Sir John Davidson, with whom my movements branch 
was very closely in touch during 1918, and I think he can state whether the 
operations side of that big force which you commanded, Sir, was ever held back 
or prevented from carrying out what it wanted to do by any failure in th 


administrative system. . 


Major-GENERAL SIR JOHN Davipson: Field-Marshal, ladies and gentlemen, 
I feel rather diffident in getting up to-day and making any remarks on Army 
organisation and administration, as it is nearly four years since I left the Army; 
but I should like to make one or two remarks in view of my experience during the 
War as Major-General in charge of the Operations Section of the Staff in France, 
and in relation to what Sir Travers Clarke has just said. So far as Staff organisation 
is concerned, of course the Q.M.G.’s branch and the G.S. branch are very closely 
connected, much more closely connected than is the G.S. branch with the A.G. 
branch; in fact, the Q.M.G.’s branch is so closely connected with the G.S. branch 
that T am not at all sure that I am not an advocate of a Chief of the Staff instead 
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of a Chief of the General Staff. The close connection and overlapping were in 
this direction. When there was a considerable amount of movement, or when 
operations of a serious nature were projected, there was a comparatively inadequate 
amount of rolling stock available; there were very few trains, and we had to get 
an enormous amount of material up to the front—material in the shape of 
munitions, timber, wire, and supplies. The Q.M.G. naturally looked to his side 
of the material that was required for the troops, and the G.S. branch naturally 
looked to their side—the munitions and the materials. It was very important 
that with a limited amount of rolling stock this should be very carefully adjusted, 
and it was only due to the fact that the G.S. branch and the Q.M.G. branch 
worked together—I think it was the D.Q.M.G., General May, who used to work in 
with us—that we never had the least bit of misunderstanding; we were always 
living together and working together. We used to have conferences regularly 
every day to decide what should go up by the trains on the following day; that 
shows how very closely the G.S. branch and the Q.M.G.’s.branch are connected. 

Not only that, but in regard to troop movements, which is part of the duties 
of the Q.M.G. and the G.S., the same can be said. We were responsible, with 
the G.S., for moving the troops by rail, by ‘bus, and by route march, and the 
Q.M.G. was also responsible for moving the troops by rail and for the great lorry 
services on the roads. It was important that in arranging the traffic there 
should be no clashing. I remember quite well the argument arising at one time 
that we, the General Staff, were usurping the functions of the Q.M.G., but, as a 
matter of fact, that argument was dropped as co-operation was so close, and 
misunderstandings were avoided. 

One other point I should like to mention has been already referred to by Sir 
Herbert Miles; that is the question of grouping, as against the linked battalion 
system. I think the Field-Marshal will bear me out when I say that there was 
very great difficulty (and I personally heard a good deal of dissatisfaction expressed) 
in regard to the restoration of battalions and divisions in the matter of personnel, 
A division would be put into the battle and it would come out decimated, very 
greatly reduced in numbers, so much so that it would be unfit for further action 
for some time. It would be brought out and put into a position where it was 
hoped that it would be able to recover itself—some position in reserve, I mean. 
More likely than not, and due to circumstances over which we had no control, that 
division might be put in what was a peaceful place, and find itself at once right in 
the thick of the battle. That happened in 1918, when divisions were taken out 
of the fight and sent down to what was reckoned to be a quiet part of the French 
front, only to find themselves involved in the débdcle on the Aisne. It was 
impossible to keep them out of the fight altogether, but they had to go in again 
in those circumstances, and they had to be filled up. The result was that the 
Hampshire regiment had Highlanders in it, and so on, and great dissatisfaction 
was expressed by many of the units at being filled up in this haphazard manner. 
I believe myself—I may be entirely wrong, but I have the feeling, and I had it at 
the time—that it would be far better if some grouping system could be devised 
instead of the linked battalions, so that one might keep units better together 
territorially. 

There is another matter that I have felt very strongly for the last four years. 
I have raised it in the House of Commons over and over again, and I am going 
to continue to raise it until something is done—that is, the question of a Ministry 
of Defence. I feel that the time has come when we ought to have a Ministry of 
Defence, or, in any case, a combined General Staff of the three Services. There 
is scarcely an operation of war—in fact, there is not an operation of war—in which 
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two Services will not be closely combined, and there is scarcely an operation of 
war in which all three will not be very closely involved. The Great War 1s over. 
We may be in for a period of small wars, or such operations as have recently taken 
place in the Near East, and it is essential that we should work out all plans of air, 
land, and sea operations, and think them all out in advance rather than that we 
should be faced with them only after the crisis has arisen. I do not know what 
the general feeling is in regard to a Ministry of Defence, but I am convinced myself 
that it is a most desirable thing to have, and that it is a development of the 
tuture. 


Major-GENERAL Sir F. B. Maurice: Field-Marshal, ladies and gentlemen, I 
should like, if he will not think it impertinent, to begin by congratulating my old 
chief, Sir Herbert Miles, upon the address he has made to us, into which he has 
crammed not only his very wide experience of Staff Administration, but an 
amount of historical research to which I, as a student of military history, take off 
my hat. I was particularly delighted at the stress that he laid, throughout his 
lecture, on the peculiarities of the British Army, and the necessity of recognising 
the special characteristics of the British soldier and the special features of the 
British Army in any sound system of British Army Administration. Wherever 
we went wrong before the War it was because we did not rely enough upon British 
experience and because we had a tendency to copy too slavishly the systems of 
other countries. You will have remarked, no doubt, that all through his paper 
Sir Herbert never mentioned the German, or Moltke’s, Staff system at aJl. He 
said that the modern system of Staff Administration dates from Napoleon and 
Wellington, and, as Lord Haldane mentioned, Moltke went straight to Wellington 
and adapted Wellington’s system to German conditions with certain modifications. 
Before the War we too often went back to Germany and copied the German 
accretions, and left Wellington’s part of it out. 

When the Field-Marshal was at the War Office and was engaged in bringing 
out the first edition of the Field Service Regulations, I happened to know, because 
I had the honour of working under him, that the one thing he really was looking 
to was the establishment of a purely British system of Staff Administration. The 
great success which the Field Service Regulations achieved under the test of war 
was finally due, I think, to that fact. I am sure that with that lesson in our minds 
we will in future remember that we do require a Staff system of our own, and that 
we have ample experience of our own to fall back upon. 

There is just one other matter to which I should like to refer. Sir Herbert 
Miles mentioned the fact of there being two armies, the army that cleans its rifle 
and goes into the field and the War Office army. I think there are also two Staffs : 
there is the Staff of the Army at work in the Commands, the Divisions and the 
Brigades, and there is the War Office Staff. I feel some hesitation in continuing, 
with a civilian member of the Army Council on my left and a military member 
behind me, but I would like to say that in my humble judgment the system of 
administration in the Army itself now is pretty good. I have just come back 
from Constantinople, where I saw the modern developments of that system put 
to a pretty severe test, and I was extraordinarily proud of being an Englishman, 
and of seeing the way in which our Staff and troops dealt with an extraordinarily 
complicated and difficult little problem out there, and how splendidly it worked. 
But I have never been able to see that any system in which there were three, four 
or five military members of Council, each separately responsible to the Secretary 
of State for War, had any principle of military organisation behind it. That 

system, it seems to me, has been due solely to political exigencies. Sir Herbert 
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Miles traced it back to Cromwell’s major-generals. Cromwell’s major-generals 
created terror in the minds of the politician and the civilian in England, and the 
memory of it endures until to-day. The main object of the civilian administrator 
to-day is to divide the soldiers and, with certain exceptions to the rule, of which 
Lord Haldane was one, I am sure that one of the first functions of the Secretary 
of State for War is to ensure that there shall be a reasonable amount of dissension 
in the Army Council. That system cannot be right, and it seems to me to be the 
great blot on our Army Administration; therefore, I was glad to hear from General 
Davidson that he is going to demand with all his power in the House of Commons 
the creation of a Ministry of Defence. Until we get a Ministry of Defence I am 
quite sure that a great defect in our system of military Administration will not be 
put right. ‘ 


Major-GENERAL SiR G. F. ELiison (D.Q.M.G.): Field-Marshal, ladies and 
gentlemen, there is really nothing left for me to say. I think everything that can 
be said has been said by other speakers. I have been very interested in hearing 
what has been said, especially what fell from General Davidson about his experience 
of the War, because it is most important to hear the views of the General Staff on 
the work of administration that went on during the War. I agree entirely with 
what he said as to the necessity for very close and intimate connection between 
the three branches of the Staff. I hold strongly that, although there may be the 
three names of the General Staff, the Adjutant-General Staff and the Q.M.G.’s 
Staff, these three branches ought to remain what they were in the past—one staff. 
In the French Army the Staff is one. It is perfectly true that the French Staff is 
divided into bureaux, but the distribution of functions is practically the same as 
with us. They have four bureaux, and it is interesting to note they put the A.G.’s 
work in front of everything. What we call the General Staff are the second and 
third bureaux, and the fourth bureau is almost identical with our Quartermaster- 
General’s branch of the Staff. The latter bureau was, it is interesting to note, a 
production of the late War. 

Since the War I have had the honour of being Chairman of the Committee 
dealing with the revision of the Field Service Regulations, and the whole effort of 
that Committee—with the approval of the Army Council—is in the direction of 
very clearly defining the position and functions of the Staff as a whole, in contra- 
distinction to the functions of the great administrative Services. It is, as General 
Miles said, an effort to get right back to the Wellingtonian system, in which the 
importance of the great administrative Services, and not only their importance 
but, I was going to say their independence, was an actual fact, and was very fully 
recognised. The great Services at that time were not even under the War Office; 
they were under the Treasury, under the Board of Ordnance, and under all sorts 
of other Ministries, and their representatives in the field, of course, had a very 
strong position, almost an independent position. What held them together and 
co-ordinated their work was the Staff functioning under the immediate personal 
supervision of a typical British commander like the Duke of Wellington. 

If it is a question of working on the old lines, of working out our own system, 
I feel sure that everyone will agree that the more we can do to perfect that system 
in our Field Service Regulations, the better. The system worked well during the 
War, and I do not see that it wants much modification. Development of our own 
English system ought to be the tendency, and I think it will be found to be the 
tendency, of the Field Service Regulations when they appear. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Would some officer of Indian experience give us the benefit 
of his views? Sir George Kirkpatrick is here; he has played such a large part in 
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our organisation, and had so many questions of Staff to work out in India, that 
perhaps he will be kind enough to say something on the subject. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR GEORGE M. Kirkpatrick: Field-Marshal, ladies 
and gentlemen; in India throughout the War we worked on the principles, so far 
as we could, of the Field Service Regulations. We endeavoured there to work as 
one Staff. A good many difficulties arose, due, in some cases, to local conditions, 
and in other cases to misunderstandings; but as time went on we found that the 
more distinct we kept the difference between Command and Administration, and 
the closer we kept the co-operation between the three branches of the Staff, the 
better we did our work. The critical time in Staff work came about the end of 
1916 and the beginning of 1917, when, after the difficulties we had experienced in 
Mesopotamia the great decision was reached that there should be one G.H.Q. for 
the British Army, and that was to be at the War Office. At that time we began 
to approach our model more closely, With great assistance from the War Office 
we were able to make our Staff work fully resemble in principle and in practice the 
Field Service Regulations, not only in the theatres outside India with which we 
were concerned, but in the Indian theatres themselves. I think that is all I have 
to say. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Would anybody else like to say a few words? Perhaps 
some young officer might give his views on the action of the old gentlemen. 


Major-GENERAL T. M. CorKER: Field-Marshal, ladies and gentlemen; having 
had a good deal of experience of Staff work, it seems to me that there are three 
essentials : One is that there should be very early communication—I speak chiefly 
for the administrative branches—of every idea which is current, to the adminis- 
trative branches, who often find it extremely difficult to work out their own 
problems. They are just as difficult as those of the tactical branch, and the 
administrative branches often do not obtain the information until it is, perhaps, 
too late for them to think out their problems. The second point is, I think, that 
a very close intercommunication between the members of the Staff smooths the 
way always. I found that it was much easier to go into the office cf another 
member of the Staff in order to solve a difficulty than to write a memorandum. 
You can always come to a modus operandi and square your corners and be prepared 
to put the result before the G.O.C. The third point is, I think, that so far as the 
administrative Services are concerned, it is very necessary to have direct access to 
the responsible general. I do not think any other officer is needed to interpret 
the views of the expert. Very often what seems to be a plausible idea is brought 
forward and entertained, which would be immediately swept aside if the expert 
was present to deal with it. Those are the three points I wished to put forward. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I now call upon Sir Herbert Miles to make whatever reply 
he wishes to make. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR H. S. G. Mires: Field-Marshal, ladies and gentle 
men; I quite agree with the Q.M.G. that there is nothing to criticise in the 
administration of the War, and I did not intend to criticise it. I know of no 
campaign in which British troops have been employed where the Administration 
of the Army was equally successful. I read the other day, but could hardly realise, 
the number of tons of munitions fired away in the last few months of the War. 
The way in which the men were fed, the way in which they were kept supplied with 
clothing and the trouble taken in the salvage of goods speaks for itself. 
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My remarks which referred to the Administrative Services were made with a 
view of showing why that Staff was so much larger than formerly—which is largely 
due to a change of view as to the functions of a Staff. 

I was interested to hear the remarks of General Davidson; I only hope that 
some day he will give usa lecture here on the subject of a Ministry of Defence; I am 
sure we should all be delighted to hear him. It is an important subject, and I 
think there is something to be said on both sides—I believe there is. I have learned 
as the result of a long course of official experience, that you always have to wait 
until you hear the answer of the other side; I am sure, however, that it would be 
very interesting. 

It only remains for me to thank you very much for your kind attention to me 
while I was inflicting upon you a long lecture. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Now, ladies and gentlemen, I see by the rules before me 
that I have to sum up. Everything has been said that can possibly be said on 
this subject. I can only add that I amin full accord with what Sir Herbert Miles 
has said in his summary. I agree that Command and Administration must be 
kept separate, that the appointment of a Chief of the Staff must result in General 
Staff duties becoming swamped by the burden of peace Administration, and, as a 
consequence, efficiency for war, and training for war, will be forced into a second 
place in peace time. This was our experience before the South African War. I 
agree, too, that want of practice in Command places our officers at a disadvantage. 

Want of practice in Command was greatly felt, of course, before the War, 
but less in the years subsequent to the South African War than before that time. 
We learned our lesson to a great extent in the South African ‘War, and, thanks to 
the development of the General Staff and the reorganisation of Commands and 
Divisions brought about by Lord Haldane, the efficiency of the Army developed 
in the years prior to the Great War in a very remarkable way. 

A large Staff has its disadvantages, and in France we did our utmost to keep 
Staffs as small as possible. Staff organisation and Staff systems have been so 
fully dealt with that further remarks are unnecessary. What pleased me as much 
as anything was to hear the opinion that was expressed on the value of Field 
Service Regulations, Volume II. I only wish that dear old Walter Adye could 
have lived to see how that book, on which he worked so hard, helped us during 
the War. 

Stress has rightly been laid during the discussion on the vital importance of 
the General Staff working closely with the Administrative Staff. The influence 
of the General Staff, of course, must run like a red thread through all the under. 
takings of the Army from top to bottom. Officers of the General Staff are the 
people who, so to say, develop and explain the ideas and plan of the Commander- 
in-Chief at the head; but if an army is to achieve great successes there must be a 
close mutual understanding and a feeling of comradeship between all arms and 
throughout all ranks. To deal only with the officers. I believe that a very great 
deal depends upon their early education. I do not think that we can start too 
early. I mean we should start with our public schools, and see to it, that our future 
Cadets receive a thorough good general education. At present in some schools 
boys in Army classes begin to specialise too early in their careers for Woolwich 
(i.e., Artillery or Engineers) or for Sandhurst (i.e., the other arms). I submit that 
the Army Entrance examinations should be carried out on lines laid down by the 
General Staff of the Army, with a view to selecting young officers of types which 
are best suited for the many military duties which are required in war or peace. 
Having selected a batch of young gentlemen suitable for cadets by reason of their 
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general education and fitness, I would put them not into Sandhurst or Woolwich 
as these places are to-day, but into a military school where cadets would learn what 
“an Army” is and what makes for success in war; in other words, they would 
receive a ‘‘ general military education.’ After a period of training in this military 
school, cadets would be selected for the several Arms and Services, and undergo 
training as cavalry or infantry or artillery officers, etc. 

I suppose that such a system would cost too much money at the present 
moment; but I hope the day may come when our officers will be started in their 
careers as I suggest, because such a training makes for mutual understanding and 
co-operation in after life. We want officers to think of what an army is as a whole 
before we begin to make them think as gunners or cavalry men, or whatever their 
arm or service may be. That is the essence of success in war, all working together, 
each understanding his neighbour’s difficulties and thinking of how to help ali forward 
to victory. 

Lastly, let me say one word on the territorialisation of the Army. No doubt 
the quotation which Sir Herbert gave us is quite correct that, if you are 
territorialised, the system does break down to some extent in war; but it has 
very, very great advantages, and I am sorry that our authorities at the War Office 
have not done more since the War to territorialise the Army. I would like to see 
the Artillery territorialised instead of being in one large unit. I would like to see 
our Cavalry and Infantry territorialised much more than they are at present. 
When I speak of cavalry and infantry I mean not merely the Regulars but the 
Territorials also. We ought to have only one army! One great advantage of such 
a system would be that at the end of a great war we would not be confronted with 
the difficulties of repatriation which we have now to face, because the same people 
who had recruited the men would be responsible for putting them back into civil 
life. 

In conclusion I now ask you to give a very hearty vote of thanks to our 
lecturer. I hope that all he has said, and the interesting discussion that has taken 
place will be properly printed, not in an abridged version, but tm extenso, so that 
the words of wisdom that have fallen from my old friend, Sir Herbert Miles, will 
be on record. 


The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SiR H. S. G. Mires: I am very much obliged to you, 
gentlemen. 


A MEMBER: I am sure you will allow me, gentlemen, to call for a hearty vote 
of thanks to our distinguished Chairman for presiding this evening. 


The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: My Lords, Ladies and Gentleman, The lecturer needs no 
introduction to those who are interested in the Cadet movement. I will, therefore, 
ask him at once to proceed with his lecture, which I am sure we shall find most 


interesting. 





LECTURE. 


THERE is a very general but a dangerous belief that there will be no 
more war for the next ten years, and one of the immediate consequences 
of this opinion is a marked decline in public interest in military matters. 

The Geddes axe has given special impetus to this belief, which is 
really a case of the wish being father to the thought, so that the interest 
in military matters which in pre-war times was never very great, is still 
further diminishing to-day. 

The reduction of the armed forces of the Crown has brought in its 
train a considerable amount of apathy, and it is now due to all lovers 
of their country to see that this indifference does not spread and injure 
the Cadet force. 

The Cadets in this country began by the formation of units in public 
schools at the conclusion of the Crimean war. After the Egyptian 
Campaign, Boys’ Brigades and other units were founded, and during 
the period of the Soudan expedition, town and country battalions came 
into existence. 

The growth of the force has ever been associated with campaigns 
and during the Great War Cadets multiplied everywhere, so that there 
is now really a big force of them ready for a definite policy. 

The great public schools have, of course, passed from the old Cadet 
status to that of the O.T.C.; but to-day the secondary schools have 
taken the place of the bigger establishments in furnishing the old class 


of Cadet units. 
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The word “Cadet’’ is of French origin, and signifies a younger 
son of a noble house, but in the regulations which the War Office originally 
drew up with regard to Cadets they were described as ‘‘a body of lads 
formed for the purpose of receiving instruction of a military nature.” 

This has now been altered to “‘ a body of lads formed for the purpose 
of receiving instruction in drill and physical training as a unit recognised 
by the Army Council.” 

The object of training lads is to inculcate the true principles of 
imperial citizenship, in these days when pernicious doctrines are preached 
to the young, to assist voluntary service, and provide a reservoir for 
the future expansion of the Territorial force. 


The British Army is for the present divided into four sections :— 
No. 1.—The Regular Army. 
No. 2.—The Militia. 
No. 3.—Territorial Army. 
No. 4.—Cadets. 


So that the Cadets are part and parcel of the organisation for national 
defence and the support of the Regular Army and the Auxiliary Forces 
of the Crown in time of war. 

The following are the figures for the Regular and Territorial Army 
in 1914, as compared with 1922, excluding the Indian and Colonial 
Forces and the Air Force :— 

Officers. | Other ranks. 
1914.—Regular Army, Territorial Army 
and Special Reserve . - 24,330 558,296 
1922.— be - 18,085 314,963 


showing a reduction of 32,159 in the Regular Army, and in the Territorial 
Army of 134,073, which to my mind leaves quite an inadequate force 
for our imperial obligations to-day ; and it therefore is more than ever 
necessary, if we cannot increase the numbers of our Army, to provide 
for its rapid expansion in war time, not only by the revival of the old 
Militia, but by the training of our younger citizens to the use of arms. 

In 1921 the Cadet force numbered 119,706, comprising 2,318 com- 
panies, as compared with 251 companies and 14,399 Cadets in I914; 
and the number of officers holding Cadet commissions was 5,692, among 
whom a very large proportion had seen active service during the War. 

The authorised establishment to-day has been fixed at 110,000, 
and comprises units recruited from the Church Lads’ Brigade, the Boys’ 
Brigade, the Jewish Lads’ Brigade, Catholic Cadets, Public Secondary 
Schools, Industrial Schools, Welfare Organisations attached to large 
manufacturing concerns, and town battalions, many of which are 
affiliated to Territorial battalions. 

The number of Cadet companies affiliated to Territorial Army units 
is gor, and to the Regular Army (King’s Royal Rifles) 606, and it should 
be the aim of all Regular, Militia, and Territorial officers to take a greater 
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interest in the Cadet force; and the pride of county regiments to have 
Cadet units within their county boundaries as strong as possible. 

There is a special Cadet list issued by the Army Council similar to 
that of the Army List, containing particulars of the 832 efficient Cadet 
units, in addition to 15,000 junior Cadets, say 250 units, or equal to about 
I,075 units in all, the names of the officers and the dates of their com- 
missions, together with information in many respects similar to the 
official Army List. 

Cadet units which apply for and receive official recognition are 
administered by the Territorial Army county associations, who receive Is. 
per Cadet per annum for administrative purposes; but such Cadet units 
are not subject to military law. They are eligible for an annual Govern- 
ment grant of 5s. per qualified Cadet from 12 to 18 years of age, and 
also, whenever the exigencies of the Service permit, for certain privileges, 
including attendance at military ceremonial parades, use of drill halls, 
and free issues of camp equipment. 

The officers’ training corps Cadets number 34,935, and the grant is 
£87,000, which equals £2 Ios. per Cadet per annum, or nearly ten times 
the amount expended on the remainder of the Cadet force, which in 
many respects is quite as valuable. This does not seem fair or reasonable. 

The cost of carriage on camp equipment is a very sore point with 
Cadet units. The W.O. should authorise free transport, but not even 
a reduced rate is allowed. For example, one unit with about 120 Cadets 
in camp had to pay this year at the rate of from £4 to £5 Ios. per ton 
for carriage of tents and other equipment amounting to {25 or more. 
This is a burden in addition to cost of food, etc., which should not be 
thrown upon Cadet officers undertaking voluntary work for the benefit 
of the country. 

Expenditure on Cadet units out of public money is limited to the 
grants referred to, save that, if they elect to do so, education authorities 
may legally give financial assistance under Section 17 of the Education 
Act, 1918 ; but this power is rarely exercised, in consequence of the opposi- 
tion on the ground of expense by ratepayers who pay the education rate. 

Military dress is not obligatory ; units if they wish can be affiliated 
to Territorial Army units, and Cadet commissions are granted by the 
Lord Lieutenants on behalf of His Majesty the King. 

The official view of the relative importance of the various details 
of Cadet training is indicated by the approved method of marking for 
the Lucas-Tooth Cadet competition as follows :— 


Appearance and turnout—z25 per cent. (of which the bulk is for 
smartness, etc.). 

Drill, including efficiency of officers, 25 per cent. 

Physical training and games, 50 per cent. 


It will be generally accepted by thinking English men and women 
that it is useless having a Ministry of Health, and still less talk about 
A.I men out of C.3. material, if we neglect our youth. 
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The problem of adolescence must be tackled, and the Cadet move- 
ment may be made of the greatest possible service in combating the 
present evils of want of discipline and neglect of the elementary rules 
of health. It is no use expecting to get good citizenship and national 
happiness unless every opportunity is taken of bringing home to embryo 
citizens their responsibilities and cultivating every movement which 
brings together the classes and the masses on mutual ground. 

Let us now consider the position of the Cadets in relation to the 
Territorial Army. One of the most amazing things that strikes all 
Territorial officers is that public opinion generally looks at the Territorial 
Army from the point of view of a military asset only, and this applies 
in a lesser degree to the Cadets. 

Surely the chief and greatest value of the Territorial Army and 
Cadets lies in the fact that they bring together many officers who are not 
perhaps employers of labour, and the working man. Such officers might 
well go through life without ever being brought in contact with the 
working man, much less understanding him; whereas the probability 
is that as a Territorial officer he gets to know and understand in the 
course of years hundreds and even thousands of them. 

Other officers who are employers of labour but only meet the working 
man as such, would normally look at the rank and file through com- 
mercialised and industrialised spectacles, and might also go through life 
without ever really understanding the working man, because of the lack 
of opportunity of meeting him on common ground. 

These meetings in camp and on the drill ground are immensely to 
the advantage of citizens of both the officer and employee class, and 
the gain is mutual. 

But the Territorial Army has been reduced to nearly half its former 
strength, especially in officers, and, whatever the necessity may be, one 
cannot but deplore the fact that this reduction carries with it a diminution 
in opportunity and possibility in respect of this sorely needed under- 
standing. 

It is, therefore, a matter of regret from the citizen point of view, 
whatever the military point of view may be. 

This being so, surely the importance of Cadets increases at once, 
and in a very marked degree. 

The Cadet officers are more or less in the same position as the 
Territorial Army officers and rank as their juniors, and the only difference 
lies in the fact that they deal with the schoolboy and working lad instead 
of the working man, so that the result must in the long run be very 
much the same. 

Here again one constantly meets among the general public the 
suspicion of “ militarism.’’ By this they profess to mean that in some 
insidious way a form of unhealthy Jingoism is being encouraged and 
that the work has a purely military basis, instead of recognising its 
great value in bringing about self-respect, discipline, and good citizenship. 

This is a mistake, and it would be well if the Army Council could 
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take steps to impress upon the citizen these advantages of the Territorial 
Army and the Cadet force. 

It is important for the success of the Cadet movement that it should 
be given greater public prominence and a better status, but money is 
the greatest need, and at the present time the only amount payable by 
the taxpayer is a sum of £31,000 for some 120,000 officers and Cadets, 
of which {5,000 goes to the Territorial Army Associations and not to 
the Cadet units, and there is no grant whatever for Cadet officers, or 
for Cadets under 12 years of age or over 18, whereas the cost to the 
officers running the Cadet units is probably about £3 ros. per Cadet per 
annum, or say £385,000 in addition to their own expenses as officers 
for uniform, travelling, and other items. ; 

The glamour of uniform is indispensable and many companies 
could double and treble their strength in a few weeks if they had sufficient 
uniforms for new recruits. 


The chief heads under which expenditure is incurred are :— 


(x) Clothing and equipment. 
(2) Drill room accommodation. 
(3) Camps and transport, etc. 
(4) Administration. 


The twelve to one excess of expenditure over income which I have 
indicated has to be made good or the unit is obliged first to curtail, then 
to suspend, its activities, and eventually to disband. For example, 
eleven units have been disbanded in Warwickshire entirely on account 
of financial difficulties since 1918. 

As a result no doubt of the present depression in trade, the Cadet 
force generally is more financially embarrassed than ever before, and 
units are everywhere struggling for existence. 

Presumably to placate such anti-militaristic feeling as exists in 
the country, the War Office has during the last year emphasised more 
and more that the force is civilian rather than military. 

The Territorial Associations are admirable bodies for the purpose 
of administration, and many of them use the opportunity with much 
knowledge and sympathy; but their hands are tied by the smallness 
of their administration grant (1s. per Cadet) and the force is further 
regarded as a sort of side line in many instances. 

The appointment, for example, of a capable Headquarters Staff in 
every county for Cadet duties is out of the question on the present 
basis, as no funds are available, and the duties should involve practically 
whole time service. 

In my own county we are exceedingly fortunate in having the 
services of a most capable Staff officer for Cadets, who spends a large 
sum annually in the work and covers many thousands of miles in his 
motor-car to all parts of the county at his own expense. 

Time will not permit of my giving details of the many public services 
rendered by the Cadets in Warwickshire during the war. 

D VOL. LXVIII. 
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Among the many duties they performed were guarding munition 
factories from August to November, 1914, attending numerous ceremonials 
and public functions—no troops being available for the purpose, guards 
of honour for three Royal visits, the unveiling of nearly twenty War 
Memorials, the whole of the arrangements being carried out by the Cadet 
Staff, and the bands being provided from the various units. 

During 1917-1918 three hundred Cadets were attached to the anti- 
aircraft section in the Midland area, and underwent a strenuous training 
and did duty night and day, for which they had no pay or reward. 

In the final competition the winning team gained g2 per cent. of 
marks for the French 75 A.A. gun and go per cent. for A.A. searchlight, 
and the O.C. in his report stated that they had materially helped to 
save the situation. 

There are numerous instances of the success of boys who joined 
the Army and gained rapid promotion, which was due entirely to the 
training they received during their Cadet service, and I regret that time 
will not permit of my going into details. Having due regard to the 
present state of the public purse, is the Cadet movement worth supporting ? 
If it is, the next question is one of policy and finance. 

Whether essentially military or civilian, or both, there can be no 
doubt that the units achieve results which materially assist the Home 
Office, the Ministry of Health, and the Board of Education in objects 
for the attainment of which they exist and spend large sums of public 
money. 

The key note of reform in this matter is co-ordination. Much has 
already been achieved in this respect, for the force includes a catholic 
assortment of units as we have seen. But more is needed. Co- 
ordination—here the subject expands—of every kind of voluntary 
organisation working among the young. 

One wonders whether it will be left to the Labour Party (if it ever 
comes into power) to realise the full importance of moulding while the 
clay is plastic. 

The elementary schools do much, but they are placed at a certain 
disadvantage in comparison with voluntary organisations when character- 
training is the object, for a boy goes to school because he has to, but 
he joins one of the voluntary organisations because he wants to, and 
discipline as part of a game is welcome where it would be irksome as 
part of a task. 

We have had a disarmament conference, we may scrap warships, 
we may hate war, but boys the world over will still make wooden swords 
and will play at soldiers so long as the history primers are schedules 
of famous fights, so long as a boy has the ardent nature of a boy. This 
martial and masculine spirit of play is a fundamental fact; neglect will 
not diminish it, coercion will not abolish it ; but it can be made the vehicle 
for the formation of character which will endure when the glamour 
of the wooden sword has long passed on to a second or a third generation. 


In these days of anxiety it is a tonic to the mind to turn from 
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burning questions of domestic and Imperial policy and discuss a matter 
which is daily growing in national importance, namely the demand for 
the training of our young citizens, who, as Lord Beaconsfield pointed 
out, are the trustees of posterity. 

The question of Cadet training should be entirely removed from all 
semblance of party politics, and it is a privilege to address an audience 
such as is assembled here this afternoon where all are for the State and 
none are for the party, and who are deeply interested in the pressing 
and urgent needs of the Cadet service. 

His Majesty The King has on more than one occasion emphasised 
the necessity for rousing public opinion to combat the indiscipline in 
our national life, especially among the younger citizens; and H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales has shown his appreciation of the value of the Cadet 
Force by becoming our first Colonel-in-Chief. 

This is an age when everyone is demanding civic rights and liberties, 
but many shirk performing their duties and responsibilities as citizens of 
a great Empire, and sometimes the State forgets that it is the servant of 
the people and not their master. 

There is a languor almost amounting to sleeping sickness which 
animates every class to-day, and which is only another form of excuse 
for shirking their public duties, and the Government of this country 
should look ahead and turn their eyes from the generation that is going 
off to the generation that is coming on. 

Ministers of War of both political parties have spoken most strongly 
on this question. Lord Haldane, who has never had the credit that he 
deserves for his great work in founding the Territorial Force, on the 
24th November, 1913, said: “‘ Many people were violent in their objection 
to physical training in the schools, they thought there was something 
military about it. It was true that the boys physically trained would 
make splendid soldiers, but as regards it being military he thought what 
really happened was that it lead to a spirit of deepened responsibility 
and a sober and moral effect on life.”’ 

General Seely on the 13th March, 1912, said: “ In my view it is 
desirable that every man at some period of his life should not only be 
physically trained, but should learn how to shoot. If I had my way 
every boy after he left school should be physically trained, and during 
that period it would be a very good thing if he learnt the elements of how 
to aim and hold a gun. Noman could shoot straight unless he lived a 
clean life; it was well that the youth of the country should be encouraged 
to adopt a form of recreation which should make them healthy and strong, 
so as to hold up the burdens of the Empire, of which they were all so proud. 
It was to the youth of the country that they must look to bear the burdens 
in the days to come.” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne on 2nd June, 1913, said: ‘‘ If we could 
deal with the question of physical training in schools we should do a 
great service to the youth of the country, and also provide a strong reserve 
of partly trained men who would be an invaluable asset if the country 
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was faced with serious trouble; and physical fitness is the foundation of 
Industrial efficiency.” 

The following are the number of Cadets who have reported officially 
as having joined the Navy and Army during the last four years of the 
war, namely 1915-18: 


Warwick County. Total for Cadet Force. 
1,582 47,998 

It will be observed that in my county of Warwick, 1,582 Cadets 
enlisted, which averaged 13} per cent. each year of the total number in 
the county; but it must be remembered that large numbers joined direct 
who were not reported officially, so that I do not think it is wrong to 
assume that almost every Cadet of military age who could pass the medical 
examination joined up, and when I say military age there were many 
Cadets, particularly well-grown strong lads, who joined up at 144 to 16 
years of age, and I know of one instance of a boy, 144, who joined up and 
was on active service for twelve months in some of the hottest fighting 
in the war and was wounded, when his parents applied for him to come 
back. 

He rejoined the Cadets when he recovered and when he was 17 
years of age he went off again and was sent overseas. This shows the 
spirit that actuated the Cadet Service during the war. Two cadets 
gained the coveted V.C., one in the R.A.F. and the other in the Infantry, 
and the latter is still serving in the Cadet force. 

The military training carried out in Cadet corps in no way instils 
militarism in our boys. 

It must be remembered that they are not soldiers when they become 
recognised as Cadets. No military oath is taken, and, though the Cadets 
are part of the forces of the Crown, they are non-combatant. 

We constantly hear the assertion that the effect of military training 
is the crushing of individuality. In youth nothing could be further trom 
the truth. Whilst it is perfectly true that the training is to a certain 
extent collective, the effect in a marked degree is an increase in in- 
dividuality, confidence and self-reliance. 

The above is the result of my personal observation at inspections 
of several of my best units, e.g. the Boy sergeants drilling their platoons 
with all the self-assurance and confidence of a Guards drill sergeant. 
And it must not be forgotten that the British Empire has been built up 
by individualism. 

Many people in this country still hold the opinion that a soldier is 
necessarily a war maker, but we all know that this is not the case. The 
functions of the soldier are similar to, but assume a wider latitude than, 
those of a policeman; and his duty is the preservation of peace, not of 
the community only, but of the world at large, and the protection of our 
shores and wide-spread frontiers. 

Politicians and peace-at-any-price advocates are the real promoters 
of war, but soldiers, unfortunately, have no real voice in the councils of the 
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State, and their duty is to be prepared to live for their country and, if 
need be, to die for it. 

We are still very far behind other countries in Europe in the national 
training of our youth and young manhood, and only recently, in an 
illustrated paper, appeared a picture of many,thousands of young Germans 
giving an exhibition of massed physical culture at one of the great 
national athletic festivals. 

Japan, France, Switzerland, and other countries give the greatest 
possible encouragement to the training of the rising generation. 

In 1913 the Council of the National Defence Association moved 
the following resolution :— 

“The Council desires to record its conviction that the adoption 
of a system of military education of boys would be a powerful factor 
in establishing the Territorial force on a permanently satisfactory footing, 
both as regards numbers and efficiency, and that such training should begin 
in the Elementary Schools and be continued until the age at which 
boys are eligible to join the Territorial force.”” And among those who 
signed this report were Lord Lovat, Lord Cheylesmore, Lord Long, 
Colonel C. A’Court Repington, and Lord Methuen. 

The provision of further funds for Cadet training would be the 
finest investment that the nation and the taxpayer could have. As 
part of national training it would benefit infinitely,a larger number 
both physically, morally and mentally during the critical period of 
adolescence, and on their arriving at years of maturity would lessen 
the cost of the enormous sums which we now pay for National Health 
service. 

The effect on the community in the reduction and alleviation of 
adult sickness and disability cannot be adequately estimated. 

Cadet training needs no apology; as Cicero in defining obligations 
of citizenship said: ‘‘ National rights without national service is what 
a coward expects.” 

All the great nations of the old world, like the Spartans under 
Lycurgus, the Persians under Cyrus, and later on the Romans, looked 
upon the education of children as the most important duty and the 
most essential part of government. In those days education meant 
preparation for national defence. 

When all recognise that citizenship implies sacrifice and the perform- 
ance of a duty, much of the present social unrest will disappear. 

History knows of no people who came to disaster because they 
exhausted themselves in making their defences, but it does record many 
nations who have perished when, living in prosperity and luxury, they 
neglected their duties. Therefore to encourage and keep alive a most 
valuable recruiting agency for our regular and auxiliary forces is a subject 
which requires most careful thought. 

Discipline in mind and pride in body, habits of order conducive to 
smartness and stability, if acquired, would render our task easier in 
finding good and permanent work for boys in all spheres of life. 
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Liability for Cadet service ceases after eighteen, and no compulsion 
exists for a Cadet to be merged into the Territorial force, but every 
opportunity and encouragement should be given to Cadets to continue 
their military service. 

This avoids any deviation from the voluntary principle to which 
our people are pledged, or any interference with the liberty of the subject. 
It causes no dislocation of trade or employment, but on the other hand 
the Cadets improve in physique and in qualities which employers value, 
with the result that their worth in the labour market will be enhanced. 

If the youth of the country undergo such a training during the 
critical age and at the lawless period when character is in process of 
formation, when habits are contracted, when the acquirements of self- 
restraint and self-control are desirable, whatever their subsequent career 
may be, the boys will recognise the good which has been accomplished 
by moral discipline and systematic physical training. 

The necessity for compulsory service would be averted and millions 
saved if we have ever again to fight for our rights and liberty, as we 
could obtain our recruits in sufficient numbers and our defence will not 
only comprise a supreme Navy and Air Force, but a mobile and efficient 
Army in concert with the general assent of the people. 

It would have the effect of keeping the civil population in touch with 
the Army and incalculable good would be done in removing the prejudice 
which still exists against a military career. 

The example set by our great colonies, Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada, may well be followed by the old country, and all military 
experts are agreed that it was the Cadet system of training which produced 
such splendid soldiers during the Great War and in no small degree 
contributed to our final victory. 

The scheme, with slight modifications for Cadet service, as introduced 
by Lord Willoughby de Broke’s Bill in the House of Lords in 1913 to 
my mind cannot be improved upon. The Cadet service should be divided 
into two branches :— 

1. Junior Cadets—boys from 12 to 14, attending public, secondary 
and elementary schools, and the training should be mainly directed 
to produce physical fitness. 

2. Senior Cadets—boys between 14 and 18, advanced physical in- 
struction, combined with a general elementary military or naval 
training which should be under a special branch, called the Cadet 
Territorial Service and controlled by the War Office. 

Musketry, signalling, field training, and an annual camp should be 
part of the programme, including lectures and instruction on Imperial 
and other subjects of national importance. 

A special council should be formed called the Territorial Cadet 
Council, which should be responsible for the supervision and super- 
intendence of units coming within the prescribed area of their respective 
Territorial Force Associations. 

With regard to physical training, I regard this as of equal, if not 
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greater, importance than that of the military side, and boxing, wrestling, 
jumping and swimming should be more encouraged. ; 

With regard to the military side, if the boys were part and parcel of 
the Territorial organisation and if with each battalion of Territorial 
infantry (say 600 strong) there was a battalion of 400 Cadets in training, 
then I think esprit de corps would be encouraged as in no other way. 

Large numbers of men who have retired from the Territorial Service 
would wish their boys to continue with the old Battalion, and without 
there being any compulsion there would be a constant flow of trained 
recruits who would keep the Battalion up to strength and do away with 
the present anxiety and trouble about getting suitable recruits which 
takes up so much of the time of a Territorial commanding officer. 

The provision of miniature ranges is a necessity, as there is nothing 
more popular with Cadets than miniature rifle shooting ; and with regard 
to the annual training, camp life for a short period is absolutely essential 
to the success of the movement ; but it is impossible for many units to go 
to camp under existing conditions and with the present insignificant 
annual grant. 

The majority of Cadets at present cannot afford to pay the expenses 
of going to the annual camp, and if the Force is to be kept alive there 
must be a more adequate grant. 

The capitation grant for every efficient Cadet in every branch of the 
Service should be increased and it should be borne in mind that there 
are many Cadet battalions and corps which have the same training as in 
the case of the Territorials, but one is financed by the Government and the 
other voluntarily supported. Is this right cr judicious? 

As long as the present misleading ideas prevail as to what the aim of 
life should be the youths of this country must teach the lesson to their 
brothers that lives of pleasure are unprofitable either to the individual 
or to the State, and that to lose steadfastness of character and respect for 
public duty is national folly. 

It is vital in order to ensure the protection of this great Empire of 
ours that each succeeding generation shall be more virile than its 
predecessors. 

We shall be only doing our duty to our country by equipping 
our young citizens with sound physique and fostering in them a sense of 
duty and responsibility which will in time create a new England yet 
unborn to tread the stage. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE CHAIRMAN : My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is now my duty to ask 
any gentleman who wishes to take part in the discussion to do so. There are only 
two points I desire to mention in this connection. The first is that the public purse 
at the present moment is not in a bulging condition, so I ask speakers not to suggest 
any big financial schemes. The second point I should like to mention is that I 
think it might be useful, from the point of view of discussion, if those who speak 
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will give their opinions as to whether it is desired that the Cadet Force should be 
still further affiliated to the Territorial Army or not. 


Tue Rr. Hon. Viscount HALDANE, K.T., P.C., O.M.: Sir Noel Birch, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, It is to me always a keen pleasure to listen to anyone who has a 
passionate belief in his subject, and I have no doubt that you to whom I am 
speaking have had this same sense of pleasure in listening to General Ludlow. 
He is a Believer with a big B, and that is a very fine thing because it means driving 
power. General Ludlow has given close study to this subject, based on a wide 
observation and founded, too, on an experience, which was very great, of the 
organisation of territorial units. He sees how important it is to have behind each 
territorial unit a Cadet organisation which can partially train for it, and which in 
the end may even form something like a reserve such as the Territorial Force is 
for the Regular Army. He has told us of the general shape which the Cadet organ- 
isation should assume. With his argument, based upon the educative force of 
such an organisation, I am entirely at one. I do not agree with those who say : 
“You can give complete physical training in connection with the schools, divorced 
from any military end.”” Human nature is human nature. Every summer there 
comes up to my little home in Scotland, to encamp on the hills there, a Boys’ Brigade. 
We are very fond of them; we always welcome them. That is an organisation 
which is strictly of a peace nature; but when I look at them and when I inspect 
them I find them penetrated through and through with the spirit of militarism. 
They walk in a military march; they salute in military fashion. Their pride is 
to be like soldiers. And that is not because the excellent people who command 
them, and who, by the way, assume military titles, are penetrated with the spirit 
of militarism; it is because human nature is human nature. People forget that 
the British nation is one of the greatest fighting nations on theearth. It has always 
been a very military nation in civilian clothes; and the result is that if you put 
boys into any formation they will show a military spirit. I do not myself think 
that that is at all objectionable. It is the natural form which that kind of 
physical activity assumes, and to try to check it on the ground that it leads to 
militarism is to misunderstand human nature. When I was War Minister I had 
some rather unpleasant experiences of the strength of the sentiment of a different 
character on this subject. The Church, at first very sympathetic, threw me over 
by a vast majority at a Congress at Brighton, and I was left alone with the Bishop 
of London. Then the Boys’ Brigade metaphorically took me by the scruff of the 
neck and cast me out for the very mild suggestion I had made to them. Sir Ian 
Hamilton, who was Adjutant-General at the time, thought it was a very good 
suggestion, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was always very well disposed 
towards it. But the dislike of it really was very serious. I recall one occasion in 
the House of Commons when I was accused of having introduced, in a clause in 
the Territorial Forces Bill, the spirit of militarism. What I had proposed was that 
the County Associations might, if they chose, contribute a little towards enabling 
the State-aided schools to give this form of teaching in their schools. I think I 
limited it to boys above 15, but that was not good enough. A very dour-looking 
deputation came to see me. When I interviewed them they were very stiff, and 
they said: ‘‘ We will throw out the Territorial Forces Bill unless you take out 
this clause or unless you make the age 16.” I did not very much mind about the 
age of 16, but I said: “I really cannot alter the Bill.’’ But they would not be 
moved. I spoke to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was Prime Minister, 
and who was very much in favour of Cadet training, and he said : ‘‘ You know you 
have been far too weak. If you had stood out and been really firm with them they 
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would have been convinced.”” I said: ‘‘ My dear Prime Minister, I am going to 
propose that the deputation shall transfer itself to you, if you think that, and then 
you will see.’ Afterwards the Prime Minister received the deputation, and I 
attended as well. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was a very adroit man. He 
listened to several stiff speeches from Quakers, Ministers of the Gospel, writers, 
and goodness knows what, and then, without turning a hair, he rose and said : 
“ My friends, I see your point, and I need not assure you that I am in full sympathy 
with you. It is only my young friend here, led away by the enthusiasm of an 
ardent reformer, who has gone too far.” As I came out of the meeting, one of the 
deputation, a Quaker, came up to me and said: “ If we had had to do with that 
good man from the beginning we should never have had any trouble.” We slightly 
altered our Bill. I do not think it made the slightest difference, because there 
were not sufficient funds available to make any difference. However, we were 
defeated on that broad point of policy, for we had, above all, to save a vital Bill. 
I only tell you that to illustrate what you are dealing with. Just now that 
feeling runs very strong. I think myself it is onesided, but it is there. The point 
is that, whereas with the Territorial Force we had no difficulty, because the Terri- 
torial Force is a force of grown-ups who can judge for themselves, this is a force 
of people who get access to the parents, to the mothers as well as the fathers of the 
boys, who cannot be controlled and restrained, and consequently they are a great 
power. I am not complaining of them. They are people with high ideals for 
peace, but I do not think it is the way to keep peace to do those things. It only 
sets up an opposition to another guarantee of peace. But there it is, and to-day it 
is coupled with something which is equally formidable. The edict has very rightly 
gone forth that we are to save every penny that we possibly can. That means that 
we are not only not tospend more, but we are to cut off what we are alreadyspending. 
Even the War Office is, I believe, a very dangerous place to go near at this moment. 
If you have any money that is legitimately yours it may not remain with you. 
They say that to every head of a military organisation which in the least depends 
on the public purse. Well, that is nothing new. If any of you choose to go to 
the library and turn up the old magazines, the Quarterly and the Edinburgh, for 
about the year 1820, just after the Napoleonic wars, you will find a most interesting 
series of articles. Take a pencil and alter a name or two and they might be written 
to-day. Everything was ruthlessly cut down in the same way. Trade was mon- 
strously bad; unemployment was everywhere; people were being cast out without 
resources; and the situation was very much what it is to-day, but rather worse. 
But we came through, and we shall come through now. It will require patience 
and endurance, two qualities which as a nation we possess. There is only one 
method to adopt, and that is to go very quietly, to cut our coat according to the 
cloth we have to make it with. One of the things upon which the present Govern- 
ment came into office was the passion for economy—(they came in on a good many 
other things as well) and I think you will find they will stick to it. The Opposition 
will see that they stick to it even if they are not ready todoso. The result is that, 
even for small sums, I am afraid we cannot look to the public purse at this moment. 

I have indicated two difficulties with which General Ludlow has todeal, With 
his general principles and his general sentiment I am entirely in agreement, and I 
am in agreement with his idea of organisation. Of course, you cannot have a Cadet 
organisation of the same importance in our country that you can, for instance, in 
Australia and New Zealand, and for this reason. We live in an island.. Conse- 
quently, what we need is an expeditionary force which the ships of war can trans- 
port, and a second line for expansion and, if necessary, for home defence. The 
latter is not the same as a Cadet force for expansion of the first line. When you 
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are dealing with first-line countries, such as the Dominions, France and Germany, 
a Cadet organisation may become an integral part of the first line in which there is 
only one line. But here we have two lines, not four units as was said earlier. 
Firstly, we have the Regular Army and what has very unfortunately been re-named 
the Militia, a special reserve; and secondly, we have the Territorial Force and the 
Cadets behind it as part of its reserve. But it is a reserve for the second line, and, 
therefore, those who press the Cadet movement in this country are at a certain 
disadvantage as compared with those who press the Cadet movement in New Zealand 
and Australia, for example, as a reserve for a first line. There is another difficulty. 
But when all that has been said, there is another argument the other way. Our 
first line is necessarily small. It has to be of the very highest quality that we can 
produce, because it has to go on board ship and oversea; it has got to encounter 
very often forces superior in numbers, and the only way in which it can do that 
is by being superior in quality. Therefore, we concentrate on that, but it is small. 
Our second line is larger, but then it is the line for expansion. It is not so highly 
trained, and it is more difficult to make a reserve for it because of the incidence of 

the training. Just for that reason there is all the more reason why we have ground 

for having a Cadet reserve from which the territorial line can be built up. We have 

listened to the experiences of General Ludlow, which are very interesting, on this 

subject, because, as I said at the beginning, they are based on a very large experience 

of the territorial primary line. He was one of the most active members of that 

force, and when I was at the War Office I had much to do with him and remember 
well his admirable co-operation in raising the troops. Therefore, he speaks here with 

great authority. It is a very excellent matter that in these days of peace, when 
there is time for thought and reflection, when what one may call general staff work 
can be done in a way in which it cannot be done in times of great pressure, a man 
like General Ludlow should give his time, thought, and energy to the raising of 
what is a very necessary part of a perfect Territorial Force. 


THE EARL OF SCARBROUGH, K.C.B.: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I think General Ludlow has done good service in bringing forward this question 

and in so doing trying to extricate it from the backwater in which it usually resides. 

Lord Haldane, whom we are delighted to see here to-day, and who received such a 

hearty cheer because of his great work in connection with the Territorial Army, has 

spent his ten minutes in gently and eloquently dropping little drops of cold water 

on General Ludlow. But to my mind he was doing so only because he felt that the 

moment for action was inopportune and that the moment for thinking and trying 

to work out what is possible in the future was opportune. To my mind the Cadet 
movement has fallen between two stools. It is not wholly official and it is not 
wholly unofficial. On the official side you have luke-warm support; and on the 
other hand you lose complete freedom of action, and as a result you get a certain 
paralysis and stagnation. I agree with General Ludlow in what I think he intended 
to suggest, namely, that the movement should be lifted on to a national basis, and 
I agree that if that is to be done it can only be done by interesting other departments 
of State. If the movement is to continue under the official wing I submit that there 
are at least three departments of State which are equally interested in this form of 
boy welfare. I will put the educational side first—character building, the training 
of the mind and the body. That is a question for the Ministry of Education. I 
put the disciplinary side second—the question of helping to keep boys out of trouble, 
including the inculcation of the principles of law and order. That is a matter for 
the Home Office. I put in the third place the military side, the training of the boy 
in elementary military exercises in order to enable him to take part, if necessary, 
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in the defence of his country later on in life. Lord Haldane described that, I 
think, as savouring of militarism. I would rather describe it as a military spirit, and 
that is, I think, what attracts boys more than anything else in this country. 
During the war I managed to get together at the War Office a conference of all 
those Departments, including also the Admiralty, with a view to trying to work out 
the possibility of some comprehensive scheme which would cover the whole country. 
The conclusions we came to were submitted to the Committee of the Cabinet for 
Home Affairs. They sympathised with our conclusions and they were very much 
inclined to co-operate, but when it came to the point of finding the money they one 
and all decided that the War Office was the Department which should shoulder 
the burden, and we were thrown back at once to the point from which we started. 
It is quite true that Mr. Fisher’s Education Act of 1918 did introduce a clause— 
a very timid one—which empowered County Councils to put up schemes for the 
training of boys in areas for the consideration of the Minister. As far as I know, 
that has had no practical result whatever. It is also true that during the war we 
got the restriction which had hitherto been put on the numbers of the force removed. 
Before the war you were only allowed to have one cadet company per one infantry 
territorial battalion in a county. That restriction was removed during the war, 
and the result was at once a very large increase in numbers. There is no difficulty 
whatever in attracting the boys. There are two great difficulties: one is the 
selection of the right kind of leader, and the second is finance. If you are going to 
rely on the War Office under present-day conditions to provide more money than 
at present, I really do not think that we can expectit. I am much more inclined to 
think that we shall get less in the near future than we are getting to-day. But if 
you aim at the larger scheme designed to improve the standard of citizenship, 
educationally, morally, and physically, then I believe it would be well worth while 
for the State to consider the possibility of an organisation on a national basis. 


LiEUT.-GENERAL SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I have been called upon quite unexpectedly; I did not mean to say 
anything to-day. I should like to be allowed, if I may, to refer to the financial 
point again. The taxpayers of the country are very much put to it now to make 
ends meet. They do not want to have to pay for any non-essential things. If I 
were a taxpayer I should certainly be willing to pay the amount that was stated for 
the Officers’ Training Corps, though I should certainly object to paying the other 
sum, £31,000 I think it was, for a Cadet Corps in which the boys are under fourteen 
or fifteen years of age. I am not going into that point, because it involves a very 
large question, but there are reasons—psychologically, especially, military also, and 
physically as well—which would make me speak very strongly against them being 
under a certain age. But the main point, afterall, is finance. If youare not going 
to get any more money, why trust to a Government Department and be under 
them? We, in the Boy Scouts, find it pays very much better to be free of the whole 
lot. We have about 300,000 British boys now, and 19,000 officers—and that about 
equals our standing army, I believe, at the present moment. We spend about £12,000 
on them and an extra {2,000 for the International branch—about £14,000 a year. 
We have also the affiliation of the over-seas boys, amounting to about 1} millions. 
Surely, if you are free and independent you should be able to work your finances so 
that you need not limit your numbers. You can go on to any number you like and 
make the force strong. The lecturer mentioned one or two points about the cost 
of equipment and of transport; he referred to {25 being spent by one unit in going 
to camp. We had 78 per cent. of our boys in camp this year and we never had 
anything very much to pay for transport. It is true that they did not, as a rule, 
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take bell tents with them, because they are too heavy and costly. They can get 
just as good cover under the little light tents which they can make for themselves 
and carry in their carts. Bell tents came into fashion at the time of the Crimea, 
and because they have always been used people go on using them. I think if that 
sort of thing could be gone into you will find that you can run the show at very much 
less expense. We should only be too glad to help in any way we could in making 
suggestions and showing you how it can be done. I do believe in the voluntary 
system. Lord Haldane told us just now what took place after the Napoleonic 
wars. I believe our Volunteer Force was a very fine one then, simply because it 
was not financed or subsidised, but run as a really voluntary force. Every Officer 
and man put his soul into it and tried to run the show to the best effect. I believe 
the same could be done here. I do not know what the suggestion is worth, but I 
know that finance is the difficulty, and it is going to be a greater difficulty if you 
trust to the Government to settle it. 
Lorp DEERHURST: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I want to say only 
a very few words about this subject. It seems to me that there are three different 
classes of Cadets. First of all, there are the O.T.C.s, who have fairly large financial 
grants from the War Office. Then, secondly, there are the Secondary School Cadets 
with which I happen to have the honour to be connected, and thirdly, there are the 
Industrial Cadets. The two latter bodies receive very small grants indeed. If 
anybody needs a grant it is the Secondary School Cadets, because those Cadets are 
drawn from the poorer classes of the community and the parents are not so well 
able to afford to give subscriptions to their Cadet Corps. In big public schools like 
Eton, Harrow, and so forth, the parents of the boys are quite able and willing to 
subscribe, and they do subscribe very substantially towards the O.T.C.s. For the 
purpose of my argument I will call them all Cadet Corps, because they come to the 
same thing. But when you come to deal with the Secondary School Cadets you 
have to remember that those Cadet Corps are recruited from boys of the poorer 
class, whose parents are unable to give that extra subscription which would enable 
the corps to be in a better position. I think that these Secondary School Cadets are 
of very great value as a second line to the Territorial Army. We had a very large 
camp at Cheltenham this year. A very considerable number of boys were there, 
and a smarter lot of Cadets Ihave neverseen. I have often seen the O.T.C. camps on 
Salisbury Plain, but anybody who had the pleasure of seeing the camp at Cheltenham 
must have realised that those Secondary School Cadets were quite as smart, if not 
smarter and better in their drill than the O.T.C., which is saying a very great deal. 
I had the honour to head a deputation to the War Office not very long ago on behalf 
of the Secondary School Cadets and we laid certain proposals before them. As 
Lord Haldane and others have said, I do not think the War Office is really the right 
Department to be asked to finance the Cadet Corps; I think the money ought to 
come out of some other department, for instance, the Home Office or the Board 
of Education, but I do think that the Secondary Schools ought to receive more 
encouragement in regard to their Cadet Corps than they have done up to the present 
moment. I agree very much with what General Baden-Powell has said. I do not 
want to see these boys coming to the Cadet Corps until they reach a certain age. I 
do not want to see boys of twelve and thirteen trying to shoulder a rifle which 
is bigger than themselves. What you want is boys from fourteen or fifteen up to 
eighteen, the time when they leave school, in order that they may receive some sort 
of training, not from the military point of view, but in order to make them into 
good citizens. 
LizuT.-GENERAL S1IR Francis Ltoyp: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I think almost everything has been said that can be said on this subject, but there 
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is just one thing I should like to add. There was a time when Lord Haldane, that 
leader of soldiers whom I look up to more than any other now living, was very much 
abused and laughed at for saying that the Territorial Army which he was then 
organising was of any use. A great many people were of opinion that it was abso- 
lutely the contrary—that, in fact, the Territorial was not a soldier at all, and that 
he was only playing at it. Now we have got a force of Cadets which are not allowed 
to be called soldiers. And yet they themselves are most anxious to be soldiers. I 
believe that all the boys that I have seen in Cadet Corps are most anxious to be 
soldiers, and I should like to see us come out into the open and say that they are 
another line behind the Territorial Army. I suppose it is not practicable at the 
moment, but that is what I should like. I want to see an organisation whereby 
these boys would come under the Territorial organisation, under the brigadiers, who 
have not got too much to do by any means. It would mean that they would then 
be properly trained. I suppose that is impossible at present, but I hope that when 
things get better and we get a little more used to soldiers again, we may get something 
of that sort done. After all our wars the soldiers have been neglected; they have 
not been considered and have been thought to be useless, but when we come back 
a little more to thinking about soldiers, we may get something of the sort again. 
I believe that then we shall get to what I may call a tidy organisation where there 
would be responsibility. Now you have to depend more or less on moribund 
generals like myself and others who do their. best, who inspect the boys and do what 
they can, and this must go on until times change. We cannot do much, for fear of 
getting into trouble and being up against those in authority, but something can be 
done quietly by personal effort. With regard to what Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
has said, you must remember that you cannot have two forces run by two geniuses 
of the same sort in a country, even if a second could be found. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell may say what he likes, but he has milked the cocoanut most 
thoroughly. I also believe that we owe more to Sir Robert Baden-Powell as a 
leader of youth than to any other man alive. No one else could invent impossible 
phrases and names for people. Only ageniuscan do that. Therefore, it would be 
impossible to go out into the open and say ‘‘ These boys have nothing to do with the 
State at all; they are like the Boy Scouts; they are like that magnificent organ- 
isation. But we will have such another.” You cannot have a second Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, and if you had they would both fight. So that does away with 
that idea. We must come under the State. We must work out our own sal- 
vation as best we can in these untidy days; and then, when a better time comes 
we must go aut just as Lord Haldane did years ago in connection with the Terri- 
torial Force. He was abused and laughed at. People used to say to me, ‘‘ There’s 
old Haldane; what’s he doing?” I did not tell him that then. But what was the 
result? We had the finest citizen army that ever has been known, and we won the 
war to a very great extent by means of it. 


Mr. R. W. FFENNELL: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, Perhaps I may 
be able to throw a sidelight on this subject which may be of some interest. I wrote 
to General Smuts not very long ago in connection with the training of the boys and 
the Cadets in South Africa. He wrote back to me saying that their Government 
unfortunately was very hard pressed for funds; that they could not do all they 
would like to do, but that it was their definite policy to concentrate as far as possible 
on the boys, and that he would do all he could to encourage shooting among the 
boys. Itis with some hesitation that I refer to some remarks made by a distinguished 
speaker (Lord Haldane) earlier in the afternoon, who laid down the principle that 
in this country there was a first line of defence, then a second line of defence, and 
perhaps other lines of defence. I am not sure that that theory is acknowledged 
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in other parts of the Empire. I fancy that many things have to be considered, 
especially after our experience in the last war, after the developments that took 
place during the war in connection with fighting in the air and fighting under the 
sea. I fancy that, even for this country, the safest theory to work on is that there 
is only one line of defence, and that you cannot say with safety: ‘‘ We will con- 
centrate our efforts on our Regular Army or Expeditionary Force, and we will 
neglect, comparatively speaking, our youth, our cadets, or our other lines of defence.”’ 
I urge that line of thought with diffidence, but I do believe that it might be very 
dangerous to accept the theory that there are various lines of defence, and that as 
long as we are ready with a small expeditionary army we need not worry so very 
much about the rest. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am very sorry to say there is no further time available 
for discussion, although several other gentlemen wish to speak. It is now time to 
close the meeting and it is my duty to sum up the discussion. My Lords and gentle- 
men, I am afraid I cannot sum it up. I cannot give you any information about 
the Cadet Force. It would not be fair toask me todo so. It would be still less fair 
if I asked my superiors todo so. They have only just come into office; they have 
not had time to study the many and difficult problems that confront them. I can 
only tell you that they take the greatest interest in the Cadet movement and I am 
sure they will consider the whoie subject in the most sympathetic manner. 

It now only remains for me to move a hearty vote of thanks to General Ludlow 
for his interesting lecture, which I am sure you will all carry with acclamation. 


The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL W. R. LupLow, C.B., V.D., T.D., in reply, said : My Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I think the most important part of a meeting of this kind is 
the discussion that follows the paper. My paper was a very sketchy attempt to 
put before you the reasons for maintaining and extending the Cadet service as a 
real feeder to the Territorial Force; and I take it as a great honour that Lord 


Haldane and many distinguished soldiers and others have taken part in the discussion 
this afternoon. I hope the result will be to bring the Cadet Force more before the 
public, so that in the future it may have a greatly extended influence in every possible 
way. 

On the motion of the Earl of Scarbrough, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Lieut.-General Sir Noel Birch for his kindness in presiding, and the meeting 
terminated. 
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THE ARAB RISING IN MESOPOTAMIA, 1920. 
By Lreut.-GENERAL SiR AYLMER HALDANE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 





On Wednesday, 29th November, 1922, at 3 p.m. 


THE Ricut Hon. VIscouNT PEEL, G.B.E. (SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
InpIA), in the Chair. 





THE SECRETARY (LrEuT.-CoLt. SiR ARTHUR LEETHAM, C.M.G.): My Lords, 
ladies and gentlemen, I regret to have to inform you that Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who was to have presided over the Meeting this afternoon, has left England, and, 
therefore, is unable to keep his engagement; but I am pleased to be able to tell 
you that, at very short notice, Lord Peel, the Secretary of State for India, has 
kindly undertaken to preside. 


THE CHAIRMAN : My Lords, ladies and gentlemen, we have met this afternoon 
to listen to a lecture by General Haldane on the Arab rising in Mesopotamia. I 
am here by an accident, I am taking the place of the late member for Dundee. 
You will realise that it is owing to the strong views taken by the electors of Dundee 
on abstinence from whisky, that Mr. Churchill has been given an opportunity for 
that freedom from responsibility and labour which politicians always say they 
desire so much, and which they frequently lament when it is offered to them. 
I have only two qualifications, I think, for presiding at this lecture. The first 
is that I was Under Secretary of State at the War Office during the time when 
General Haldane was conducting this most successful campaign; and the second 
reason is that I knew him when he was not such a distinguished person as he is 
to-day. It is rather an advantage to know people in such prehistoric days, in the 
hope that they will be kind to one when they become distinguished men. I knew 
him before he commanded a brigade at the beginning of the war; I knew him before 
he was a Lieutenant-General and commanded a corps; I knew him before he was 
specially selected to command a corps on the Rhine; and obviously I knew him 
long before he was appointed to the command in Mesopotamia. He is, as we all 
know, an officer of very varied attainments. I think he has commanded troops 
now for something like eleven years in succession. He has been through something 
like seven campaigns, or more. But besides being a distinguished soldier, he is 
a man with a pen, and he has written several works which I have no doubt all 
of you have carefully studied. I read myself, with the greatest pleasure, his history 
of the Tenth Brigade in the early months of the war; and I also have this further 
qualification—I do not know whether all of you possess it—that I have read his 
book on the Rising in Mesopotamia; so that I am, to some extent, at all events, 
qualified to appreciate his lecture. We are all looking forward with great pleasure 
to the lecture, and I now call upon General Haldane to deliver it. 





LECTURE. 


SINCE my return home last May from Mesopotamia, I have been struck 
by the almost complete ignorance regarding the occurrences there after 
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the Armistice and, more particularly, the events connected with the 
Arab Rising of 1920. No doubt the campaign of repression which 
circumstances compelled us to undertake was unpopular at home for 
financial reasons; indeed, I lately saw the campaign described in a 
newspaper as a “ tedious annoyance.” and it certainly was that and a 
good deal more to those on whom the burden of carrying it out fell. 
Lack of interest in events which took place at a distance, the absence 
of pressmen and the marked silence of the newspapers on the subject, 
besides the change in the sense of military proportion brought about 
by the Great War, are, I imagine, among some of the causes of the 
ignorance to which I have referred. 

The Council of this Institution have done me the honour of inviting 
me here to-day to tell you something on the subject of the insurrection, 
and I will endeavour to put before you as clearly as I can an epitome 
of what took place in Mesopotamia at that time. I must, however, 
preface my remarks by stating how wholly beyond me is the task of com- 
pressing within the limited time at my disposal anything but a purely 
superficial and cursory account of what occurred in Mesopotamia in 1920. 

When I left home in February of that year to assume the Chief 
Command in Mesopotamia, I had not the advantage of possessing any 
knowledge regarding the country or the language spoken by its 
inhabitants. I endeavoured, however, to repair in some degree the 
deficiency by devouring, during the voyage thither, a considerable number 
of books, military, biographical and archeological. Yet nothing can 
replace actual personal acquaintance with a country, its people and their 
language, more especially when, as in Mesopotamia, there are many 
different tribes with intricate subdivisions and with varying relations 
towards each other, besides numerous shaikhs or tribal leaders whose 
lengthy names are not easy to memorise, and each of whom has his own 
peculiar personality. It thus came about that, with only three months’ 
acquaintance with the country I was obliged, ill-prepared, to deal with 
a rising of a very serious nature. 

On the 20th March, Basrah, the port of Mesopotamia, or Iraq as 
the country is now called, was reached. I may in passing tell you why 
the country has acquired the name Iraq. The word means in Arabic 
‘* Cliff ’’ and is so called after the cliff which runs along its western limit 
for many miles. ; 

At Basrah, which had been the base for the earlier operations and 
still remained so, I found that the various military establishments were 
scattered about and by no means easy to guard economically as regards 
the number of troops. The same remark applies to Baghdad. From 
Basrah I proceeded up the river, passing Kurnah, the wholly imaginary 
site of the Garden of Eden, with its ancient and now dead thorn tree 
which represents the tree of knowledge of good and evil. Some forty- 
eight hours later Kut cantonment, as distinguished from Kut-al-Amarah, 
a short distance away, where the siege took place, was reached and thence 
I went by rail to Baghdad. 
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The country, except for certain operations that were in progress 
on the Upper Euphrates, was at this time quiet. 

A few days, therefore, after my arrival at the capital, I began a 
series of tours of inspection, during which I saw as much of the country 
and troops as possible, and issued orders regarding questions of defence 
and training. I was struck by the great distances traversed and the 
long lines of communication, amounting in all to 2,000 miles, which in 
the event of arising of the tribes it would be impossible properly to guard. 

But before I come to close quarters with the subject of this lecture 
I must briefly touch upon the causes to which the Arab rising may be 
attributed. After the Armistice, very large numbers of troops and 
non-combatants were withdrawn from Mesopotamia, and later reductions, 
some of which appeared to the Arabs to be the result of pressure exerted 
by the Syrian Government, led the inhabitants to suspect that our 
military supremacy was at an end. Arabs, like other Eastern peoples, 
are accustomed to be ruled by the strong hand. Indeed, there is no 
denying that they respect force, and force alone. I recollect one shaikh, 
Sha’alan Abu Chaun, the petty shaikh or chief whose arrest was the 
immediate cause of the insurrection, saying to me in 1921: “ The Arab 
is a slave and requires a hard master; give him the stick first, then the 
sugar.” I am convinced that he was right in what he said, and though 
I was obliged to inflict a very severe lesson on the recalcitrant tribes, 
they bore me no resentment. Indeed, a number of their leading shaikhs 
begged me not to leave the country when my time to do so arrived. 

Amongst other provocative causes were the skilful Turkish and 
Sharifian propaganda, the delay in settling the future form of government 
of the country, the prominence given in the West to the subject of self- 
determination, the attitude of the religious element in the holy cities 
of Karbala and Nagaf, and also a certain amount of local ill-feeling 
concerning our methods of dealing with the cultivator, who was accus- 
tomed to the casual methods of the Turk and disliked the preciseness of 
the Indian system. These and other incitements to revolt had their 
effect on a people whose ordinary pastime during the hot summer months 
has, from time immemorial, been either to squabble among themselves— 
generally on matters connected with water for irrigation purposes— 
or with the government that happens to rule the country. The Turkish 
system of government was such that hostile feeling was encouraged 
between tribe and tribe; ours, on the other hand—and I did not discover 
this until the rising was in full swing—directly led to combination, for 
blood feuds were not only discouraged by us but even settled by money 
payments. 

As regards the fighting value of the Arabs, they become formidable 
only wher. in large numbers, as the mobility of those on foot, apart from 
the many mounted men, is extraordinary, while the money which has 
been poured in to the country since 1914, as well as other channels, has 
served to provide them with several hundreds of thousands of rifles, 
many of which are of modern pattern. 
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A factor which I should mention regarding the Arabs as an enemy 
is the difficulty of getting them to stand and fight. Like the frontier 
tribes of India they will harass a retiring force and immediately take 
advantage of every mistake that may be made, but they have strong 
objections to anything approaching to a pitched battle. 

Compared with the tribesmen, regular troops, burdened with all 
the impedimenta of a modern army, are at a disadvantage, for they 
cannot move at will in every direction, but are tied to their line of 
communication. Moreover the question of water is a paramount one in 
Mesopotamia; and as regards supplies, the country practically provides 
only forage and a small quantity of fuel. Thus a column of troops at 
any distance from its line of communication quickly degenerates into 
little more than a convoy with small offensive power, whose first con- 
sideration must necessarily be its own safety. 

The summer season, as I have stated, is the fighting season in 
Mesopotamia, for in winter the tribes are busy with cultivation, and 
movement at that season, owing to the effect of the rain on the clay 
which forms part of the soil, is often exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
for horsemen and vehicles of all kinds. Even aeroplanes cannot some- 
times for days either rise or alight. Thus, owing to the insurrection, 
our troops were obliged to fight without cessation throughout the summer 
months of 1920, whereas during the Great War no prolonged operations 
took place at that season. 

The country in which the insurrection took place is a vast alluvial 
plain, twice as great as the United Kingdom, and nearly equal to the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies combined, flat as a billiard table, 
and devoid of trees or herbs, except in the vicinity of the two great 
rivers—the Tigris and the Euphrates. The outlook from a scenic point 
of view is dreary in the extreme—perhaps a reason why the cinema 
operator has, so far as I know, left the country severely alone. Such 
a region contains none of the ordinary amenities of civilisation. I recall, 
soon after the Emir Faisul’s arrival at Baghdad in 1921, his lamenting 
to me the lack of good restaurants and places of amusement, such as 
he had enjoyed during a visit to Paris; and he had my fullest sympathy 
in his plaint. 

The two rivers which traverse Mesopotamia are its principal, and one 
might say only, features, and dependent on them are numerous effluents 
and canals, great and small, which form serious obstacles to the movement 
of troops, besides dried-up channels which afford an enemy excellent 
cover and assembly places. The Tigris is the main line of communication 
and carries small steamers at all seasons upstream as far as some miles 
above Baghdad ; but during low water, which follows the floods of winter 
and the melting snow of spring, navigation is difficult in places. At the 
period of low water there are reaches where the river flows some Io to 
20 feet below the level of the surrounding country, so that the inhabitants 
on its banks are in a position to make themselves unpleasant to boats 
and other vessels on its waters. We escaped this annoyance on the 
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Tigris, where the tribes were kept in check, but suffered considerably 
from it on the Euphrates; and, after the insurrection, in order to overcome 
it, I caused to be constructed and fitted on to barges bullet-proof towers 
20 to 25 feet high. These carry six machine guns, with which the banks 
can be swept, and also Stokes’s mortars, and can be towed alongside pro- 
tected tugs. By means of these barges and the river defence vessels 
there should be no difficulty in keeping open communication by the Tigris. 

The Euphrates, on the other hand, is not a satisfactory line of 
communication, for, with the barrage at Hindiyah and the several branches 
into which the river has divided itself, it has degenerated into something 
of the nature of a great irrigation canal. 

I have not mentioned the swampy country, which is extensive, but 
the operations did not take us into the worst of it. 

Besides the rivers as means of communication, there are, as the 
result of the Great War, several railways in Mesopotamia. A metre 
gauge single line, 354 miles in length, runs generally west of the Euphrates, 
from Basrah to Baghdad, which are nearly as far apart as are London 
and Edinburgh. There is also a line from Baghdad to the Persian border 
at Quraitu, 130 miles in length, and a line, removed since the insurrection, 
from Kut to Baghdad, 104 miles long. From Baghdad to Shargat, which 
is 70 miles south of Mosul, there is a broad gauge (4 ft. 84 in.) line, part 
of which was laid by the Germans. The service on the metre and broad 
gauge railways was slow and unreliable, and when, at the beginning 
of the troubles, the Basrah-Baghdad line was cut and for about ten months 
could not be used for through traffic, there was a great shortage of rolling 
stock at Baghdad, and, the workshops being at Basrah, repairs could 
not be carried out. 

I must next state that the force which I had at my disposal for 
holding the country consisted of two divisions, some cavalry and several 
line of communication battalions; all of these were below strength and 
weak in officers. The troops were distributed in much the same way 
as were those of the Turks before we undertook the responsibility of 
governing Mesopotamia—that is to say, chiefly at towns and in localities 
where their presence would maintain order. From a military point of 
view this distribution was not altogether satisfactory and was a com- 
promise between political and strategical considerations. But besides 
preserving peace in the country, guards had to be found for 14,000 
Turkish prisoners—an inconvenient legacy of the Great War-—and 
protection for some 1,000 British women and children, and over 50,000 
Assyrian and Armenian refugees. It resulted, therefore, that when the 
insurrection broke out, I had available at Baghdad as a mobile reserve 
to move to any point, and that not quickly, for the train service was not 
to be relied upon, only some 500 British and 2,500 to 3,000 Indian 
soldiers. Of these, only one battalion was in a position to reach the 
Middle Euphrates, that is to say some 150 miles south of Baghdad, in 
24 hours. I may mention that my proper reserve brigade had been 
engaged in operations in the Upper Euphrates for several months, 
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and only when the insurrection came was I able gradually to with- 
draw it. 

I must not omit to state that I had a few aeroplanes, which, during 
the insurrection, were increased by a squadron. Those available did 
invaluable work, and had I had sufficient at the outbreak of the rising 
I am inclined to think that it might have been possible to stifle, or perhaps 
localise it. I had also in Persia a mixed brigade and some line of 
communication units, for my command extended beyond Mesopotamia 
as far as Enzeli on the Caspian, distant from my headquarters at Baghdad 
630 miles. On the urgent appeal of the General Officer Commanding 
this brigade, backed by the British Minister at Teheran, and under 
orders from the War Office, I had sent two British battalions as reinforce- 
ments to Persia, as the Bolsheviks had landed at Enzeli and our troops 
had fallen back and were holding a strong position in the Elbruz 
Mountains. The situation in that country compelled me to keep an 
eye in its direction; but the fact that reinforcements once sent there 
could not be counted upon to rejoin under a month, if required, at 
Baghdad, made me chary of committing more troops there than what I 
believed were an absolute minimum. Fortunately I paid a flying visit to 
Persia in June and, after inspecting the positions held by our troops, I 
decided to send no more reinforcements, for two additional battalions and 
some guns had been promised. Had I sent these troops I should have been 
in a still more awkward plight than was actually the case when the 
insurrection broke out. 

It had been impressed strongly on me by the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. W. Churchill) before I left England that further reductions in 
the forces in Mesopotamia would be required in autumn, but I confess 
that, after making a thorough inspection of my command from end to end, 
I was puzzled to discover a means whereby those reductions could be 
effected. Reports regarding the possibility of future trouble were 
contradictory. One day information would arrive that an early rising 
might be expected, and yet a few days later would come a report that a 
breach of the peace was not likely for several months, I felt hopeful 
that we should tide over the summer months without any serious dis- 
turbances, and the fact that appeals for reinforcements prior to an 
actual outbreak were not likely to be sympathetically regarded, had 
some influence on my state of mind. Indeed, I was somewhat in the 
position of the traveller in the Latin adage who, with nothing in his 
pockets, has no resource but to sing in the presence of the robbers. After 
thinking over the situation I came to the conclusion that an optimistic 
attitude was the proper one. I hoped to weather the storm if it came, 
and compel Fortune to be favourable if she were disposed to be unkind. 

Early in June a small outbreak, which was intended to synchronise 
with the greater disturbances that followed, but which it failed to do, 
occurred at Tel Afar, a picturesque village some 36 miles west of Mosul. 
This incident was satisfactorily dealt with and there seemed a possibility 
that the danger of a general rising had passed by. But on the 30th of 
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the same month the arrest, by order of a local political officer, for debt, of 
a minor shaikh at Rumaithah kindled the fire of insurrection. As there 
were no troops at that place, detachments, amounting in all to 4 officers 
and 308 men, were sent from several points to the scene as speedily as 
rail cutting would permit. As the Arabs, however, continued to tear up 
the line north and south of Rumaithah, these troops, together with 215 
railway employees, became isolated, but held on for sixteen days in some 
buildings, only procuring food with difficulty by raiding the village 
bazaar, in doing which they were assisted by aeroplanes from Baghdad 
which, by bombing the inhabitants, diverted their attention. The first 
effort to relieve the besieged failed, and it was necessary to collect more 
troops as quickly as possible to repeat the operation. The next attempt, 
under Brigadier Coningham, succeeded, but it also nearly failed, and the 
garrison was withdrawn to Diwaniyah, forty miles to the north. Had 
not every battalion that could be collected in time been sent his force 
would not have broken through, and the result would have been serious. 
The relief operations in both cases were extremely hazardous undertakings, 
for they involved sending troops through a hostile country to a distance 
of 150 miles from Baghdad, that is to say nearly as far as Crewe or 
Doncaster is from London. The line of communication could not be 
properly guarded, for though it would have been possible to collect 
from various parts of the country sufficient force for the purpose, this was 
out of the question. Delay would have been the result and that meant 
starvation for the garrison, or surrender, which would assuredly have 
been followed by a wholesale massacre. I felt not a little relieved when 
the Rumaithah relief column, which was my only reserve, had effected its 
escape from the precarious situation into which necessity had forced me 
to put it. 

I should here state that in this operation, and in all the later ones, 
I followed the principle of ‘‘ economy of force,” concentrating at the 
most important point every man that I could abstract from other areas, 
and accepting in those depleted areas the resultant risks. It is easy 
enough to lay down a policy or principle, but a very different matter 
to adhere to it with every temptation to the contrary. Indeed I was 
persistently assailed from many quarters, and sometimes several times 
in the same day, by urgent appeals for reinforcements, and had I paid 
attention to them it would have been hard to have escaped disaster. 
I almost began to think that the whole art of strategy consisted in the 
will power to say “ No.” 

But to continue the tale, scarcely had I begun to congratulate 
myself on the arrival of the reserve at Diwaniyah, and as I was on 
the point of issuing orders for further operations, when an incident 
occurred which gravely compromised the situation and added tenfold 
to its difficulties. 

In order to understand what follows I must mention that I intended 
to send a strong force from Hillah to Kufah, as soon as Rumaithah had 
been relieved and when sufficient troops had arrived from Diwaniyah 
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for the purpose. My object was to effect the relief of a detachment 
at Kufah which had been placed there some time earlier in order to over- 
awe the holy city of Najaf. Political pressure, however, applied locally 
to the military commander at Hillah, led to a much smaller force being 
sent prematurely and without my knowledge, with the view apparently 
of maintaining order in the area. The small force, which included three 
companies of the 2nd Battalion Manchester Regiment and the 39th 
Battery Royal Field Artillery, marched during the heat of the day, and 
the infantry arrived in camp in an exhausted condition, so much so 
that the medical officer with the column considered that the men would 
be unfit to march until twenty-four hours had elapsed. 

I may mention at this point that during summer the shade tempera- 
ture rises at Baghdad to 121 degrees Fahrenheit and at Basrah, where 
the climate is damp, to 129 degrees. 

Hardly had the force settied down for the night when the cavalry 
with it reported that the tribesmen were coming on in large numbers. 
The possibility that, unless an immediate retreat were undertaken, the 
column might find itself cut off from Hillah and that that place, owing 
to the dangerous reduction of the garrison through the dispatch of the 
column, might fall into the enemy’s hands, led to a decision to retreat, 
regardless of the condition of the British Infantry. Night marches are 
proverbially open to risks when near an enemy, but are infinitely more 
hazardous when in actual touch with him and when, as in this case, 
the route to be followed is, as I know by personal examination, not even 
clearly recognisable in places by daylight. To carry out such an operation, 
more especially in face of a semi-savage foe, is only to invite disaster. 
The night march in question proved to be no exception. Without 
going into details, it will suffice to say that it cost us 20 killed, 60 wounded 
and 318 missing. Of the missing, only 79 British and 81 Indians were 
recovered later as prisoners, and some of these had not formed part 
of what was known to us in Mesopotamia as the Manchester column. 
I believe that a few of the missing were captured near Birs Nimrud, 
which is credited incorrectly with being the ruins of the Tower of 
Babel. 

I cannot close this brief account of the incident without paying 
a tribute to the gallantry of Captain Henderson of the Manchester 
Regiment who, though severely wounded, fought on till he was killed, 
and was awarded a posthumous Victoria Cross, and the splendid 
behaviour of the 39th Field Battery and the two squadrons of the 35th 
Scinde Horse, thanks to which complete disaster was, with difficulty, 
averted. 

It will readily be understood that this success on the part of the 
Arabs was wildly exaggerated, and roused great excitement in Baghdad, 
and caused other tribesmen to throw in their lot with the insurgents, 
so that we now had to reckon with 85,000 armed men, numbers which 
shortly rose to 131,000. Had the incident which I have just related 
not occurred, I feel confident that it would have been possible to stifle 
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the insurrection several months sooner than was the case. As it was, 
the situation had now become highly critical, for there was no possibility 
of outside assistance for several weeks. 

I had some time earlier telegraphed home for reinforcements, the 
first battalion of which did not reach Basrah from India till the 6th 
August, or a fortnight after the Manchester affair; and I now pressed 
that the remainder of the troops demanded might be dispatched with 
the utmost expedition, even bringing no transport with them. The rising 
threatened to become general and it eventually required considerable 
reinforcements to suppress it ; and should the Arabs, who were led by 
skilled officers, take it into their heads to throw their forces across all 
the railway lines which centre at Baghdad, the capital would be cut off 
from the garrisons outside with no hope of mutual assistance. Should 
that happen it was evident that the reinforcements from India, at the 
pace they were coming, could not possibly arrive in time to avert a 
grave and widespread disaster. 

There were days at this period when I realised the feeling of Blue- 
beard’s wife, but no Sister Anne could have made the expected troops 
come a day earlier than was laid down in the programme, however frantic 
her signals. 

At this juncture my chief anxiety lay in the fact that the greater 
portion of my only reserve was still at Diwaniyah, which lies 54 miles 
south of Hillah. Its situation had become unsafe, for the railway line 
north of Diwaniyah had been torn up by the tribesmen in many places. 
Moreover, the tribes on all sides had now risen and up to the vicinity of 
Baghdad the country was hostile, while communication, except by 
wireless telegram, was at an end. Directly news of the disaster on the 
Kifl road reached me, I ordered this reserve force, part of which had 
fortunately reached Hillah by rail before the line was seriously cut, to 
move to that place as speedily as possible, taking with it such stores as 
the transport available would carry. Hillah itselt was besieged a few 
days later, and I knew that, unless I could get back my reserve, I should 
find myself in a serious plight. Unfortunately delays occurred, and 
the Arabs, as I had foreseen, tost no time in tearing up still larger portions 
of the railway line, and removing many thousand sleepers and considerable 
lengths of rails. Thus the Diwaniyah column, which was under the 
command of Brigadier-General Coningham, who performed invaluable 
service on this occasion and at other times, had the utmost difficulty 
in extricating itself. With it were 1,120 railway personnel and a train 
which, by the time it reached Hillah, when it had picked up one or two 
other trains that had been cut off at places where there were posts guarding 
the line, consisted of four locomotives and about a mile of trucks. It 
carried, besides sick, 23,000 gallons of water for the troops and locomotives, 
large quantities of ammunition and other stores, which could not be 
left at Diwaniyah when that place had to be evacuated. In order to 
get the train through to Hillah, which was imperative, it was necessary 
to pick up many miles of rails, carry them from behind this train, a 
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mile in length, and relay them ahead, so as to bridge over gaps. This 
operation had to be performed in a shade temperature of never less than 
107 degrees, and often higher. Thus the operation took eleven days, 
instead of the five anticipated, which greatly strained the supply situation 
of the column, and the average distance covered daily by it was only 
54 miles. 

Except on the day the retreat began, when the train was attacked, 
and the Arabs received a sharp lesson for their temerity, and again near 
Jarbuiyah—an important railway bridge which had been made specially 
secure—there was no serious opposition; but the tribesmen continually 
hovered near the force and caused it some casualties daily. On the 
8th and 9th August, after a very arduous march with the prospect ever 
before it of being cut off and marooned in a waterless desert, the force 
reached Hillah. Meanwhile that place had been subjected to several 
determined attacks, which had been driven off with heavy loss to the - 
Arabs. 

I must now ask you to accompany me in thought for a moment to 
Baghdad, where my headquarters were situated. This city is not the 
same as that originally occupied by the famous Caliph Harun-al-Raschid, 
the hero of many night adventures, but a comparatively modern and 
uninteresting town, very unlike what one might picture it to be after 
a perusal of the “‘ Arabian Nights.”” Its inhabitants number some 200,000. 
Many of them were disaffected and only wanted encouragement to rise 
and, of course, they were in close touch with the tribesmen outside. At 
Baghdad were our main stores, much scattered about and difficult to 
guard in an economical manner. In the citadel, a somewhat dilapidated 
collection of buildings, surrounded by a wall easy to scale, and at a 
considerable distance from the cantonment of the troops, were very 
large quantities of ammunition and other essential military stores. 
Besides this place, railway stations—there were four then—rolling stock, 
a water supply station and an electric power station, a dairy and several 
hospitals, required protection. The transfer to the seat of the insurrection 
of every man that could be spared, left the capital with a dangerously 
small garrison and exposed it to attack both from within and without. 
The daily destruction of railways had, however, recalled experience in 
other countries, and I decided to surround Baghdad with a ring of 
blockhouses at 800 yards’ interval, with a continuous wire entanglement 
between them. By this means I proposed to reduce considerably the 
obligatory garrison of the place and, at the same time, make the unruly 
inhabitants réalise that egress and ingress would not be so easy. I 
remember hearing that one of the Extremist leaders bitterly complained 
that I was acting contrary to the laws of civilised warfare by having 
blockhouses within 20 miles of the city; but this wiseacre not long 
after brought the ridicule of the populace upon himself when he only 
escaped arrest for sedition by taking to the roof of his house in his night 
shirt, and thence making his way to safety, instead of meeting the charge 
and standing up for his opinions. This touched the Arab sense of humour 
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and, though he did some harmful propaganda in the provinces, his 
influence in the city ceased. 

Towards the end of July the work began and forty brick blockhouses 
were before long erected. In a similar manner, and, so far as labour 
and armed men to man the blockhouses were available, the essential 
railway lines were guarded. One of these railways was that which runs 
from Baghdad to Hillah. That place, 60 miles distant, was completely 
cut off from the capital and was running short of supplies. Protection 
for the railway leading to it was, therefore, undertaken while the Baghdad 
blockhouses were under construction Later the Kut line was block- 
housed and the lines from Baghdad to Quraitu and Baghdad to Fallujah 
as also a considerable portion of the Basrah-Baghdad railway, as far 
north as Samawah, so that eventually 600 miles were made secure, and 
the sensation of being, to some extent, cut off from the outside world 
wore away. All this work could not be carried out with a stroke of the 
pen. The means available were strictly limited and, for many weeks, 
and until reinforcements began to arrive from India and labour coolies 
could be trained to handle a rifle and at least frighten the Arabs by an 
extravagant use of ammunition, our situation was precarious and we 
were poised, as it were, on the edge of a precipice. The mere construction 
and manning of the blockhouses by no means covered all that had to 
be done to ensure the safety of the lines, for, with limited rolling-stock, 
considerable difficulties arose in providing water, food and ammunition 
for the garrisons, which amounted to several thousands. Moreover as all 
the railways had single lines, the supply trains which had to stop 
at each blockhouse, only 800 yards apart, impeded other military traffic. 

By the first week of August I had stripped the northern area of my 
command of every man and gun that could possibly be spared. The 
country in the Mosul vilayat or district was by no means quiet. There 
were disturbances on the borders of Kurdistan, and signs that, owing to 
Turkish propaganda, the tribes might join in the rising; but the many 
small columns which the General Officer Commanding this district sent 
about the country in order to overawe the inhabitants had the effect 
of restraining their hostile ardour. Nevertheless, the unavoidable 
withdrawal of troops posted along the railway from Baghdad to Shargat 
led to continual interference with the railway traffic. The line was 
doggedly repaired times without number and trains were sent along it 
by daylight; but there were many days when this was impossible and 
there were fears that the garrison of Mosul and other places might, owing 
to the demands of the situation elsewhere, be cut off with inadequate 
supplies. The question of withdrawing entirely from the northern 
vilayat had been raised by the Acting Civil Commissioner, as by so doing 
there would be more troops available to deal with the insurgents further 
south. I, however, disliked the idea of giving up any portion of what 
had been entrusted to me and decided to accept the risk of retaining 
in situ the northern garrisons. 

It is time now that I resumed the narrative of events in the Hillah 
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area. I mentioned that, after many difficulties, my valiant lieutenant, 
Brig.-General Coningham, and his force, had arrived there on the 8th 
and gth August. Before this occurred arrangements had been made 
to undertake operations to recover the Hindiyah barrage, which 
was in the hands of the insurgents. At this place the custom is, by 
opening regulators, for a portion of the waters of the Euphrates to be 
diverted down what is known as the Hillah branch of the stream. The 
water is allowed to flow for a week at a time for irrigation purposes and, 
on alternate weeks, the whole stream goes down the Hindiyah branch, 
which is the main arm of the river.. By securing the barrage I hoped to 
bring pressure on the tribesmen below it, as, once it was in my hands, 
I could control the water as I chose. I further hoped that its capture 
would compel the insurgents to attack us, in order to try and recover the 
control; but I was disappointed in my expectation. It was also desirable 
to get possession of the boat bridge over the Euphrates at Musayib 
and the crossing at the barrage, as the tribesmen west of the river were 
known to be the principal offenders in the railway destruction that 
continually took place until the Hillah line was blockhoused. 

At this time I knew that, though the troops garrisoning Kufah 
were closely invested and that attempts had been made to burn them 
out, they were fairly well supplied and could last for some weeks longer, 
for the Political Officer there was said to have secured a considerable 
supply of dates, which, if unpalatable after a time, would at least hold 
body and soul together. I therefore decided to postpone the relief of 
that place and employ my troops in the opposite direction. Thus the 
arrival of General Coningham’s force coincided with the dispatch of 
two columns north of Hillah, both of which had to be partly formed from 
the rather weary troops which he had brought back from Diwaniyah. 

One of these columns, with which was the remnant of the Manchester 
Regiment, had some sharp fighting before the barrage was captured, 
during which that regiment showed that the trying experience it had 
undergone near Kifl on the 24th July had not, in any way, affected its 
morale. 

The other column covered the construction of the blockhouses 
towards Baghdad, of which I have spoken, and carried out punitive 
operations in the neighbourhood of the railway. 

When the work of these columns was completed and a garrison 
had been firmly posted at the barrage, | found myself again in a position 
to relieve Kufah; and though from a military point of view I should 
have preferred to do so, and thus operate in the heart of the most rebellious 
district, events elsewhere made it not only desirable, but imperative, 
to transfer troops to a different quarter. 

Owing to the insufficiency of troops and the consequent impossibility 
of operating in force in more than one area at a time, the insurrection 
had spread to the country north-east of the capital, a district to which 
I knew the extremist party in Baghdad were paying attention. By the 
middle of August, after a week during which two or three alarming 
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incidents occurred daily in widely different parts of the country, the 
tribes of the Diyalah area were in full revolt, and I found myself cut 
off from Persia and the Kurdish border. It was at this time that 
Sharaban, where it may be remembered Mrs. Buchanan was a prisoner, 
became isolated and several British were murdered. Beyond the country 
to which the revolt had now spread is Persia, and at Karind, 47 miles over 
the border and 180 miles from Baghdad, were the families of the British 
officers and non-commissioned officers of the Mesopotamian garrison, 
about 1,000 souls in all. The danger was not imminent, but the Persians 
belong to the same branch of the Muhammadan religion as the revolted 
tribes, and there was reason to believe that their sympathies might be 
roused and that the lives of the women and children at Karind might be 
threatened. The camp there had a guard of 1,000 young British soldiers, 
who had been sent to the Persian hills for the benefit of their health and to 
escape the great heat of Mesopotamia. Though cut off from Baghdad 
it could be supplied, to a considerable extent, from local resources. 

It was the presence of these women and children and the possible 
risk they ran, which induced me to begin operations from Quraitu and 
Baghdad in order to re-open the railway. Some of the line of communica- 
tion units in Persia and others which I withdrew by motor lorries from 
Kasvin worked from the Quraitu end. 

Without entering into details, I may say that after several minor 
engagements the line was re-opened and blockhoused. By the 22nd 
September the first train of married people safely reached Baghdad, 
wherice they and the remainder were transferred to India. By this time 
I had managed to get quit of the 14,000 Turkish prisoners, who were 
evacuated to Egypt; but the 50,000 refugees were on my hands for many 
months to come. 

While the extrication of the families was in progress, it would have 
been unsafe to leave the more rebellious areas without some form of 
pressure to distract the attention of the inhabitants. The recapture of 
the barrage and the annoyance which the control of the water by us 
would create was an important asset. More, however, was necessary, 
and the column which had carried out the recapture of this important 
point continued to operate, though in reduced numbers, north of Hillah 
and incidentally cut off the canal water supply of the disaffected holy 

city of Karbala. 

West of Baghdad the Zoba tribe had risen on the 14th August, and 
had murdered their Political Officer, Colonel Leachman, at Khan Nuqtah 
two days earlier. This additional rising resulted in the garrisons of 
Fallujah and Ramadi being cut off, with a limited amount of supplies. 
Though no troops were available to effect their immediate relief, a small 
force, made up of odds and ends from Baghdad, with some 6-inch howitzers 
—for no lighter guns were available—was collected and slowly block- 
housed the line to Fallujah, and in course of time the garrisons were 
relieved. 

Before I turn from this part of the country I may mention that 
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on the 15th August we lost two small steamers on the Upper Euphrates 
through the steersmen being shot and the vessels drifting ashore, when 
the tribesmen boarded them and set them on fire. This incident was 
skilfully used by the Arabs, probably under Turkish direction, for 
propaganda, and some days later we heard that the tribesmen believed 
that the British Navy and Army had been annihilated. The supposed 
annihilation of the Army was based on the earlier disaster on the Kifl 
road which I have already described. 

The presence of troops near the barrage and the movement towards 
Fallujah produced the desired effect and the latter operation, as well 
as the courage and resolution of Major Eadie, the Political Officer of 
the Dulaim division, prevented one of the most powerful tribes in the 
country from joining in the insurrection. Had this occurred there is 
every reason to believe that the great Muntafiq confederation, which 
numbered 43,000 fighting men, all well-armed, would have joined in 
the rising. This confederation inhabits the country in the triangle Kut- 
Nasiriyah-Kurnah and has a great reputation for fighting; and as its 
members border the Tigris and Euphrates for many miles, they threatened 
my communications and for several months hung over my head like the 
sword of Damocles. Had they broken out, the situation would have 
become extremely grave and large forces—at least two additional 
divisions—would have been necessary in order to recover the country 
from which we had earlier expelled the Turks. 

After re-opening the line to Persia a small force was left in the area 
north-east of Baghdad to bring about the complete submission of the 
inhabitants, but the withdrawal of the main body had the usual result. 
Fines were not paid in and, some weeks later, as troops became available, 
further repressive measures had to be undertaken in the area. The 
troops withdrawn in the first instance were sent to Hillah, where, with 
a portion of those that had come as reinforcements from India I was 
able, for the first time, to form two strong columns. One of these, 
after some sharp fighting, forced its way to Kufah, where the garrison 
had stood a three months’ siege. They had very nearly come to an 
end of their food, but had resisted the temptation of showing signals of 
distress, which would have been seen by the aeroplanes that were 
periodically sent to fly over the place. Their reason tor this was that 
they feared that a premature relief might be undertaken and that it 
might fail; but on that score their concern was groundless, for I had’ no 
intention of repeating such occurrences as those associated with the 
attempted relief of Kut in 1915 and so departing from the principle on 
which I had acted throughout the rising. 

After the relief of Kufah, part of the force visited Najaf. There, the 
prisoners captured earlier were handed over to our troops, and our 
terms of submission were communicated to the assembled notables. 

The other column from Hillah engaged the Arabs near Tuwairij and 
captured the boat-bridge there. It then operated towards the holy city 
of Karbala, which submitted to our terms. 
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The movements of these and other columns were not carried out 
without careful preparation and were hampered by difficulties of water 
supply, but the weather was now getting cooler or less hot, it being the 
month of October, and the endurance of the troops was not so severely 
tried as during the months of July, August and September. The 
same troops had to be used toa great extent in the different operations, 
but as reinforcements arrived it become possible to give occasionally a 
short rest, here and there, to units which showed signs of overwork. 

After the operations which led to the surrender of Najaf and Karbala, 
numerous smaller columns—fourteen in number—kept moving about the 
country so as to bring about the complete submission of the inhabitants, 
for without the presence of troops it was found impossible to secure 
payment of fines of rifles, ammunition and money. 

Up to this point I have not referred to events in the Lower Euphrates 
area and it is time to deal with them. Since the first outbreak at 
Rumaithah in June, that area had been in a state of revolt. Besides 
the troops at Basrah, there were small garrisons at Nasiriyah, Samawah 
and Ur Junction. I may mention that close to Ur Junction, which is 
merely a spot whence a branch line runs to Nasiriyah, are the brick 
remains of the dwelling which Abraham is said to have occupied. 

The railway south of Samawah had been much damaged by the 
tribesmen and we were out of touch with the garrison except by wireless 
telegram. I had managed with difficulty to throw in’ some supplies by 
river and I knew the exact position of affairs and how long the garrison 
could hold out. As the relief might be delayed through the non-arrival, 
on the appointed dates, of reinforcements from India, I ordered the 
garrison to be put on half rations from the Ist September. 

As soon, therefore, as I had gained the upper hand in the Hillah 
area and sufficient reinforcements had arrived I turned my attention 
to the relief of Samawah and sent my trusty lieutenant, Brigadier- 
General Coningham, to Basrah to take over command of the fighting 
portion of the force. 

We had lost several vessels on the Euphrates and that and incidents 
such as the disaster on the Kifl road, reacted on the great Muntafiq 
confederation and did not encourage them to keep the peace. Indeed, 
there was every reason to believe that they would break out. No time 
was, therefore, to be lost in starting the relief operations, and immediately 
on the arrival of the necessary troops they were begun. To ensure 
success, elaborate arrangements had to be made, and the troops and 
commanders specially picked for the purpose. It was plain that failure 
in the first attempt would mean the loss of the garrison, which would be 
followed by a very serious situation. Success must be achieved at all 
costs. 

As the area through which the troops would march is waterless and 
the railway line from Nasiriyah to Samawah, a distance of some 60 miles, 
does not approach the river except at one point, a large suppiy of water, 
60,000 gallons, had to be carried. More than one train accompanied the 
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force for, as the advance progressed, the railway line had to be guarded 
by blockhouses and these had to be constructed by the relieving troops. 
At Khidhr, where the railway line runs close to the river, a sharp fight 
took place and on the 13th October some 7,000 insurgents stood between 
General Coningham and his objective. These were driven off with heavy 
loss and next day the two months’ investment of the Samawah garrison 
came to an end. 

After the relief of Samawah, punitive operations were undertaken 
in its vicinity and, later, a column was pushed towards Rumaithah, where 
it came in touch with another that had been dispatched from Hillah. 
By this time practically the whole middle Euphrates area had submitted 
and I was able to release certain troops whose reliefs had arrived from 
India. 

It may seem from what I have said that the insurrection was more 
or less localised and did not embrace the major portion of Mesopotamia. 
This, however, was far from being the case, for, although the main area of 
disturbance lay along the Euphrates, and the tribes along the Tigris were 
not implicated, the regions north-east and north of Baghdad and along 
the Kurdish border were more or less in revolt, and we were never free 
from the possibility of a general rising. Several garrisons which I have 
not mentioned were cut off and had to be relieved as opportunity offered, 
but in no single instance did we fail to arrive in time to prevent surrender. 

Time will not permit me to describe the operations which took place 
after the relief of all the garrisons. These operations were necessary 
in order to ensure the payment of fines; and I am sure that you will 
gladly dispense with such dry details. It will suffice to say that they 
were entirely successful. A huge area, containing a well-armed hostile 
population, was brought to complete submission ; and though the tribes- 
men with whom we were engaged were credited with having 59,000 rifles, 
no less than 63,500 were extracted from them. Beyond this, over three 
million rounds of small arm ammunition and £54,000 in cash—the 
equivalent of 5,000 to 10,000 rifles—were handed in. I think that the 
force which carried out these operations may also take some credit for 
the fact that the tribesmen whom they overcame have remained perfectly 
quiet during two successive summers since the operations—a condition 
which is quite abnormal. 

Before I conclude I must pay a tribute to the splendid way in which 
the troops under my command worked throughout a very trying time 
and under most arduous conditions. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, but for their valour and endurance, it would have been impossible to 
have coped with the situation in Mesopotamia in 1920. These troops 
were in most cases young and had no experience of Arab tactics, but 
they rightly had confidence in their column Commanders, who never 
failed to lead them in such a manner as to ensure success. My original 
reserve had to be hurried from pillar to post in an endeavour to extinguish 
the fire of insurrection or prevent it from spreading, but incidents 
occurred which defeated all attempts to localise the trouble and at times 
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the odds weighed heavily against us. Indeed, had it not been for the 
prompt appreciation of the situation by the Right Honourable Mr. Winston 
Churchill, then Secretary of State for War, who but for his recent illness 
would have occupied the Chair to-day, and who grasped my plight 
after the few brief telegrams that passed between us, it is not impossible 
that I might not be here to-day to tell you the tale. 
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DISCUSSION, 


GENERAL SIR EpMUND Barrow, G.C.B., G.C.S.I.: Lord Peel, ladies and 
gentlemen : while listening to the very instructive lecture we have just heard from 
Sir Aylmer Haldane, I am sure that you, like myself, have been struck particularly 
by the fact that most of us were completely ignorant at the time of the strenuous 
conditions under which our forces in Mesopotamia were contending with the 
enemy. From my official position I had necessarily better opportunities than 
most people of knowing what was being done in Mesopotamia, but nevertheless 
I must admit that I, for one anyhow, was entirely ignorant of the fact that our 
troops had difficulties-and risks to contend with which were equal to any that our 
troops have ever had to undergo. After what we have been told this afternoon, 
I am sure you will agree that we cannot but admire the moral courage and ability 
to resist all temptations to deflect his forces which Gerieral Haldane displayed. 

You will have noticed that at all points he withdrew troops whenever he could 
do so; the last man available was always taken to increase his main forces; because 
he always kept before him the supreme idea in military strategy of concentrating 
the greatest number of troops that can possibly be obtained at the really vital 
point in the theatre of war. In that he succeeded, most fortunately for the history 
of Mesopotamia. History is always repeating itself. We have had similar campaigns 
in many lands—in India, Egypt, the Sudan, Burma, South Africa, etc.; and in all 
those campaigns we experienced like difficulties entailed by small posts scattered 
throughout the country and the necessity of concentrating sufficient force with 
which to beat the enemy. Fighting of this nature shows how necessary it is to 
study campaigns in which similar difficulties have been met, and I am sure we 
can have no better guide for that purpose than the book which General Haldane 
has lately published, entitled ‘‘ The Insurrection in Mesopotamia,’’ which I 
commend to your notice. 

There is one other matter to which I should like to draw attention, and as I 
must be very careful what I say, I will, with your permission, read the remainder 
of my remarks. ‘‘ Another compelling reflection which must force itself upon 
you, is the unfortunate pressure so often exerted on military policy by an ill-informed 
Press, backed by ignorant public opinion. It was popular clamour against military 
expenditure which compelled a too rapid demobilisation in Mesopotamia in 
1919-1920. Doubtless we made an immediate saving of many lakhs of rupees, 
but that ill-timed economy soon recoiled on our heads and landed us in an 
expenditure of crores of rupees in restoring the situation largely brought about by 
too hasty reductions. I could give many instances of similar disastrous results 
from the same cause elsewhere. It is, I fear, one of the penalties we have to pay 
for ‘democratic control.’ We have to-day a very similar cry. It is to abandon 
Mesopotamia forthwith, because it costs so much money; to abandon Mesopotamia 
in its present unstable condition would be both a crime and a repudiation of a 
debt of honour,—a crime because we should let loose all the forces of disorder 
amongst a mixed population of Arabs, Sunnis and Shiahs, Christians and Jews, 
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Kurds and Persians. Without a strong central Government, these unfortunate 
people would be a prey to sectarian fanaticism, Turkish intrigue, or even Turkish 
invasion, and, worst of all, to the terrors of Bolshevism. Then, again, abandonment 
would be a national dishonour because we have accepted a mandate for the 
country, and we are bound in honour to hand it over only when there is some 
strong ruler or Government to take our place. We have seen what happened in 
Armenia and Cilicia when others abandoned their mandates the moment that they 
found they were financially unprofitable. Surely a like catastrophe in Irak would 
be a pathetic and sad return for all the lives and money we have lavished on that 
country.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: Would any lady or gentleman like to ask the lecturer a 
question ? 

If not, I will close the proceedings by making a few remarks. I must admit, 
ladies and gentlemen, that I was in some doubt as to whether I ought to call the 
distinguished gentleman on my right to order for the last observations he made, 
because on looking at the rules I notice that speakers must not trench upon politics; 
and, though I know that politics are closely connected with strategy, I thought 
some of the observations of my friend on my right seemed to be just as much 
connected with politics as with strategy. It may, however, have been by design, 
because he knows that it is the burning political question of the time, and he may 
have had some idea that he would induce the lecturer to plunge into these rather 
stormy waters. But I am not going to discuss the future of Mesopotamia at the 
present moment—in fact I am only going to say one or two very brief words, because 
the very brilliant and interesting narrative which has been given us by the lecturer 
reaily requires no comment. I entirely agree with General Barrow that neither 
the Press not the public during the time of these operations, apparently had any 
idea of their scope or difficulty or of the great hardships our troops underwent at 
that time in Mesopotamia. Of course, in the present position I occupy, I am more 
interested in the Basrah end of Mesopotamia—shall I call it ?—and the Persian Gulf, 
because anybody who has to deal with India knows very well the long and close 
connection which Indian affairs have with the control of the Gulf and with the 
position at Basrah. General Haldane seems to me to have been beset, during the 
operations that he has so vividly described, with almost every difficulty in which a 
Commander can find himself. He had very few troops; he had to deal with a 
country of vast size; his communicationg were bad, dangerous and long; he was 
hampered by the number ot prisoners cast into his hands, and by the anxieties 
felt for a non-combatant population. In addition to that, the severities of the 
weather and the great extent to which his troops were scattered speak for them- 
selves, both as to the difficulties of the operations, and the great skill with which he 
conducted them to a successful issue. J] believe it is a common feature before 
the beginning of all wars that a certain person who is very competent to judge 
always assures the authorities that never within his knowledge were the subjects 
more peaceful in the country where the rebellion or disturbance breaks out. I 
believe this case was no exception to the rule, and that some of the advisors of 
General Haldane—no doubt very competent persons—assured him three or four 
days before the actual outbreak that they had never known the condition of things 
so peaceful throughout the whole of Mesopotamia. The last observation I would 
like to make is to give a piece of advice, if I may, to the ladies and gentlemen who 
are present this afternoon. I would invite everybody who has heard this valuable 
and interesting lecture to purchase General Haldane’s book. I think it costs only 
a guinea, and I am sure it will amply repay your perusal and study. It now only 
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remains for me to propose, and also to second, a very hearty vote of thanks to 
General Haldane, which includes our gratitude to him for his great success in 
Mesopotamia, and our thanks to him for the brilliant and interesting lecture he has 
delivered to us this afternoon. 


The resolution was carried by acclamation, 


LiEuT.-GENERAL SIR AYLMER HALDANE: My lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
there is nothing left for me to say except to thank you most sincerely for the very 
kind vote of thanks you have passed. I am much obliged to the noble Chairman 
for mentioning that I have written a book. After what has been said this afternoon 
it may be a profitable undertaking, which I did not expect it to be. 


On the motion of Major General E. T. Dickson, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Viscount Peel for his kindness in taking the Chair, and the Meeting 
terminated. 
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THE ARAB SOLDIER. 


By LteEuT.-GENERAL F, H. TYRRELL. 





ONE of the chief results of the late world-war is the dissolution of the 
Empires of Austria and Turkey and the foundation of new States upon 
their ruins. In Europe the ancient Slav kingdoms of Bohemia and 
Servia have been reconstituted under the new names of Czecho-Slovakia 
and Yugo-Slavia. In Asia the Arabs have once more erected independent 
States under the form of a monarchy in Irak and the Hejjaz. These 
new States are as yet unprovided with any regular system of military 
organisation ; but, situated as they are with jealous rivals and turbulent 
tribes upon their frontiers, such a system is absolutely necessary to 
their continued existence. 

The Arab is a born fighter, but hitherto the spur of religious 
fanaticism has been found to be the only incentive that can rouse him 
to sustained and prolonged military effort. His normal activities are 
exercised in tribal wars undertaken for the possession of disputed 
pasture-lands, or in satisfaction of a blood-feud. 

From the earliest times the hand of the Ishmaelite was against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him; and the earliest histories 
record the raids of Midianites, Amalekites and Nabathians upon the 
more settled and more civilised peoples that dwelt upon their borders. 
But the Arabs made no considerable figure in history until the seventh 
century of our era, when all their tribes became united in one nation, 
under the stimulus of religious fanaticism and under the banner of the 
Prophet Muhammad. 

The promise of God to his servant Abraham, “ And I will make of 
thee a great nation’ was not fullfilled in his legitimate offspring. The 
Israelites always remained as a nation numerically weak and politically 
insignifiiant. But the prophecy was fulfilled in the progeny of the 
bondswoman Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, whose descendants, issuing 
from their native deserts in the seventh century of the Christian era, 
changed the face of the civilised world. Within the space of a century 
their warlike hordes had overrun and conquered all Western Asia and 
all Northern Africa, and erected an Empire more extensive than that 
of Rome, stretching from the banks of the Oxus to those of the Tagus, 
from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Indian Ocean, from the 
passes of the Pyrenees to the plains watered by the Indus. The ruins 
of Saracenic castles still dominate the crests of the Maritime Alps, and 
the Grand Mosque of Cordova has its replica amid the ruins of Gulburga. 

We have very little information concerning the military organisa- 
tion of the hosts which gained such a rapid and astonishing success. 
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The victories of the Arabs appear to have been due more to their zeal 
and valour, combined with their numbers, than to any superiority in 
tactics or organisation. We find no trace in the armies of the Arabian 
Caliphate of the simple and effective decimal system under which the 
national army of the Moguls was trained and maintained under Changhiz 
Khan and his successors. The Arab armies probably maintained the 
tribal system under which they lived in peaceful times. When they 
settled down in the lands which they had subdued, the tribal system 
gave place to a territorial one. Each Province or District maintained 
a Jand (Army Corps or Division) in which every qualified Musalman 
inhabitant was bound to serve when the’ Militia was mobilised for 
defence or for a campaign. But it is a significant fact that the Abbaside 
Khalifs of Baghdad soon provided themselves with bodyguards of Turkish 
mercenaries, whose numbers they continually augmented, no doubt 
finding them more reliable as soldiers than the Arabs. These Turkish 
mercenaries at length found themselves sufficiently strong to assume 
political control, and, after the irruption of the Seljukian Turks into 
Western Asia, the sword, as well as the sceptre of Islam, gradually passed 
into Turkish hands. The conquering Arabs became gradually absorbed 
in the kindred Semitic or Hamitic peoples whom they had subdued 
just as the Norman conquerors became absorbed in the conquered Anglo- 
Saxon race Throughout the countries of Islam we find Moors, Egyptians. 
and Syrians all calling themselves Arabs, and speaking the Arabic 
language, though differing essentially in racial characteristics from the 
real Arab. From the time of the Crusades onwards we hear little of the 
fighting qualities of the Arabs. The Crusaders confused all their 
enemies, Turks, Persians, Kurds and Mamelukes, under the common 
appellation of Saracens, but their most formidable opponents were not 
men of Saracenic race. Saladin was a Kurd; the Mamelukes were 
Turks or men of Caucasian race, who admitted no Arab or native 
Egyptian to their ranks, though they entertained an auxiliary force of 
“ Korsans ’’ recruited from Syria, among whom true Arabs may have 
been found. The Turks despised the Arabs as soldiers. ‘‘ One Turk,” 
says Dr. Shawe, writing from Algiers, ‘‘ values himself as a match for 
twenty Arabs.’”’ However, the Turkish chronicler, Evliya Effendi, 
describing the siege and capture of Constantinople, says that the Turkish 
fleet was reinforced by ‘one thousand scarlet skull-capped Arabs, 
burning as brandy and fierce as hawks.’’ During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the Arabs were in constant revolt against the Turks, 
plundering the caravans to Mecca and the cultivators of Mesopotamia ; 
but only once did they achieve a striking success, and that was under the 
influence of religious fanaticism. The Wahabi revival aimed at the 
restoration of the primitive simplicity of Islam, the suppression of religious 
orders, and of the worship of saints and relics, and the abolition of all 
innovations of profane origin; in short, in the words of Palgrave, it aimed 
at ‘‘ putting the hands of the clock of Time back to where they stood at 
the death of the Prophet Muhammad.” The furious Wahabis drove 
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the Turks out of Mecca and Medina, sacked the shrines of Najaf and 
Kerbela, and defied the might of the Ottoman Empire until Ibrahim 
Pasha encountered them at the head of an Egyptian army trained to 
European methods of warfare under the direction of French officers of 
the Grande Armée; and against them the fanatical courage of the 
Wahabis was of no more avail than that of the Dervishes at Omdurman 
against the discipline and tactics of Kitchener’s Anglo-Egyptian soldiery. 

When Sultan Mahmud the Reformer raised the new Turkish Nizam 
‘regular) Army, the Arab-speaking people of Syria and Mesopotamia 
were subjected to the general conscription ; but no attempt was made to 
enforce it on the Bedouin tribes of true Arabs roaming over the waste 
lands of those countries. The conscription was highly unpopular, even 
among the settled inhabitants, and Sir Richard Burton got himself into 
trouble and was removed from his post of Consul at Damascus owing to 
his trying to assist some Syrians to evade it. The Turks reputed the 
regiments raised in these localities, called Arabistani, as inferior to the 
Anadoli regiments recruited in Anatolia from men of Turkish race; the 
Haitas, as the Bashi-bazuks (irregular cavalry) were called in Irak, were 
recruited voluntarily from Turks and Kurds, and very few, if any, Arabs 
were to be found among them. For the last five-and-twenty years the 
Arabs of the Yemen have carried on a guerilla warfare against the Turks, 
who strove to gain effective possession of their country, and who several 
times appeared to have succeeded, only to find themselves confronted 
by a fresh revolt. 

The last occasion of any considerable Arab military enterprise was 
the expulsion of the Portuguese from Ormuz and Zanzibar by the forces 
of the Imam of Muscat, an enterprise which, to Arab eyes, assumed the 
character of a Holy War. A hundred years ago the Jowasmi Arabs put 
up a good fight, though an unavailing one, against the British naval and 
military expedition sent from Bombay to destroy their piratical estab- 
lishments on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and which involved some 
heavy fighting on land. The Moplahs, or Mapilas (mothers’ sons), the 
half-caste race which has lately given us so much trouble in Malabar, 
inherit the fighting instinct, with the religious fanaticism, of their Arab 
sires. 

““ Beni Boo Ali,” which is borne as a battle honour on the Colours 
of some Bombay native regiments, was not the only occasion on which 
Indian Sepoys had to contend with Arab Irregulars. There is no 
mention of Arabs in the wars of the British in India with the French or 
with Tippu Sultan; but early in the nineteenth century we find bands 
of Arab mercenaries in the service of Indian princes. The glory of the 
defence of Corygaum is enhanced by the fact that it was against a body 
of Arabs in the service of the Peshwa that the Bombay Grenadiers 
defended the village, and the hills at Sitabaldi were successfully held by 
two battalions of Madras Sepoys against the reiterated assaults of a 
large body of Arabs in the pay of Appa Sahib, the treacherous Mahratta 
Regent of Nagpore. The two battalions, with a troop of Bengal regular 
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native cavalry, constituted the escort of our Resident at Nagpur, and 
their commander had posted them on the vantage ground of the two 
small hills rising out of the Sitabaldi plain. After repeated attacks, an 
ammunition tumbril on the smaller hill blew up, and in the confusion 
the Arabs succeeded in dislodging the defenders. They then renewed 
the attack on the larger eminence, when the troop of Bengal cavalry, 
which had hitherto remained an inactive spectator of the fight, made a 
sudden sally from the Residency compound and furiously charged into 
the mass of the Arab assailants, who, taken entirely by surprise, were 
panic struck, and scattered in wild disorder. The infantry, profiting by 
the opportunity, rushed up the slope of the lesser hill with fixed bayonets 
and loud shouts, and drove the enemy off it. The Arabs then abandoned 
their attempt and retreated to the city. For their gallant exploit the 
Sixth Bengal Light Cavalry was granted an Honorary Standard inscribed 
“ Sitabaldi.”’ 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the Nizams of 
Hyderabad hired many foreign mercenaries, including bands of Arabs, 
Sikhs, and Rohillas (Afghans). Most of these mercenaries were notorious 
for robbing the peaceful inhabitants whom they were employed to protect. 
The Arab Irregular was a picturesque figure, with his rakish turban 
twisted round his head, with one end hanging over his shoulder, an 
embroidered jacket over his dirty white cotton shirt, his kamarband 
stuffed full of knives and daggers, his long-barrelled matchlock on his 
shoulder and its lighted match at his girdle, as he swaggered through the 
streets of the Hyderabad bazaars, elbowing all civilians from his path 
like a Prussian officer in the streets of Potsdam. 

But throughout the latter half of the nineteenth century there 


_went on a continuous series of reforms which gradually replaced all the 


miscellaneous and picturesque tag-rag and bobtail of the Hyderabad 
military forces by regular formations, such as H.H. the Nizam’s Reformed 
Troops, the Hyderabad Imperial Service Troops, etc. The Arabs were 
regimented, drilled, and armed as regular infantry; they were dressed 
in a blue cloth uniform fashioned like that of the French Zouaves, with 
black leather gaiters and ankle boots. Their headdress was the Arab 
Kefiya, a kerchief striped red and yellow. The dress was ill-fitting and 
unsuited to the climate, and the men who wore it were not well set up, 
nor smart under arms. 

When the French occupied Algiers in 1830 they fondly imagined 
that the Moors and Arabs would hail them as deliverers from the tyranny 
of the Turks; but they soon discovered their mistake. To the European 
mind the government of the Dey and his satellites appeared to be an 
odious form of tyranny; to the Arab mind the strict police regulations 
and methodical enforcement of the law in a civilised system of adminis- 
tration appeared as an oppressive interference with the liberty of the 
people. But, as usual, it was religious fervour that inspired the resistance 
of the Arabs to the new invasion. The Turk was an object of dislike 
and hatred to the Arab, but he was a Musalman, and he had ruled in 
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Algeria for three centuries without ever uniting the native tribes in an 
effort to rid themselves of his feeble and tyrannical rule. But now at 
the call of the Amir Abdul Kadir to the Holy War they rose as one man 
against the Christian intruder. The French had a considerable body of 
native troops in their pay at the time; these were Berbers, or Kabyles, 
from the mountains, Zu’lqaf (dweliers in caves), whom the Turks employed 
as a separate corps of mercenaries. They corrupted their Arabic 
appellation into Zouave, after the Turkish manner of mispronouncing 
words borrowed from the Arabian and Persian languages, which are 
habitually mutilated in their Mongolian tongue so as to be utterly 
unrecognisable; ¢.g., the Persian words Ketkhuda and Piyada become, 
in Turkish, Kiaya and Yaya. When the French forcibly expelled all 
the Turks from Algiers, they took these auxiliaries into their own pay, 
and enrolled them in regiments under their Turkish appellation of 
Zouaves. But on the general revolt under the Amir Abdul Kadir 
breaking out, all these native troops deserted to join his standard, and 
the French filled up the cadres of the Zouave regiments with the hundreds 
of young Frenchmen who had come to Algiers as settlers, and now found 
themselves fated to conquer the lands which had been allotted to them, 
fortunate to escape the fate of their predecessors who had already settled 
themselves in the interior of the country, where they had become the 
first victims of the Arabs’ fury. 

Abdul Kadir carried on a guerilla warfare against the French for 
some time with some success; but he soon appreciated the advantage 
which the French derived from their tactical skill and the discipline of 
their troops, and he determined to raise a regular army from his Arab 
tribesmen on the French system. He employed captured French 
prisoners for the purpose of training his recruits, just as Tippu Sultan 
had forced his English captives to drill the unfortunate Hindu lads whom 
he had conscripted, to enable them to encounter the Company’s Sepoys. 
He compiled a book of Army Regulations, mostly translated from French 
sources, copies of which may still be seen in the libraries of Algiers, and 
which makes quaint reading. The motto assigned to the Corps of Cavalry 
is, ‘‘ Victory is bound up in the tail of a horse”; that for the Artillery 
is, “‘ I throw it, but when I throw it, it is not I, but God that throws it.” 

But the Amir’s resources were quite unequal to the maintenance of 
a regular army, nor could he command the ability necessary to employ 
it to any good purpose. Moreover, the Arab, like the Spaniard, is a 
keen guerilla fighter, but has never proved satisfactory as a regular 
soldier, and his enthusiastic leader’s endeavour to convert him into one 
proved a conspicuous failure from every point of view. 

When the authorities of the East India Company consulted the 
Duke of Wellington as to the advisability of prohibiting the Mahratta 
ruling Princes from raising establishments of regular troops, his reply 
was, “‘ Encourage them to do so by all the means in your power; their 
regular infantry and guns will inevitably become our prey on the first 
field of battle, and meanwhile they will have neglected the service of 
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their irregular cavalry, with which alone they are able to do us any 
harm.” 

And the Amir Abdul Kadir would have done better to rely on the 
proficiency of his Bedouin followers in predatory warfare than to attempt 
to rival the tactical efficiency of his civilised foes. He managed to 
maintain the unequal struggle for nearly twenty years, and earned the 
respect and admiration of his enemies by his honourable and chivalrous 
conduct in all circumstances. When he finally surrendered to the 
French, the Emperor Louis Napoleon gave him his liberty, and he took 
up his residence in Damascus for the rest of his life. 

After the pacification of Algeria the French raised regiments of 
native cavalry (Spahis) and native infantry (Turcos), the official appella- 
tion of the latter being Tirailleurs Indigénes. There are Arabs among 
the former, but the infantry are mostly recruited from Berbers or 
Kabyles, and the French officers do not encourage the enlistment of 
Arabs, alleging that they prove unsatisfactory as regular soldiers. 

The Egyptians who, under the leadership of Ibrahim Pasha and 
his staff of able French officers, defeated the Turkish armies at Koniah 
and Nezib, are often spoken of as Arabs. Finlay, in his history of the 
Greek War of Independence, speaks of Arab discipline and the Arab 
bayonet, but he is writing of the Egyptians who call themselves Arabs 
from their religion and their language, but are of Coptic nationality and 
of Hamitic race. Their patient temperament and their agelong habit 
of submission has made their character very different to that of the free 
and chivalrous Bedouin Arab. 

After the reconquest of the Egyptian Sudan by Lord Kitchener, 
and the suppression of the Mahdist revolt, an Arab battalion was raised 
at Kassala, and along with the other Sudanese battalions, was borne on 
the strength of the Egyptian Army. Now that Egypt has assumed the 
position of an independent State, while the Eastern Sudan remains under 
British administration, it will be necessary to separate the military forces 
of the two countries and to form a separate military establishment for 
the Sudan. 

The Hejjaz and Irak have hitherto depended for their external 
defence and internal tranquillity upon Turkish garrisons. For the 
future they must rely upon native forces. The geographical position of 
the former renders it secure from attack except from a naval Power, and 
as long as Great Britain has command of the Red Sea the new State has 
nothing to fear from foreign aggression. On the land side it might become 
embroiled with Ibn Saud and the Wahabis, but they are possessed of no 
military resources which could be reckoned superior to those of the 
Hejjaz. The case of Irak is different; there the frontier of the Arabs 
runs conterminously with that of the Turks and Kurds, and also with 
that of the Persians, though it is not likely that any trouble will arise 
from that quarter; but the Turks may seize a favourable opportunity 
to recover their lost dominion, and the Kurd may find occasion for the 
exercise of his natural predatory instincts, and King Faizal will need a 
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military force for the defence of his frontiers against possible enemies. 
If this force is to be of any value it must, in the first instance, be organised 
and trained by British officers. The Arabs are so unacquainted with 
modern military methods that they have not any equivalents for the 
words of command, which in the Egyptian Army are given in Turkish, 
a language which neither the British officer nor the Egyptiai soldier 
understands. Without European guidance the Arab would be as helpless 
as the Indian. It is, therefore, probable that the services of British 
officers will be required to constitute a military force capable of under- 
taking the defence of Mesopotamia, and among the many who are now 
in process of relegation to civil life from the Indian Army there may 
be found men well qualified for the task. There is at least one officer 
whose knowledge of the Arab’s character and language and experience 
of their habits and customs as well as his military talents make him a 
fit person to be entrusted with the task of raising and organising a military 
force for the services of the newly crowned King of Irak. 
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FOR some reason or other a malign fate appears to have pursued British 
writers on the campaign of 1914 in the West. Since the death of Colonel 
G. F. R. Henderson, we have not possessed any first-rate military 
historian; but then the first-rate military historian, like the first-rate 
ruler and the first-rate general, is always a rava avis, and only comes 
about once every hundred years, so we are not due for another Colonel 
Henderson until 1990 or thereabouts. 

Most of our books, however, appear to suffer not so much from the 
fact that their writers are not born historians, but from having been 
written before the appearance of good first hand evidence either from 
the French or from the German side. The present writer, who makes 
no claim to be anything more than an earnest inquirer after truth, has 
therefore thought it useful to set down a few points in which the state- 
ments of British writers on this campaign seem to require correction 
or modification in the light of recent evidence. Every military history 
which is written shortly after the events that it describes tends to become 
more or less out of date at the moment of publication, because of the 
wealth of fresh material becoming available from day to day. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that much which is now recognised 
by our present-day knowledge to be legend disfigures, in greater or lesser 
degree, every history of the campaign of 1914 which has so far appeared. 
It may consequently not be altogether useless from the point of view 
both of the readers of the books already written, and of future writers 
who may deal with the subject, to examine a few of these legends and 
refute them. The possibilities of future error may thereby be some- 
what lessened, and some of the veiling cerements drawn from the face 
of Truth. 

It must not be supposed that the task which the author has set himself 
is entirely a pleasant one. A legend is usually far more exciting and 
romantic than the actual fact; whoever heard, for instance, of a fisherman 
who came back to his club with the statement that he had caught nothing 
but an old boot and a cold? Nor can anyone really envy the man who 
had to come before the audience at the playing of ‘‘ The Tedious Brief 
Scene of Young Pyramus and His Love Thisbe,” in order to make the 
prosaic announcement that Pyramus was not Pyramus but Bottom the 
Weaver. But the time seems to have come when it is fit and right that 
someone should make it his duty to correct the various wrong impressions 
which have been created—to examine the early legends of the war in the 
light of the new evidence which has become available. 
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1. The first of these legends that calls for our consideration may be 
summed up in the oft-repeated phrase ‘‘ The Belgian resistance at Liége 
saved Europe.”’ In other words, it is contended that by holding up 
the German advance the garrison of this town disarranged the whole of the 
German plan of campaign, and gave the Allies time to complete their 
concentration at their leisure. 


Now it is probably quite true that the defence of Liége lasted longer 
than the Germans expected, but there seems no foundation for the idea 
that the delay which it entailed was in any way serious in its results on 
the plan of campaign. It is true that on the roth of August von Biilow, 
who commanded the German Second Army, was ordered to be in position 
west and south of Liége on the 12th; that he found himself unable to 
comply with the order, as only one of the forts had fallen; and conse- 
quently he was not in the required position until the 17th.1. This looks 
at first like a loss of five days. But, as we know, “ The pace of the wheel 
of the German Armies was to be regulated by that of the First and Second 
Armies ”’ (G.H.Q. Orders to the First Army). The concentration of the 
First Army east-north-east of Aix-la-Chapelle was not completed until 
the 14th of August, and it was actually a day earlier than this that its 
Commander, von Kluck, in accordance with orders from G.H.Q., began 
his advance, as the way through Liége had by then been cleared, so that 
it is difficult to see how the start could have been made any earlier.’ 
Had the Second Army gone forward to the line beyond Liége on the 12th, 
as arranged, it would still, it seems, have had to wait for the First Army— 
which was to play the leading rvéle in the forthcoming operations—to come 
up level with it. 

But if further proof is necessary of the contention that the resistance 
of Liége counted for little in the subsequent course of the campaign, it 
will be found in the fact that from the beginning of the general advance 
the Germans were actually in front of their time-table. ‘‘ By the 22nd 
day of mobilisation (23rd of August) the five Armies on the right were to 
have wheeled forward to the line Ghent—-Mons-Sedan-Thionville. They 
were actually, as we know, slightly in advance of this in 1914. By the 
31st day (1st of September) they were to be on a line Amiens—La Fére- 
Réthel-Thionville. Again, the Germans were slightly in advance of 

their plan.”* 

It seems clear, then, that the theory of the delay caused by the 
resistance of Liége is not borne out by the facts. 


2. The idea still exists that the Germans enjoyed a great numerical 
superiority over the Allies, not only in the initial stages of the Marne 





1 Biilow : ‘‘ Mon Rapport sur la Bataille de la Marne ” (French tr.), pp. 30-35 
2 V. Kluck: ‘‘ March on Paris ” (English tr.), pp. 12 and 16. 
3 See ‘‘ The Cerman Campaign in the West, August, 1914.” Army Quarterly, 


April, 1921, p. 133. 
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campaign, but in the battle of the Marne itself. The figures of divisions 
on either side, given below, prove this theory to be untenable! :— 


I.—STRENGTHS BY DIVISIONS, 20th of August, 1914. 











Allies : French. Belgian. British. Total. 
Active Infantry Divisions wap ey 6* 4 57 
Reserve Infantry Divisions ... 24 o — 24 
Cavalry Divisions fee af ae 1* I 12 


* These were very weak. 


In all 81 Infantry and 12 Cavalry Divisions. 


Germans : 


Active Infantry Divisions, 44. 
Reserve Infantry Divisions, 28. 
Ersatz Infantry Divisions, 6. 
Landwehr Infantry Divisions, 7. 
Cavalry Divisions, Io. 
In all 85 Infantry and 10 Cavalry Divisions. 


II.—Drvisions ENGAGED IN BATTLE OF THE-MARNE 
(including the fighting in Lorraine, 5th-1oth September, 1914). 








Allies : French. British. Total. 
Active Infantry Divisions... vay we 5 52 
Reserve Infantry Divisions sts oe — 24 
Cavalry Divisions . a a DO 2 12 

In all 76 Infantry and 12 steve Divisions. 

Germans : 


Active Infantry Divisions, 40 

Reserve Infantry Divisions, 20. 

Ersatz Infantry Divisions, 6. 

Landwehr Infantry Divisions, 2 

Cavalry Divisions, 9. 

In all 68 Infantry and 9 Cavalry Divisions.? 

It must also be remembered in this connection that before the battle 
of the Marne the French divisions had been brought up to full strength, 
whereas those of their opponents had not. Many of these latter are 
said to have been reduced to 50 per cent. of their original effectives.* 





1 Baumgartner Crusius, ‘‘ Marnefeldzug,” p. 192. 

2 Field troops only avé included in the above tables: 

8 Authorities :—For German forces :—Official ‘‘Schlachten und Gefechte,” 
Hausen, Buat. For Allied forces :—Revol, Buat, Palat, Hanotaux. 
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3. It has been stated by certain historians of the campaign that the 
British were ‘‘ overwhelmed ”’ at Le Cateau. This assertion is usually 
based on the statement of Lord French in his “ 1914” that the losses 
in that battle amounted to 15,000 men, 80 guns and much material. 
But in the second edition of “ 1914’ this statement is corrected; and in 
Major Becke’s book on Le Cateau the casualties are given (from official 
lists) as under 8,000, and the losses in guns and material as 36 guns, 
15 limbers and 50 ammunition wagons.! 

These losses were certainly heavy — something like 16 per cent. 
of the total engaged—but they were by no means annihilating, con- 
sidering that the German First Army brought into action 6 Infantry 
and 3 Cavalry divisions against the 3} Infantry divisions and 1 Cavalry 
division of the British. So well did our troops fight, however, that at 
German First Army Headquarters that evening it was believed that the 
whole of the British Expeditionary Force had been engaged, instead 
of little over half of it, and although the order for withdrawal was given 
by General Smith-Dorrien about 1.30 p.m., and the movement began 
about 3 p.m., no attempt was made at pursuit till next day.? It is true 
that the Commander of the German First Army did not succeed in bringing 
up all his forces until fairly late in the day, and that his plan of battle 
was based on the erroneous assumption that the British line of retreat 
was westwards, whereas in reality it was south-westwards. Hence he 
failed to make the fullest possible use of his two to one superiority. 


4. A glance at the map of the day-to-day movements of the German 
First Army is sufficient to show the erroneousness of the idea that the 
whole situation was altered just before the opening of the battle of the 
Marne by the sudden change of direction on the part of that Army to the 
south-east, and the consequent exposure of its flank to a counter-stroke 
from Paris. As a matter of fact—as General Maurice states—the change 
in direction of the First Army’s advance from south-west to south-east 
took place much earlier, namely on the 31st of August. Moreover, the 
ideas which prompted this change of direction are now clear to us, thanks 
to the statements of von Kluck and von Kuhl.4 Onthe 26th of August 
the First Army had encountered the British at Le Cateau, and—as was 
believed—put them hors de combat for some time to come. On the 2gth 
and 30th it had fought and defeated the newly-formed French Sixth Army 
south-east of Amiens, and driven it back to the south and south-west. 
There was thus no enemy in the immediate front of the First Army by 
the evening of the 30th of August, and, according to the instructions from 
the High Command, which was issued on the 27th, the advance was 
to be continued on the west bank of the Oise to the Seine below Paris. 
That evening, however, a request arrived from the Second Army, which 





! Becke: ‘‘ Royal Artillery at Le Cateau,” pp. 82 and 85. 
2 Kuhl: ‘‘ Marnefeldzug,”’ p. 82. 

3 Kluck: ‘‘ March on Paris,” p. 62-3. 

4 V. Kluck, pp. 83-107; V. Kuhl, pp. 100-127. 
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was operating on the left of the First, that the latter should wheel in to 
its left so as to co-operate in the pursuit of the French Fifth Army (then 
falling back after the fight at Guise) by crossing the Oise and striking 
into its rear. Von Kluck decided to attempt this movement. As a 
matter of fact, the French had had too long a start, and the proposed 
envelopment failed ; Von Kliick, therefore, turned once more on the British 
on the 1st of September, but failed to bring their main body to action, 
and on the 2nd he once more resumed his efforts to get at the left flank 
of the French Fifth Army. These efforts continued until the eve of the 
battle of the Marne. What Galliéni really grasped when he realised 
that the chance had come tor a decisive counter-stroke on the morning 
of the 4th of September and succeeded in persuading Joffre to make use 
of it, was that this south-eastward advance of the German First Army 
was being continued despite the presence of strong French forces in 
Paris on its flank, and that the protection to that flank afforded by 
the three brigades of the IV. Reserve Corps and the 4th Cavalry Division 
was inadequate. But the south-eastward movement of the Germans 
had then been going on for some days. 

In this connection it may also be pointed out that the formation 
of the Sixth French Army was not a sudden conception of genius impro- 
vised on the eve of the battle of the Marne. That Army had been 
constituted on the 26th of August—ten days before the battle—and 
consisted at first of the VII. Corps (1 Active and 1 Reserve Division), 
4 Reserve Divisions, and a Colonial Brigade, together with the Ist Cavalry 
Corps (3 Divisions). As already stated, this Army, whilst assembling 
in the Amiens area, was struck and defeated by the German First Army, 
and flung back in a southerly direction. The various formations then 
retreated in considerable disorder on Paris, where they were rallied for 
the defence of the city. Galliéni gives a most unflattering account 
of the condition of these troops as late as the 3rd of September; that is 
to say, until two days before the battle of the Marne. “‘ The Reserve 
Divisions,” he says, ‘‘ which formed the greater proportion (five-sixths) 
of Maunoury’s Army, were of mediocre value . . . . Forced marches 
had affected their movaleandexhaustedthem . . . . Agreat number 
of officers had been killed.’’! 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the Germans considered 
that they might safely neglect the possibility of serious offensive move- 
ments on the part of this weakened and much battered Army, and that 
they failed to reckon with the force of personality and driving power of 
Generals Galliéni and Maunoury, which so transformed the Sixth Army 
that by the 5th of September, although it had only been reinforced by 
one fresh Division (the 45th), it was in good enough condition to advance 
again. This was the true surprise which the German High Command 
experienced at the hands of the French. It was less material than moral 
factors which turned the scale; the Allied troops were disposed much 





1 Galliéni: ‘‘ Memoirs,” pp. 74-5. 
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as the Germans believed them to be; it was their offensive spirit, their 
power of recuperation, which the enemy underestimated. 


5. There is a general impression, even among students of the Marne 

campaign, that the French Sixth Army was largely reinforced from Paris 
during the later stages of the battle ot the Ourcq by bodies of troops— 
one or two corps—transported by the taxicabs of the capital. This 
Iegend has found its way into most British historical works on this 
phase of the operations, and, although based on fact, is an exaggeration 
of the truth. Even General Galliéni, in his “‘ Memoirs ”’ (p. 162), states 
that the Infantry of a whole Division (the 7th of the IV. Corps), in all 
12 battalions, was transported by this means to the battle front some 
thirty-five miles to the north-east. What actually happened was that only 
5 battalions were thus sent on board these taxicabs; and this course was 
only adopted because there were serious doubts as to the possibility of 
sending them by train; it was feared that the railway line might have 
been destroyed by the hostile troops previously in occupation of it. These 
5 battalions were carried, 2 from Gagny to Nanteuil-le-Haudouin, a 
distance of some twenty-five miles, and the remaining 3 from La Barriére 
to the same place, a distance of some twenty-two miles. All were 
embarked on the fleet of taxi-cabs at nightfall (7 p.m.) on the 7th of 
September, and arrived at their destination between 2 a.m. and dawn 
on the 8th, while the troops sent by rail came up about the latter hour, 
with the exception of 1 battalion, which arrived only in the evening on 
the 8th. The battalions sent in by taxi-cabs comprised some 800 men 
each, and the total carried by this means certainly did not amount to 
more than 4,000 men. Thus the difference between this figure and that 
of the 15,000 men of a division, or the 30,000 of an army corps, is the 
difference between truth and legend.? 


6. It used to be—not so long ago—a bone of contention between 
the partisans of General Maunoury’s Sixth French Army and General 
Foch’s Ninth French Army as to which had the honour of giving the 
decisive blow in the battle of the Marne. As a matter of fact, as we 
now know, it was neither one nor the other. Let us take the case of 
the Sixth Army first. 

There is no doubt, from Marshal Joffre’s orders for the battle, that 
it was his intention to hold the German right wing by an attack in front 
and flank, to be delivered by the Fifth French Army and the British 
Army, and to bring the Sixth French Army into its rear on the North 
bank of the Marne: The combined offensive was timed for the 6th of 
September, but in the actual event matters turned out very differently. 
The leading troops of the Sixth Army (54 Infantry Divisions and 1 
Cavalry Division), advancing towards the Ourcq on the afternoon of the 

5th, encountered the flank guard of the First German Army (13 Infantry 
Divisidas and 1 davalry Division) on the west bank of the Ourcq, and 


1 This narrative may be found in the Revue militaire paise, Aug., 








1921, 


fr 
under the title “‘ La véritable Histoire des Taxis de la Marne,” by Col. H. Carré. 
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fought with it until nightfall, when the Germans fell back some little 
way. Next day the battle continued, the Germans bringing up two more 
Divisions (making 3$ Infantry Divisions and 1 Cavalry Division against 
54 French Infantry Divisions and 1 Cavalry Division); the French left 
wing made a considerable advance, forcing back their adversaries several 
miles. On the 7th, 2 more German Divisions arrived and restored the 
situation on this flank, despite the advance of 2 more French Infantry and 
2 Cavalry Divisions. On the 8th the situation underwent but little 
change; by the morning of the 9th, the Germans had put into line 3} 
more Divisions, and the French 2 more Divisions, making in all 94 French 
Infantry and 3 Cavalry Divisions as against 9 German Infantry Divisions 
and 1 Cavalry Division. The same morning, the German right wing 
group assumed the offensive, and was making rapid progress against the 
French left when orders were issued by German First Army Commander 
at 2 p.m. that the action was to be broken off and the retreat begun. 
By 3 p.m., to use General Galliéni’s words, “ the enemy’s withdrawal 
from before the Eastern front of the Sixth Army was clearly recognisable.’’! 

But was this due to the fact that these attacks had been repulsed, 
and had the Sixth French Army saved itself by its own efforts? Let 
us see. General Galliéni does not think so, for he says: ‘ This day, 
the gth, marks the critical point of the battle; the resistance of the 
Army of Paris (Sixth Army) might well be compromised, unless the long 
expected assistance of the Allies materialised.”* The Sixth Army was 
being more violently attacked than it had been at any time since the 
beginning of the battle. General von Kluck, on the other hand, declares 
that, ‘“‘ Towards midday the situation of the (German) First Army was 
thoroughly favourable—victory seemed assured on the decisive wing of 
attack,” and again: “A tactical victory of the First Army over the 
Army of Maunoury on the extreme left wing seemed indeed certain, 
and it was possible that by the continuation of the offensive on the 9th 
a far-reaching success might have been obtained.” Vohn Kuhl, then 
the First Army’s Chief-of-Staff, is even more emphatic. ‘‘ The position 
on our right wing in the afternoon was excellent . . . . Maunoury 
had, as the French themselves admit, suffered a serious repulse; his 
right was incapable of further effort; his left completely defeated. It 
was evident that only one more effort was necessary to drive him from 
the battlefield. . . . . Around Nanteuil-le-Haudouin the ring seemed 
to be closing round the enemy’s flank when an unexpected event took 
place.’’* What this was we shall see later. 

We see, then, that the French Sixth Army, so far from being vic- 
torious against the German First Army at noon on the gth of September 
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1 Galliéni’s ‘‘ Memoirs, p. 188. For the French side of the battle of the Ourcq 
see these Memoirs and Palat’s ‘‘ Grande Guerre sur le Front occidental,”’ Vol. VI.; 
for the German side, V. Kluck and V. Kuhl. 
2 Galliéni: ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ p. 186. 
3 V. Kluck: ‘‘ March on Paris,” pp. 137 and 139. 
4“ V. Kuhl: “ Marnefeldzug,” pp. 218, 222, 233. 
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was, by universal admission, in serious danger of defeat. But if things 
were in this parlous condition on its own front, it is impossible that it 
can have exercised so beneficial an influence on the battle farther east 
as to induce the retirement of the whole German line. Nothing seems 
to be left, therefore, of the claim of the partisans of the Sixth Army 
that the decision of the battle of the Marne was gained on the banks of 
the Ourcq. 


7. Let us turn now to the even more widely accepted theory that 
Marshal Foch was as much the hero of the first Battle of the Marne in 1914 
as he undoubtedly was of the second in 1918, and that so, from the first 
crisis of the war to the last, the name of Foch was a talisman of Allied 
victory. The main thesis of the supporters of this legend (whose name 
is legion) is that at the critical moment on the 9th of September, when 
Foch’s line had been forced back in the centre by the German Third Army 
and the position was so critical as to be anguishing—and when apparently 
all the three Armies along the 150-mile battle-front from Verdun to 
Paris were waiting in palpitation for the issue in Foch’s sector—the latter 
flung in his last reserve, the famous 42nd Division, under Grosetti, which 
penetrated the gap in the German Third Army’s centre, cut it in two 
halves, and caused it to run away at top speed, accompanied by all the 
German troops for seventy miles on either flank. 

One is not surprised to find that that distinguished military critic, 
Captain Peter Wright, is one of the retailers of this yarn. He adds the 
interesting detail that Foch had at this critical moment 70,000 men against 
300,000 of the enemy ; whereas, as a matter of sober fact, he had 8 Infantry 
Divisions (recently brought up to strength), and 1 Cavalry Division 
against 5 German Divisions (very much below strength). 

Now what are the facts? They are, not merely that the counter- 
attack of the 42nd Division had no influence on the result of the battle, 
but that it never took place at all! On this point the evidence is complete 
and overwhelming. Major de Civrieux proved it conclusively in an 
article, based on official sources, in the French Revue Militaire Générale, 
of February, 1920; but previous to this M. le Goffic, whose book ‘ Les 
Marais de St. Gond ”’ had first given expression to the legend, had disowned 
his own story, and had quoted the words of Grosetti himself, the 
Commander of the 42nd Division, that he had only begun his advance at 
6 p.m., and had stopped after going less that 2,000 yards forward, and 
that ‘“‘only his artillery had come into action.’”? Finally, General 
Dubois, who commanded the IX. French Corps which was in line to 
the left of the 42nd Division sector, explicitly states that that Division 
came into line only late in the evening and that it was absolutely ex- 
hausted and unfit for further exertion. He says, however, that his own 
Corps attacked alone at 6 p.m. and recaptured the ground lost earlier 
in the day to the German Second Army, against which Foch’s left had 


been engaged. 





4 Le Goffic: “‘ Les Trois Maréchaux,”’ p. 77. 
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So much, then, for the 42nd Division and its mythical operations. 
But perhaps, after all, we have here merely a case of mistaken identity, 
and the credit for the decisive counter-stroke hitherto assigned to General 
Grosetti should belong to General Dubois? Unhappily for our romantic 
historians, this theory will not hold water either. We know from the 
report of General von Biilow, commanding the Second German Army, 
that he had issued orders for the retreat of that Army to begin at 2 p.m., 
and that he had also sent instructions to the 2 Divisions of the Third 
Army immediately to his left to retire in conformity, and this without 
informing the Third Army Commander, von Hausen, till some hours 
later.1 The latter only heard of this new development shortly after 
5 p.m., and at once issued orders for the retreat of the remainder of his 
Army. So that by 2 p.m. the left of the Second Army and the right of 
the Third Army had been ordered back, and these troops (who happened 
to be those facing the French IX. Corps sector and the sector of the 
42nd Division’s so-called ‘‘ counter-attack ’’) were actually drawing off 
by 4.30 p.m., when the order for the retreat of the rest of the Third Army 
was issued.1 The French advance, therefore, in no way decided the 
retreat of these troops, nor did it decide that of the remaining troops of the 
Third Army, orders for whose withdrawal had been issued half an hour 
before that advance began. It may be added that Baumgarten Crusius 
merely states with regard to the French counter-offensive that it was 
hardly noticed by the German front line troops,? while von Hausen 
does not mention it at all ! 

These facts seem finally to dispose of the tale of Foch’s decisive 
counter-stroke on the Marne. 


8. What, then, is the real truth with regard to the decision in the 
battle of the Marne? The truth is simply that it was directly occasioned 
by the operations not of the French Sixth Army, or of the French Ninth 
Army, but of the British Expeditionary Force. The course of the battle 
had by the morning of the 9th of September brought about the peculiar 
situation that the German First Army was in action on the Ourcq with 
its left east of Meaux, and the German Second Army south of the Marne 
east of Chateau Thierry, with a wide gap of thirty miles between their 
inner flanks, and that the British, having forced back over the Marne 
the 4 cavalry Divisions left as a curtain across this gap, had penetrated 
it, and threatened to separate the two hostile Armies. Von Biilow, 
commanding the Second German Army, in consultation with Colonel 
Hentsch, the representative of the German High Command, decided, 
on the morning of the gth, that the situation demanded immediate 
measures for the restoration of a united front, and that, as the First 
Army would certainly be forced to retire to regain connection with the 
second, it was necessary for the latter also to retire; he, therefore, 
as we have seen, issued orders for the withdrawal, not only of his own 





1 Hausen : ‘‘ Marnefeldzug,”’ p. 206-7. 
* Baumgarten Crusius : ‘‘ Marneschlacht,” p. 131. 
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Army, but also of the troops of the Third Army fighting on his immediate 
left around Fére Champenoise.1_ Meanwhile, Hentsch had proceeded to the 
headquarters of the First Army, where he saw von Kuhl, the Chief of 
Stafi, and persuaded him, although he considered that on the First 
Army front victory seemed at hand, that the general situation left no 
course open but to withdraw and reunite all the German forces on the 
line of the Aisne. The Third Army Commander also, seeing that half 
of his troops had already been ordered back by the Commander of the 
Second Army, had no choice, as we have seen, but to join in the retrograde 
movement.* Thus, von Biilow’s action, which was caused by the menacing 
progress of the British, proved decisive of the issue of the battle. 

With this explanation of the result of the battle of the Marne the writer 
must conclude his study of the legends of 1914. It may be said by those 
who know the campaign well that these stories have all been exploded 
long ago. The writer, however, is convinced by a study of a number 
of popular works on the campaign that many writers are not aware 
of this fact, and therefore still retail these falsehoods as if they were 
gospel. The trouble is that the ordinary reader, whether soldier or 
civilian, has neither the time nor the wish to check the statements in 
these popular works; he accepts them without suspicion, and so rises 
from their perusal with an entirely wrong impression of the history of 


the war. 





1 Biilow: ‘‘ Mon Rapport ”’ (French tr.), pp. 119-124. 

2 Kuhl, pp. 218-221. 

® Hausen : pp. 206-7. 

* For the whole story of this episode see Baumgarten Crusius, ‘‘ Marneschlacht,” 


Pp. 139-160. 
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DECOY AS A WEAPON IN NAVAL WARFARE. 
By Lieutenant G. C. STEELE, V.C., R.N., F.R.G.S., F.R.Met.Soc. 





I.—TacTicAL USE In NAVAL WARFARE. 


, 


IT is first necessary to clearly define the word ‘‘ decoy”’ as applied to 


naval warfare. 

Decoy is to be considered a disguise, which amounts to something 
more than mere camouflage; at the same time, it does not embrace 
the case of the dummy warship specially constructed to form part of 
a strategic plan. The decoy ship is not only disguised in external 
appearance, to represent a part, but she has to act that part to hide 
any warlike intentions. 

Though decoy is synonymous to deception, it need not always be 
associated with a trap, for disguise often serves the dual purpose of 
defence and offence. For example, with the disguised raider (which 
I have no hesitation in classifying as a decoy ship) the disguise both 
permits her to close her victims unsuspected and eriables her to make 
her escape from a hostile warship. 

Generally speaking, decoy is a means of obtaining near approach 
tc an enemy ship; the decoy ship may act direct and fight her opponent 
with her own armament, or she may act indirectly, in which she forms 
part of a trap and the vessel decoyed is destroyed by some external 
agency. This jatter case is more in keeping with the military and 
civilian conception of decoy. In naval warfare the destructive agent 
may take the form of mine, submarine or some navigational obstruction ; 
whilst the decoy may be either a warship, merchant ship, light vessel, 
or whatever will meet the particular requirement. 

The principal disguises of a decoy ship are :— 


(i) As a non-combatant. 
(ii) As a friend of the enemy. 

The former is readily acquired in the appearance of an unarmed 
merchantman; the ship may then fly colours of a belligerent or a 
neutral Power. Masquerading as such, she can intercept her quarry, 
even with inferior speed, as did the commerce raider; or she may be 
employed as a bait and entice the enemy to close quarters, as did the 
“Q” boat. Both seek to attain the same objective, namely, to get 
within effective gun-range of a weaker adversary. 

Case (ii), to disguise yourself actually as the enemy or his ally, is 
an audacious plan, and one that only lends itself to execution under 
the rarest circumstances. It could not be expected to succeed unless 
the enemy displayed a singular lack of intelligence, or unless you were 
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placed in possession of certain plans of his which enabled you to forestall 
him and substitute a suitable decoy ship in time. Both these conditions 
are improbable, but are worthy of mention; for if such a ruse were to 
succeed it might be attended with far-reaching results. 


Tactically.—Decoy is one of the many means of taking advantage 
of the factor of surprise at sea. Surprise is here effected under the 
cloak of deception, just as the submarine accomplishes it under the 
cloak of invisibility, the destroyer under cover of darkness, and the 
coastal motor-boat under high speed. All these arms in turn rely on 
their particular attribute for escape, which is their defence. 

There is always a lesson to be learnt in searching land warfare for 
its counterpart at sea. Can we find anything corresponding to the 
decoy ship? The position of the franc-tireur is certainly not applicable ; 
but if troops could be disguised as civilians, change into uniform imme- 
diately before attacking, and fight, so to speak, as does the decoy ship, 
in true colours—then the analogy would apply. But conditions of land 
warfare are such that a ruse de guerre of this kind would be unlikely to 
meet with success, and I doubt if an example has ever been recorded. 

The nearest counterpart to decoy ship operations would appear to 
be the isolated cases of raids and ambushes carried out in the enemy’s 
uniform; but the comparison fails, inasmuch as the decoy ship uses 
her disguise in leading up to the action only, whilst it is not practicable 
for the soldier to suddenly transform himself at the last moment. 

The only point we can really find in common between the two is 
that the use of decoy on both land and sea is limited to isolated minor 
actions or guerrilla warfare. The importance of it therefore lies in the 
growing tendency of modern warfare to stalemate and assume this form. 


IIl.—EMPLOYMENT IN THE LATE WAR. 


(a) By the British—It is well known that the chief use we made 
of the weapon of decoy was in the ‘“‘Q” boat—the letter “‘Q” being 
a conventional classification, and perhaps assisting to maintain secrecy 
in some measure, as did the word “ tank.” 

Since the removal of the ban of censorship, much publicity has 
been given to this class of decoy ship and, as is often the case, rather 
an exaggerated idea of their importance is produced. Many a lay mind 
regards the “mystery” ship as purely a Great War conception and 
the sole antidote of the submarine menace. Statistics show, however, 
that, far from being the most successful weapon, they ranked well down 
in the list of the successful methods of combatting the submarine. 
Actually, 180 “Q” boats accounted for 1m enemy submarines—i.e., 
approximately 5 per cent. of the total German losses. 

It must not be inferred that the writer (who had the honour of 
serving in the second decoy ship commissioned) wishes to belittle their 
importance; but it is essential that they should fall within their proper 
scope when reviewing the merits of the weapon. 
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The decoy ship certainly lent itself admirably to anti-submarine 
warfare. It could serve the double purpose of being a bait, in attracting 
the submarine which was carrying out a campaign against merchant 
shipping; secondly, it was able to approach the submarine on many 
occasions without exciting suspicion. I shall give a concrete case, at 
which I was present, and which I think was fairly typical in principle 
of the earliest decoy operations. 

The decoy ship was a 4,000-ton cargo ship, armed with three 
concealed 12-pounder guns, and carrying wireless. A distress signal was 
received from a ship which was being held up by a submarine not 
20 miles from the position of the decoy ship. The latter at once proceeded 
to the spot. The submarine, on sighting the newcomer, left off shelling 
her victim and came to meet the decoy ship, taking the precaution to 
be in instant readiness for diving. She next carried out a minute 
scrutiny and, apparently satisfied as to the decoy ship’s harmless 
intentions, blew up light on the surface, opened the fore hatch, and 
manned the gun to resume shelling the original ship. The decoy ship 
approached to within 700 yards of the scene, then hoisted the white 
ensign, cleared away the guns and fired 34 rounds all in one minute. 
The submarine was totally destroyed before she had time to dive, and 
the damaged merchant ship was taken safely in tow to port. 

This signal success occurred in August, 1915; there were three 
decoy ships operating at the time. It was the early days of the “ U ” boat 
warfare, and no special ruse was necessary. Submarines operated on 
the surface; all that was required was a concealed gun. 

Unfortunately, this state of affairs could not be expected to last 
long, for it is the inherent drawback of the weapon of decoy that news 
of its existence will leak out to the enemy. In October the same year 
the Germans obtained their first information; from then onwards ever- 
changing construction and devices had to be resorted to in order to 
still deceive the enemy. Before the end of 1915 the “ Q”’ fleet included 
a railway steamer, schooner, collier and tug, besides the tramp steamers. 
In 1916, small coasters, oiler and fishing smacks were added to the list. 
During 1917 it is safe to say that every conceivable type of merchant 
ship was brought into the decoy service—ketches, motor drifters, 
auxiliary schooners, sailing luggers and Brixham trawlers were all 
represented. 

The original ‘‘Q”’ tramp steamers still remained, but they had to 
practise the most daring stratagems to still decoy the now thoroughly 
wily submarine. We are familiar with the stories of the “ panic party ”’ 
and the dummy abandonment of the sinking ship, etc., which this gave 
rise to. On one occasion a “Q” boat posed as the “ lame duck” of 


a convoy; that is, she drifted astern of the remainder, feigning engine 
trouble, and therefore an easy prey to a submarine. 

Indeed, every German move was countered with the most wonderful 
ingenuity. When he commenced by being too timid to approach within 
effective gun-range, fire was withheld until he was tempted to do so. 
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If he attacked by torpedo, as the ship sank the guns were left 
manned, to greet him should he rise prematurely to the surface. 

Heavier guns were mounted to compete with the German 4°1 and 
enable a long-range action to be fought. Even flat-bottomed ships 
were constructed and, when the submarine refused to come to the 
surface at all, the track of the torpedo which passed under the ship 
gave some idea of the submarine’s position, which would be bombed 
with depth charges. 

All this goes to show how fundamental are the difficulties of prolonged 
decoy operations; how, in spite of the most stupendous efforts, ingenuity 
and bravery on the part of the personnel, success was very limited; 
nor did the decoy ships themselves escape lightly, no less than six being 
lost in a single month (August, 1917). 

The plan of a decoy being used with an independent means oi 
destruction was in force as early as May, 1915. A trawler was sent out 
with a submarine standing by her; two German submarines were 
successfully decoyed. The scheme only had a short run and was with- 
drawn the same autumn. After nine months’ interval, it was revived; 
this being a good illustration of the intermittent nature of successful 
decoy work. 

So far all the decoy ships we have been considering have been 
disguised as non-combatants. The plan of disguising a ship as one of 
the enemy’s was, to my knowledge, only attempted by one decoy ship, 
which paraded for some time as a German supply ship. 

Needless to say, the scheme met with no success, depending as it 
did on the extraordinary coincidence that the Germans possessed a 
rendezvous somewhere in the vicinity; because greater credit must be 
given to the submarine captain’s intelligence than to imagine he would 
be taken in by promiscuous supply ships which he had no previous 
orders about. 


(b) By the Germans.—The enemy confined the use of decoy almost 
exclusively to the commerce raider. In order to form an opinion as to 
its merits for this work, I shall briefly compare the records of the three 
classes of vessels employed :— 

(i) The Cruiser made its appearance at the very commencement 
of the war; there being already a number on foreign service, 
and consequently near the ocean trade routes. 

1914-15, the cruisers “ Emden,” “ Karlsruhe,” “‘ K6nigsberg,”’ 
“Dresden ’”’ and “ Leipzig ’”’ captured a total of 61 merchant 
ships. With the exception of the ‘‘ Dresden,” all the cruisers 
were sunk within four months of commencing operations. 

(ii) The Auxiliary Cruiser was a large liner, armed with guns ot 
medium calibre, with no attempt at concealing them. 

They were the “ Cap Trafalgar,” ‘‘ Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,” 
‘ Kronprinz Wilhelm,” and the “ Prinz Eitel Friedrich.” They 

- accounted for 36 merchant ships. The last of them was not 
accounted for until eight months after their start. Only two 
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of the four were actually destroyed, the remaining two being 
interned. 

The Disguised Merchant Cruiser commenced serious operations 
in 1916, and from then to the end of the war held entire sway 
as the surface commerce raider. She was a decoy ship in every 
sense of the word; posing as a peaceful trader, she could alter 
her disguise ad lib., fly colours of any nationality, make use 
of wireless distress signals, or use any other device calculated 
to decoy her victims, 


Not counting the “ Berlin,” a minelayer, the “ Méwe” was the 
first to operate as a commerce raider; by far the most successful of her 
class, she merits a detailed description. In outward appearance a typical 
cargo ship of 4,000 tons, length 385 feet, single screw, with a speed of 
14 knots. The armament consisted of four 5-9 Q.F. guns, one 4-1 and 
two 3:4, besides machine guns, torpedo tubes and mines. 

She completed two cruises, during which she sank 47 merchant 
ships, totalling 175,000 tons, and actually took two captured vessels 
into Germany at the end of her last cruise. 

The ‘“‘ Wolf” and “ Seeadler”’ were less successful in their opera- 
tions; the latter carried her disguise to an even greater extreme and 
masqueraded as a sailing ship. Both avoided capture, but the ‘‘ Seeadler ” 
ended her career by being wrecked. 

We are better able to appreciate the superiority of the disguised 
raider if we take into consideration the difficulties under which they 
worked. It was first necessary to break through a close blockade, a feat 
which would have been impossible to any bona fide war vessel. Three 
failed to accomplish this, but credit must be given to those which did 
get through. When the disguised raider entered the scene, trade routes 
had been reorganised and protected, and nearly every merchant ship 
had been armed and could put up a stiff resistance if they chose, as 
proved in the heroic examples of the S.Ss. ‘‘ Clan MacTavish” and 
“Otaki’’; moreover, several other States and nations had thrown in 
their lot with the Allies. The results obtained in face of all this is 
sufficient to prove that the disguised raider was undoubtedly superior 
to her predecessors. Tactically, her disguise was defensive in enabling 
her to break through the blockade and offensive in allowing her to 
approach her victims, which would not have been possible otherwise, 
except as the result of a prolonged chase. 

Although the commerce raider was by far the chief use made of 
decoy by the Germans, they also made a couple of attempts to decoy 
our submarines much after the manner of the ‘‘Q” boat; these proved 
abortive owing to the fact we were not waging a campaign on merchant 
shipping as they were. 

There is just one example of one of our ““Q” boats acting pro tem. 
as a commerce raider in capturing the German S.S. “ Diisseldorf’”’ 
outside the 3-mile limit of the Norwegian coast, a striking example of 
what only a decoy ship could accomplish. 


’ 
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III.—Decoy Suip CONSTRUCTION. 


With a very few exceptions, the “‘Q” boat was improvised from 
the merchant ship. As submarine construction advanced with time, 
however, larger armament and higher speed on the part of the decoy 
ship became imperative. Certain of the “ flower’’ class of sloops were 
first converted—autumn, 1916; this was quickly followed by the 
specially-constructed “‘ convoy sloop.” In spite of being of a similar 
size of hull, great care was taken to render them all different in 
appearance; for instance, one vessel would be designed with hurricane 
deck, poop and forecastle ; another with prolonged forecastle and hurricane 
deck only; a third, flush decks fore and aft, and so on, until every 
classification at Lloyd’s was exhausted. 

They were excellent ships of their kind. and the result of much 
experience; had they appeared earlier, no doubt they would have met 
with considerable success; but as things stood at the time, they were 
inadequate ; so were soon taken off decoy work and put on ordinary 
patrol and escort duties. 

It is interesting, nevertheless, to note that their disguise still retained 
much of its original advantage. On patrol, for instance, a submarine 
was not so shy of exposing itself at very long range to what it thought 
to be a merchant ship; at night time, too, the submarine would often 
avoid her by an alteration of course in preference to diving. A certain 
amount of confusion must have been caused to a submarine attacking 
a convoy in which the escort could not be differentiated from the vessels 
forming the convoy. 

In general, the partial disguise afforded a certain degree of approach 
not obtainable in a destroyer employed on similar duties. There were 
34 convoy sloops in all. 

The ‘“‘P.Q.” boat appeared on the scene in the middle of 1917; 
it is interesting as being an attempt to disguise a warship of the destroyer 
class as a merchant ship. Certain upperworks were added to a “‘ P ”’ boat’s 
hull, which gave it the appearance of a small coaster; two 12-pounder 
and one 4-inch gun were cleverly concealed. The fundamental error 
was that this class, numbering 16 in all, were all converted after a 
standard type; hence they were almost identical in detail. Failing to 
ever decoy, they shared the fate of the convoy sloop and were placed 
on other duties, the concealment being removed from the 4-inch gun. 
Here, again, their partial disguise served them in good stead, and quite 
accidentally the added superstructure gave them such superior sea-going 
qualities that all the later boats were constructed on their lines and 
the whole reclassed as “ P.Cs.” 

It is worth following up the final evolution of the sloop. Apparently 
abandoning all idea of decoy, later vessels were designed as what were 
known as “ double enders ’’—both for’ard and after parts of the ship 
were alike; a dummy bridge aft and a single mast and funnel placed 
in the centre producing this effect. This arrangement, together with 
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the aid of camouflage colouring, rendered it extremely difficult for the 
submarine to guess the ship’s course, which is necessary for torpedo 
attack, and no doubt puzzled the submarine diving in manceuvring out 
of her way. 

There was also a smaller type of vessel built on similar lines, known 
as the patrol gunboat. Though the earlier types still pérsisted, the 
‘double enders”’ were really the latest form of special construction 
before the Armistice. They cannot rightly be termed decoys, but they 
are noteworthy as the successors of the decoy ship and as still containing 
the suggestion of deception. 

The “ P” boat, though never employed as a decoy ship, must not 
be left out on those grounds. Appearing comparatively early in the war, 
they were quite a new departure as regards appearance. At sea their 
silhouette closely resembled a large submarine steaming on the surface. 
The trouble taken to produce this effect seems more than a coincidence, 
and it is difficult to assign any other reason than that they were criginally 
intended to act as decoy submarines, although how they were to be 
employed as such it is hard to imagine. Every German submarine 
captain who put to sea naturally possessed the latest information on 
the movements of his own boats, and would not approach a stranger 
without first challenging. 


IV.—PossIBLE USE IN THE FUTURE. 


In considering the possible future use of the decoy ship, we turn 
to the experiences of the late war for guidance. 

We have seen how she superseded the cruiser and auxiliary cruiser 
as a commerce raider; nevertheless, it is evident from the limited use 
the Germans made of her in this capacity, in contrast to the importance 
they attached to the campaign against shipping, that they relied primarily 
on some other arm for attaining their object. As we are well aware, 
their hope was placed in the submarine. The decoy ship is at most 
unsuspected; whilst the submarine is both unseen and unsuspected. 
The distinction is so vital that, together with the increasing sea-keeping 
qualities of the submarine cruiser, it is safe to predict the underwater 
craft would again supersede the decoy ship in any future campaign on 
merchant shipping. The only advantage that the surface ship previously 
held was that, once on the trade routes, she was more or less self- 
supporting: she could replenish both fuel and stores from her captures. 
Now, however, the vast radius of action of the submarine renders her 
independent of supply ships. When it is necessary for her to return to 
her base, she can run a close blockade with only a fraction of the risk 
that a surface ship undergoes. 

We shall next consider the possibilities of decoy as a future anti- 
submarine weapon. In dealing with the subject of decoy, it must be 
recognised that there is no form of disguise which, when once exposed, 
cannot be guarded against on a future occasion. 
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Secrecy is, therefore, essential; but the very numbers of decoy ships 
necessary to cope with a submarine menace defeat their own ends. 
With the increase in the number of the ships, so are the sources of 
leakage of information increased; the secret is more widespread, enemy 
agents in harbours have an enlarged field, neutrals at sea have their 
suspicions aroused, and every failure to destroy after a submarine has 
been decoyed contributes to give away information. 

The mere fact that the enemy is aware of the existence of decoy 
ships spoils their chances of success; he has only to treat every ship 
he meets as a potential trap to escape harm. It is true that, by adopting 
these precautions, he is seriously handicapped by being unable to hold 
up vessels on the surface; but the primary function of the decoy ship 
—the destruction of the submarine—has ceased. She can no longer 
approach the latter or entice her to effective gun-range. 

The question as to what will take her place is not hard to answer. 
Just as in the case of the commerce raider, we again turn to the 
submarine; this time herself an anti-submarine weapon. 


The submarine on diving patrol has only to await the enemy sub- . 


marine taking passage on the surface (which is her normal condition 
when nothing is in sight); the former can then attack as opportunity 
permits, exactly as she would an ordinary surface craft. It is not 
generally known that more hostile submarines were accounted for by 
this method than by all the activities of the ““Q” boats; what is 
especially significant for future prediction is that the successes of the 
former were increasing towards the end of the war as the latter were 
diminishing. Having ruled out for future use two of the most important 
réles which the decoy ship played in the late war, the question now 
arises: Is it to become obsolete altogether? It is my opinion that it will 
always have a minor part to play; but this will take the form of isolated 
operations far from the main theatre of war. 

To name an actual part in which a decoy ship would be very 
suitable. To be employed against gun-running, wherever this may be 
taking place, for we should be able to imitate the Arabian dhow just 
as we could the nondescript “coaster” and find officers to talk the 
language of the former as well as the jargon of the latter. 

The advantage over the gunboat on this work is obvious. The 
warship can be likened to the policeman who, by virtue of his uniform 
and prestige, prevents unlawful acts; but it takes more than him to 
catch the thief, and for this we would have the detective, which is our 
decoy ship, who works unsuspected in the midst and, as soon as sufficient 
guilt is established, seizes the offender, even without a chase. It is 
relevant to note that Admiralty armed trawlers are actually employed 
on fishery protection duties. 

Next there are occasions in which the work of scouting might be 
actually carried out by a decoy ship; a narrow channel or harbour 
might be blocked by the sinking of one before she aroused suspicion or 
was examined. It is needless to pursue the examples further, they are 
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all of a similar character—namely, a ship working independently on a 
special service mission, when and where the opportunity presents itself. 
The decoy ships are the detectives of the sea as distinguished from the 
police; if they are made into a class and used in any numbers on the 
same work, then they lose their effectiveness, just as would detectives 
if employed as freely as policemen. 

It might be queried that, if decoy ships really possess these good 
qualities, why have they not been already used on any of the above 
duties? I cannot claim that suitable opportunities have not yet 
presented themselves; but the whole question of the use of decoy ships 
is a controversial point which is best taken in a separate part. 


V.—Is THE USE oF DECOY JUSTIFIABLE? 


The whole subject of International Law is so incomplete and often 
ambiguous on the very points it does pretend to cover, that it can by 
no means be regarded as governing the ethics of the use of decoy. It 
is difficult to find anything that really assists or advises us on the matter. 

Article XXIV. of the Hague Conventions deals with Ruses of War. 
Though not specifically relating to decoys, it prescribes that ‘“‘ no duty 


is violated by ruses, even to the extent of spreading false reports; and 


even using the enemy’s flag, military ensigns and uniform, being in 
substance spreading a false report by acts instead of words, is allowable 
up to the last minute before fighting, when the true colours must be 
resumed.” 

Again, we read: “For to sail and chase under false colours may 
be an allowable stratagem of war, but firing under false colours is what 
the law of this country does not permit.” 

These extracts may satisfy us as to the legitimacy of the use of 
false colours; we may even extend this licence to include the external 
disguise of the ship; yet it is very hard to reconcile our legal consciences 
should we tackle the problem from another standpoint—that of the 
conversion of a merchant ship into a man-of-war, which in fact is what 
we do to the decoy ship. 

Article 2 of the Seventh Conference, 1907, Hague Conventions, 
stipulates that merchant ships converted into warships must bear the 
external signs which distinguish the warship of their nationality. And 
Article 6—“ A belligerent who converts a merchant ship into a warship 
must, as soon as possible, announce the conversion in the list of the 
ships of its military fleet.” 

The above shows how conflicting International Law is on the point. 
From a pure moral standpoint we cannot disregard the fact that a 
certain onus is attached to deception. The Navy is a proud Service, 
and straightforwardness has always appealed to it. 

It must be emphasised, however, that decoy is a potential weapon ; 
when deception can accomplish what mere force could never attain, 
there should be no hesitation to make use of it, any more than civil 





1 « International Law,”’ Westlake, Part II., chap. iv., p. 80. 
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authority would be backward in using the “ plain clothes officer ” 
whenever the occasion warranted it. Perhaps the common-sense policy 
would be, never to use decoy ships whilst there remained any other 
possible means of attaining the object. 

I don’t think I am wrong in stating that it has always been an 
understood principle that, unless the most drastic necessity arose, decoy 
ships would never be employed where they might involve loss of life, 
directly or indirectly. In the late war that drastic necessity did arise 
when the Germans torpedoed merchant ships without making any 
provision for the rescue of survivors. No repressive measure, therefore, 
could be too strong, even to the extent of administering special treatment 
to submarine prisoners or authorising summary reprisals by those on 
the spot. The former measure the Government failed to enforce; the 
latter step was never taken. 

Of my suggested future uses, itis unlikely that any one will ever be 
put into practice as long as other means, more in accord with British 
traditions, are forthcoming. 

To sum up.—The general impression derived from this article of 
decoy as a weapon in naval warfare cannot be considered favourable 
to it. Its use is contingent on such special conditions. It is necessarily 
of very short duration. Its legitimacy is somewhat obscure and liable 
to give offence to neutrals. In certain minor operations it may find 
a place, but in more serious work and as a service in any sense of the 
word it can at best be regarded as an unsatisfactory last resort. 


I shall conclude with a few words on the personnel. 

Decoy ship life may savour of adventure and romance, but it is 
only those who have actually served in them can realise what it means 
to discard all uniform and to sail for months under false colours. The 
system on which naval discipline is based is sadly impaired, and the 
personality of the officer in command has to be substituted. Many 
extra qualifications are required of him: he must have intimate knowledge 
of the class of ship he has taken over and that of her peacetime trade. 
If he is abroad, it is essential he should be acquainted with the language 
and be possessed with both political and geographical knowledge of the 
country whose waters he is operating in. In short, he has the task of 
the captain of the man-of-war on detached service, with none of the 
prestige and little of the facilities afforded the latter by local authorities. 
Indeed, in pioneer days the decoy ships were a continual source of 
embarrassment to port authorities wherever they touched. In order 
not to place the secret in too many hands, no intimation of their 
existence was given for a long time, and many amusing incidents could 
be related of the deception practised on our own people. This does not 
aid efficiency. 

A decoy ship is such a departure from the recognised methods of 
naval warfare that it calls for exceptional staff organisation, as it does 


for personnel. With this drawback it cannot even be considered an 
economical weapon. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OIL ON IMPERIAL 
ORGANISATION. 


By Captain R. J. WiLkrnson, O.B.E., XIIth Pioneers, I.A. 





IMPERIAL organisation is that branch of military science which deals 
with the co-ordination of the Empire’s resources, both for mutual defence 
and the expansion of her commerce. In the past it has been influenced 
by many geégraphical, commercial and technical factors. For instance, 
it is doubtful if the monk who first mixed charcoal, sulphur and 
saltpetre ever thought that his discovery would lead to a complete 
reorganisation of military tactics. It is equally improbable that the 
first users of coal ever imagined that this new fuel was destined to 
revolutionise naval tactics and design. Neither would it appear from 
casual consideration that the utilisation of petroleum could have more 
than an economic interest; yet it is hoped to show in this article that 
it gives rise to a military problem of vital importance. 

The principal by-products of petroleum and some of their uses are 
as follows :— 


(x) Petrol for mechanical transport, tanks, aeroplanes and internal- 
combustion engines for wireless and other electrical apparatus. 
(2) Kerosene for lighting, cleaning and fuel for certain types of 
internal-combustion engines. 
(3) Gas oil for Diesel and other heavy oil engines. 
(4) Fuel oil as a substitute for coal for ship, locomotive and factory 
furnaces. 
(5) Lubricating oils and grease for transport wheels, gun buffers, 
naval and other machinery. 
(6) Petroleum jelly is used in the manufacture of cordite, also for 
vaseline. 
(7) Paraffin wax for candles and insulating medium for wireless and 
other electrical instruments. 
(8) Toluene for T.N.T. 
(9) Asphalte (from Trinidad) for roads. N.B:—Residual oil is also 
used for road surfacing and reducing dust. 
(10) Petroleum coke, fuel for billets, etc. 
(rr) White spirit for combining with paints. 


All these by-products are obviously important, both from an economic 
as well as a military standpoint, but probably the most important, 
particularly from a naval point of view, is the substitution of oil as a fuel 
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in place of coal. Such a revolution in marine practice must possess 
many advantages to make it worth while. 


By purely economic standards these advantages may be summarised 
as follows :— 


(a2) A ton of oil only occupies about 40 cubic feet as against about 
43 cubic feet for coal. 

(b) Weight for weight, oil produces about 40 per cent. more heat, 
and consequently more steam, than coal. 

(c) Coal is very wasteful, in that it may contain as much as I5 per 
cent. ash, whereas oil rarely contains as much as I per cent. 
Combined with (4), this means that fifty tons of oil will do the 
work of about 100 tons of coal, and so long as the tost per ton 
is not more than about twice that of coal, it shows a saving in 
overhead charges. 

(d) The removal of the ash, or clinker, from a coal furnace involves 
continual opening of the door, resulting in loss of heat and 
damage to the boiler plates through frequent chilling. In an 
oil-fired boiler this is unnecessary. 

(e) Oil-firing involves lighter labour and attendance charges than 
coal—e.g., the Aguitania, on conversion to oil fuel, was able 
to reduce her stokehold complement from 360 to 84. 

(f) Steam can be raised far more quickly in oil-fired boilers, thus 
saving stand-by charges. 

(g) Those who have seen a ship coaling know the mess, confusion 
and discomfort that ensues; whereas a ship about to fill up with 
oil is connected by hose with the source of supply and the bunkers 
are filled much more expeditiously and with no inconvenience. 

(4) Oil can conveniently be conveyed by pipe-line, more cheaply, 
more cleanly and more rapidly than any method of coal con- 


veying. 


It will, therefore, be seen that the substitution of oil as a fuel for 
shipping in lieu of coal has many advantages. 


As far as the merchant service is concerned, the saving in bunker 
capacity and crew accommodation allows more cargo to be carried. . 
Whether this means a lowering of freights and consequently of the 
prices of all sea~-borne commodities is a moot point, depending on export 
trade. Hitherto coal has assured to all British merchant ships an 
outward freight certain of sale in almost any country. Now, however, 
that oil is being so universally used for industrial and marine purposes, 
there is no doubt that our export trade in coal has begun to diminish. 
We may, therefore, take it as obvious that oil has become a vitally 
important factor in the calculations of all the more powerful nations, and 
is therefore a subject necessary to be considered by students of Imperial 
organisation. 
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The principal sources of oil supply are given hereunder in alphabetical 
order :— 


Burma. Iraq.? Rumania. 
Caucasus. Madagascar. Russia. 

Central America. Mexico. South America. 
Dutch East Indies. Morocco. Trinidad. 
Egypt. North Borneo. Turkey. 
Galicia. Persia. United States. 


From the above statement it will be seen that a very small proportion 
of the world’s oil is found actually within the British Empire, and for 
ali practical purposes it may be taken that there are no oil deposits in 
Great Britain itself. On the other hand, the British Empire has interests 
in all the principal oilfields of the world, more particularly in the Burma 
Oil Company and the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The former is 
within the Empire, but most of its oil is consumed by India. The 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s concession in South-Western Persia is at 
present the chief source of supply for the British Navy. An entirely 
British concern, the oil is produced, transported, refined and marketed 
by British capital and under British control. The British Government 
owns a large block of shares in the company, and it is safe to say that 
their acquisition was one of the most farseeing and prudent acts of 
statesmanship since the time when the Government acquired the Suez 
Canal shares. The oilfields in Iraq are at present undeveloped, but 
they are not unlikely to assume considerable Imperial importance when 
peace and security once more reign in the Middle East. Now that coal 
is being so largely replaced by oil fuel, which, in the case of Great 
Britain, has to be transported from overseas, it will be interesting to 
consider how this is likely to affect naval strategy. Command of the 
sea is an essential condition of the continued existence of the British 
Empire. This has been attained hitherto by our control of fuel. The 
innumerable coaling stations which we have been able to establish and 
supply on all the principal trade routes of the world have rendered a 
large proportion of other nations’ shipping dependent on our goodwill 
for the means of movement. The use of oil, however, has diminished 
the political value of British coal, and renders even more vital the 
question of the security of those of our trade routes along which our oil 
supplies are borne. 

The routes between Great Britain and the three oilfields mentioned 
above are as follows :— 


Burma ... ... Bay of Bengal—Indian Ocean—Red Sea— 
Suez Canal—Mediterranean—Atlantic. 

Persian fields ... Persian Gulf—Arabian Sea—and as above. 

Iraq oy ... Tigris Valley, Persian Gulf, etc., as for 
Persian fields. 





* At present undeveloped. 
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With regard to Iraq, however, there is a proposal to build a railway 
and pipeline across Arabia from the region of Baghdad to a port on the 
Mediterranean (probably Haifa). Such a route would considerably 
shorten the line of communication with the United Kingdom, and might 
even become an alternative route for the Persian oil. 

The existence of an oil-distributing centre at Haifa, with an alter- 
native outlet at the head of the Persian Gulf, should greatly simplify 
the naval and military problem of the protection of our oil routes, 
beside being of considerable strategic value, as it is considered that 
the Persian oil, together with the British share of the Qayara oil, will 
amply satisfy our naval, military and industrial requirements. 

It was mainly because of the necessity of guarding our oil supplies 
in Persia that we were compelled to invade Iraq when Turkey was so 
ill advised as to throw in her lot with our enemies in the late war. 

The importance of oil in peace time lies, of course, largely in its 
industrial value, and so long as every nation is able to obtain sufficient 
for its own requirements, it does not seem of any particular importance 
who actually controls it. The exploitation of oil is a highly technical 
science, requiring large capital and specialist personnel. The leading 
nations in these respects are Great Britain, America, Holland and France, 
the latter having mainly a financial interest. 

America possesses vast oilfields within her own borders, repre- 
senting about 60 per cent. of the world’s output, which is barely sufficient 
for her domestic requirements. Britain, France and Holland between 
them control the bulk.of the remainder. (See Appendix.) 

At San Remo on the 24th April, 1920, Great Britain and France 
came to an agreement on oil supplies. It is based on the principles of 
cordial co-operation and reciprocity in those countries where the oil 
interests of the two nations can be usefully united, and relates to the 
following States or countries :—Rumania, Asia Minor, territories of the 
old Russian Empire, Galicia, French Colonies and British Crown Colonies. 
The agreement may be extended to other countries by mutual consent. 

It must not be thought, however, that the commercial control of 
oil is essential to war preparedness, nor that its possession or control 
will ensure naval or military command; the inverse is the case. 

The important factor is obviously war-time control, as it would not 
have profited Great Britain to have control of the Anglo-Persian Oil - 
Company if she had not also had command of the Persian Gulf and the 
maritime routes leading thereto. Neither would even exclusive possession 
of the Rumanian oilfields be of much use to France in war time without 
naval and military command of Rumania and the Turkish Straits. 

It is sometimes stated that such and such a place commands a 
certain area, as, for instance, ‘‘ Aden commands the Red Sea.” If such 
command depended entirely on geographical position it might with equal 
truth be claimed that the port of Obok, in French Somaliland, also 
commands the Red Sea. 


The real reason for the importance of Aden is not that the place itself 
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commands anything, even within range of its guns, but that it is a base 
and fortified fueling station for the East Indies Squadron, and that we 
command the trade routes therete which enable us to replenish its stocks. 

In war time navies are tied to their fortified bases because of the 
necessity for returning thereto for fuel, etc. These fortified fueling 
stations are a source of considerable expense, whose number and position 
are partly determined by the steaming range of ships. 

The use of oil as fuel in warships will, by virtue of its smaller volume, 
increase both the steaming range and (or) the weight of guns. It is 
possible, therefore, that the substitution of oil for coal will tend to 
diminish the number of fueling stations. A ship carrying ten days’ 
coal could carry about twenty-two days’ oil in the same space, while 
by utilising double bottoms and other places inaccessible to coal, her 
steaming range could be increased to as much as fifty-six days. 

By a process dependent on highly skilled personnel and moderate 
weather it is possible to coal ships at sea. If we substitute a hose for 
the derrick and rope it seems obvious that the supply of oil-fuel at sea 
must become a comparatively easy proposition. It would appear, 
therefore, that, given a fleet entirely oil-fired, with a feasible method 
of fueling at sea, such a fleet would be able to combine its superior 
mobility with the independence of action possessed by land forces. 
We are, therefore, led to the conclusion that the substitution of oil 
for coal is tending to produce a revolution in naval tactics and strategy, 
and that the guarding of our oil communications, as distinct from the 
ordinary trade routes, will be one of the future preoccupations of naval 
strategists. 

On the other hand, if all our ships were entirely oil fuelled, or pro- 
pelled by oil engines, a temporary loss of command of the sea might very 
possibly mean a permanent loss; it would, therefore, appear desirable 
that we should take advantage of our natural coal resources by keeping 
some of our ships coal-fired. By this means we should be more or less 
certain of being able to maintain at least a portion of our fleet at sea 
under any conditions, besides having in our hands the means of 
recovering control of our oil supplies. 

The importance of oil to the Army and Royal Air Force must be 
obvious to anyone who served during the late war and saw the numbers of 
lorries, aeroplanes, and other mechanically propelled vehicles which were 
necessary for the proper conduct of the war. Indeed, it is safe to say 
that a nation without safe and certain oil supplies engaging in war with 
one having control of this valuable product would be foredoomed to 
failure. 

As an illustration of the important réle played by oil in Imperial 
Organisation I cannot do better than quote from a speech by Lord Curzon 
on the 21st November, 1918. 

Lord Curzon said that among the most important national and 
international products which the Government had had to take in hand 
had been oil. Even before the war oil was regarded as one of the most 
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important national industries and assets. It was being increasingly 
used for economical and transport purposes, but with the commencement 
of the war oil and its products began to rank as among the principal 
agents by which it would be conducted and by which it would be won... . 
Without oil how could we have procured the mobility of the Fleet, or 
the transport of the troops, or the manufacture of several explosives? 
How could we have carried out the necessary transport of men and 
ammunition to the various theatres of war? All products of oil, fuel, 
gas oil, aviation spirit, lubricating oil, etc., played an equally important 
part in the war—in fact, he might say that the Allies floated to victory 
on a wave of oil... . Anyone who had been to the front could not but 
have been struck with the vitally important part played by oil in the 
war, and one of the most astonishing things one saw . . . was the tre- 
mendous array of motor lorries which formed part of the great organisation 
necessary for the conduct of the war. It was, indeed, safe to say that 
without oil our armies could not have conducted the campaign to a 
successful issue. . . . During the last eighteen months of the war 
the Inter-Allied Petroleum Council dealt with 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 
tons of oil. The British armies in France alone used about 23,000 
tons of motor spirit per month. 





APPENDIX. 


CrupDE O1L PropuctTion In TONS FOR 1921. 





Country. Tons. Country. Tons. 
United States of America 62,616,000 Trinidad... bee «+» 336,000 
Mexico _ oa .+. 29,112,000 Japan — re ... 276,000 
Russia emi bse ..» 4,068,000 Argentina... oe «+s 252,000 
Dutch East Indies «+» 2,496,000 Egypt << ae «++ 192,000 
Persia as pee ..» 2,189,000 Venezuela ... oy «+» 156,000 
India tf ned «+s 1,104,000 France Sas Efe on 60,000 
Roumania “3: «.» 1,152,000 Germany... aoe xe 24,000. 
Poland is sie bes 696,000 Canada i sae bie 24,000 


Peru ode pe nes 480,000 














THE EQUIPMENT OF THE INFANTRY SOLDIER 
IN THE LIGHT OF WAR EXPERIENCE. 


By Captain C. L. Tessutt, M.C., rst Cambs. Res. of Off. T.A. 





THE equipment of the infantry soldier is one of those matters which are 
liable to be shelved, owing to the cheerful way in which he fights, 
however irksome or unnecessary his burden may be; grumble of course 
he does, but regards the matter as inevitable; but nevertheless the 
problem is one of considerable importance, and should be reconsidered 
in the light of the experience of the war. 

The salient features of the war, regarded from this point of view, 
are two. Firstly, the infantryman, equipped at the commencement for 
a struggle in which rifle fire was thought to be the predominant factor, 
so as to allow the maximum comfort, consistent with the maximum 
mobility, was gradually loaded down with new articles, such as the “ tin 
hat,” the Lewis gun, its ammunition and its heavy drums, a leather jerkin, 
gas helmet, bombs, rifle bomb attachment, Very lights, flares, etc., 
while at the same time his physique, owing to lowered standards, con. 
scription, and lack of training, deteriorated ; with the result, inevitably, 
that his marching powers were very seriously decreased. My own expe- 
rience was, that my company, when advancing in the open fighting at 
the end of the war, could not do more than 6 or 7 miles without being 
exhausted and unfit to attack. 

This fact was somewhat obscured in 1916-1918 owing to the stability 
of trench warfare, when marches were not long; and, when attacks were 
made, “ battle order’’ was substituted for ‘‘ full marching order’’; 
but it became immediately apparent when the German front broke up, 
and the soldier was expected to march and fight at short notice in “ full 
marching order.” 

Secondly, there appeared to be a lack of co-ordination between the 
demands of the troops, to meet new conditions, and the devices put 
forward by inventors to satisfy them. These devices, often extremely 
ingenious, suffered because the inventor was thinking of overcoming one 
difficulty rather than of the equipment as a whole. The result was that 
stores issued were often thought not to be worth the trouble of carrying, 
and were consigned to the quartermaster’s stores, only to be brought 
out when the battalions were handing in equipment on demobilisation. 
This applied, moreover, to some articles issued before the war, such as 
the Barr and Stroud range-finders, which I believe some regiments 
carried for 44 years without using. 

The object of this paper is to suggest to those of an inventive mind 
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some lines on which their research might run, and to suggest some actual 
alterations which might be made at once. 

The infantryman in 1914 was equipped for a war of movement, 
with rifle fire as the main weapon. In 1923 he must be equipped for 
a war in which he has to contend with heavy artillery fire, machine-gun 
fire, tanks, gas and aeroplanes, in addition to rifle fire. 

Let us consider the modifications in his equipment necessary to meet 
these new elements. 

Artillery.—The infantryman’s protection against the heavy shell 
fire he must expect, apart from the additional support he expects from 
other arms, lies in (1) mobility, in a war of movement, and (2) capacity 
to entrench when he is halted. 

To attain mobility, efforts must be made to lighten his burden, and 
to improve the design so that it may be carried with less effort. Mobility 
is essential, for, however debatable may be the question of whether another 
war on a grand scale would be stationary or mobile, it is highly probable 
that in its initial and final stages, at any rate, it would be mobile. 
Moreover, such are the variety of the tasks and the terrain over which 
the army may be called to operate, that the infantry must always be 
fit to make long marches. 

Then he must be given a new entrenching tool. The present one 
is designed for scraping cover under rifle fire, and is utterly unsuited 
to modern conditions. If the soldier is under heavy machine-gun fire 
he will be wiped out long before he has got cover; if he is under shell 
fire only, he is unable to dig with it the type of trench that will give him 
security. This difficulty was recognised and overcome in 1917-1918 
by equipping assaulting troops with the light G.S. shovel, carried between 
the pack and the back; but that is only a makeshift. What is wanted 
is a short shovel, similar to the German Infantry pattern, capable of 
being used for serious digging, and made as light as possible, perhaps 
utilising some of the new metal alloys made for airship fabric. 

When marching and fighting in October, 1918, my own men, on their 
own initiative, threw away the present tool and carried the German one, 
and then, when we had captured a village and were digging in under shell 
fire, the first thing we had to do was to search the houses for shovels 
for those who had been unable to “ scrounge’’ the German shovels 
and were unable to make any impression with their own, and conse- 
quently suffered some casualties. 

Thirdly, there-is the question of personal protection. The steel 
helmet undoubtedly saved many lives, and ought to be retained, and, 
if possible, improved on the lines of strength, lightness, comfort, and, one 
might add, gracefulness; and the soldier’s ordinary cap, which will in a 
campaign only be worn half the time, should be one that would not suffer 
in appearance by being tightly squashed in the pack (as does the present 
pattern), but something more comfortable, and one in which he could sleep 
—perhaps on the lines of the Glengarry, or the French and Belgian types. 

The protection of the body against splinters would also save many 
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lives; the difficulty is again weight, but something might be done if a 
shield of a fabric sufficiently pliable to be worn for warmth, as a cardigan, 
could be produced; thus killing two birds with one stone. 

Machine-Gun Fire—The infantry’s weapons against machine-gun 
fire are its own rifle and Lewis-gun fire, rifle grenades, and, at close 
quarters, bombs. In all these, bearing in mind the general principle 
of mobility, lightness is essential. 

The Lewis Gun, for instance, is an excellent gun, but—it weighs 
28 lbs., which is too much; especially with its ammunition and the dead 
weight of the drums. I believe that lighter drums, made of wood or; 
fibre, to be used and thrown away, were issued towards the end of the 
war, but I never saw them myself. Toreturn to the gun itself: lightness, 
rather than great rapidity of fire or accuracy at long ranges, should be 
the aim. Extreme rapidity is apt to lead to shortage of ammunition, and 
I venture to say that the average sight of the Lewis gunner in the war 
was about 400 yards. The special tasks which require these attributes 
can be performed by the Vickers-Maxims attached to brigade. The 
Madsen, I believe, is only 16 lbs.; the Thompson (used by the rival 
armies in Ireland) lighter still; while the Italian army used an automatic 
pistol firing 300-400 rounds per minute, range up to 500 or 600 yards, 
but I do not know if it was found efficient. But it ought to be possible 
to get an automatic weapon, weighing 11-14 lbs, firing 350-450 per 
minute, accurate up to 1,000 yards, and reasonably simple in mechanism 
and reliable in action. 

The rifle grenade is a weapon of great potentialities, but it suffers 
from the following defects :— ’ 


(a) Heaviness of rifle bomb attachment. 
(6) Special ammunition required. 

(c) Weight of the Mills bombs. 

(d) Shortness of range. 


(e) Inaccuracy. 
(f) The obscuring of the rifle sights when attachment is fixed. 


As a result one usually found after an advance that either the attachment, 
or the bombs, or the special ammunition was missing. 

The French had a rifle grenade that used the ordinary cartridge, 
and that is a great step forward ; but it requires a decrease in weight of the 
attachment and the bombs before it is a weapon which can be relied 
on for any fighting except the most carefully staged attack or well- 
established defence. As the rifle grenade is the only weapon which the 
platoon has which, when acting alone, will dislodge or silence automatic 
"weapons under cover, the development of this weapon and the removal 
of these defects are of great importance. 


The hand grenade is, par excellence, the trench weapon, and, as such, 
the need for lightness is not so great; as trench warfare, with its greater 
organisation and stability, will allow of the supplies of bombs, even if 
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heavier than absolutely necessary. But as, in these bomb fights, moral 
effect plays a great part, any tendency to decrease weight and increase 
range, even at the sacrifice of some destructive efficiency, would be an 
improvement. Anyone who has fought with Mills (range 30 yards) 
against the German egg bombs (range 50 yards) would, I think, endorse 
this. 


Tanks.—In the defence against tanks lies the infantry’s greatest 
weakness, and in view of the vastly increased potentialities of tanks this 
problem must be most carefully considered. The only reply to the tank 
from the infantry at present, is the German anti-tank rifle—a heavy, 
clumsy weapon, which may be already obsolete, owing to improvements 
in tanks’ armour. There seem to me only two lines on which anti-tank 
defence can be arranged. One is by the use of the rifie grenade in some 
special form, such as a special grenade two or three times as heavy as 
the ordinary bomb. It would have the disadvantage of decreasing 
mobility, owing to weight, and of very short range, for the same reason, 
and it would be a difficult weapon to hit with, because of its high trajectory. 

The other solution lies in the adoption of a company gun—something 
quite light, pulled perhaps by dogs, and its ammunition by a mule, and 
collapsible, so that its crew could carry it into action should circumstances 
necessitate it; with a shell of 2-3 lbs., and a range of 500-700 yards. 
The gun would have to be restricted to use against actual tank attacks, 
or else its comparatively small supply of shell would be frittered away 
on targets not vital. Guns answering in some respects to these specifi- 
cations were used in the French and American armies. 


Aeroplanes.—Here the infantry’s defence is, as with shell fire, mobility, 
skill in taking cover, and efficiency in digging in. The automatic weapon 
would, of course, require a special anti-aircraft sight, as was issued to 
Lewis-gun teams. 


Gas.—Protection against gas is too technical a matter for this paper. 
Designers of masks should keep the watchword of lightness before them. 
In addition, arrangements should be made for attaching the mask to 
the equipment as an integral part, so as to avoid the haphazard methods 
of carrying it which had perforce to be adopted during the war. 

So far I have dealt with specific dangers and the modifications which 
they entail. The moral of the argument is as follows: modern warfare 
requires that the foot soldier shall carry additional equipment. He was 
previously equipped as heavily as was consistent with maximum mobility. 
If we are to maintain maximum mobility with the increased burden, 
these facts become apparent : (1) the new load must be as light as possible ; 
(2) the new equipment must be rearranged so as to render it easier to 
carry; (3) other portions of the equipment must be cut down. I believe 
that if all three were done, as I shall indicate, the soldier could not only 
retain his maximum mobility, but he could carry additional kit without 
sacrificing marching power. 

First as to cutting down of portions of the equipment : there is nothing 
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sensational that can be done, as every article is a necessity; but there 
should be a most careful economy of weight in every one of them. The 
rifle, bayonet and scabbard might, by the use of new metal alloys and 
reduction in the wooden parts, be lightened by a pound or two. The 
whole equipment is, in my opinion, rather too well made; a little strength 
in the buckles, belts and straps might be sacrificed. The overcoat 
is at present one of the heaviest items of the soldier’s load. It might 
be reduced in length towards the design of the British warm (this was 
foreshadowed by the device whereby the last 6 inches of the regulation 
overcoat could be turned up and fastened inside by buttons, for use in 
trenches), and might be made of one of the many materials used for 
trench coats, which, while in no degree less warm, are considerably 
less heavy than the regulation cloth. In view of the relatively less 
importance of the rifle in action, the number of rounds might be reduced 
to 100, with the saving of four pouches. The metal used for the water 
bottle and mess tin might be lighter, and the leather entrenching-tool 
guard done away with altogether. All these things are small in themselves, 
but in total might save several pounds. 

Then as to better design. The present webbing equipment, though 
quite practical and efficient, and far in advance of the awful, unconnected 
conglomeration of straps, buckles and pouches which preceded it, is by 
no means the last word in scientific weight distribution. The Norwegian 
Bergan pack is worthy of examination in this respect. 

Invented some 13 years ago, on new principles, it is now universally 
used in that country for ski-ing and climbing, has been adopted by the 
Norwegian army, and was employed by the Mount Everest expedition. 
After giving it a trial I came to the conclusion that it enabled an increase 
of 30 per cent. in the weight of the pack without any greater discomfort 
being experienced. It is the logical application of the principle that the 
right place to carry weight is on the hips and not on the shoulders—a 
principle recognised in the webbing equipment, in the instructions, when 
assembling, to keep the straps fastening the pack to the belt tight, and 
to allow the pack merely to be held on to the shoulders by the shoulder 
straps. It is carried farther in the American equipment, with its pack 
of great length reaching right down to the crest of the hips. In the Bergan 
the whole weight is taken on the hips by a metal framework half encircling 
the body. The centre of gravity of the body is an inch or two above and 
out from the crest of the hips, and the whole weight being concentracted 
there can be supported with less alteration to the equilibrium, and thus 
less fatigue. The metal framework holds the pack rigid to the body 
when running; and the width of the pack at the bottom, rather more 
than the width of the whole back, gives a much greater space for carrying 
kit. The metal framework holds the pack away from the body, allowing 
a free current of air between it and the back, which is more healthy and 
comfortable. 

I have only seen pictures of this pack as adapted to military use, but 
examination of the one in my possession shows it could be easily done. 
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It I am right in thinking that with the above alterations the soldier’s 
equipment could be added to, then there is the interesting question as to 
what form it might take. I fancy, so many minds, so many different 
opinions. Personally, I should like a spare pair of boots (as in French 
army) of a lighter type, so that a rest could be given to the feet at the 
end of long marches; and, secondly, light canes for the construction of 
bivouac tents (as in the German). 

One word more: the study of the infantry soldier’s equipment 
should include the study of the infantry officer’s equipment. In open 
warfare he will be as dependent as the private for comfort on what he 
can personally carry; and a properly designed equipment, based on 
the same principles as that of the private, but modified to meet hisespecial 
needs as to field glasses, revolver, and compass, should be designed and 
be made compulsory. Many might grumble at first, but after experiencing 
the comfort of a well-thought-out equipment, as compared with the ill- 
balanced and roughly put together hybrid of the officer’s leather field-glass 
and compass case, ammunition pouch and revolver holster, on top of the 
ordinary webbing equipment, as worn by most infantry officers in the 
field during the war, grumbling would give place to gratitude. 

I am, unfortunately, only too well aware that any changes in 
equipment are likely to be barred on the ground of economy; all that 
can be done is to wait and hope for better days, and in the meanwhile 
search for the best that can be found. The British army is necessarily 
small, but, because of that, it should embody, in all its details, the most 
efficient and practical methods and ideas. 




















THE SOLDIER’S SHILLING. 
By ‘“ MECCANO.” 





* AN engineer was once defined as the man who could accomplish for 


a shilling what any fool could do for a pound; and, if we include men’s 
lives in the cost, the same definition might well apply to the soldier. 
The engineer is constantly faced with the problem of carrying out a 
constructional work or of producing some machine for a limited sum of 
money. The work is not required at all if it cannot be accomplished 
for this sum. Similarly, the soldier is required to plan an operation 
and state the probable cost. If the cost is too high the operation will 
not be sanctioned. In all probability the operation presents no difficulty 
if the “ fool’s pound”’ can be expended; it is when the operation has 
to be carried out with a minimum of cost and casualties that the 
difficulties arise, and it is only by the use of the most up-to-date and 
efficient form of warfare that the soldier will succeed in carrying out 
an operation for the “ soldier’s shilling.” The soldier must, therefore, 
endeavour to make every possible use of scientific progress to reduce the 
cost of war. 

This was believed to be the policy of the Army at the end of the - 
Great War. Though the Army was to be a small one, the high state of 
pre-war training was to be maintained and, in addition, the latest achieve- 
ments of modern engineering and science were to be adopted for use 
whenever possible in the Army. It was realised that we possessed some 
of the best scientists and engineers in the world and that as a nation 
we possessed great inventive powers. It was. therefore, hoped that 
while our Army would be at least the equal to any other army in morale, 
training and leadership, it would be ahead in armament and munitions 
of war. This would give us a very great advantage in a European war ; 
and in the numerous small wars in which our Army is constantly engaged 
our newly constituted Army would have been able to carry out operations 
for the “ soldier’s shilling ’’ by avoiding the cumbersome, old-fashioned 
methods of pre-war days. That this result has not been achieved is 
now quite apparent. Our tank of to-day is the same as the tank with 
which we ended the war; our method of transport is exactly the same: 
thousands of camels have still to be used for a minor operation in many 
parts of the empire. The writer fully realises how long it takes to 
develop and test any new invention, and how important it is that this 
work should be carried out very thoroughly before the munition is pro- 
duced in any numbers for use in the field; but there should, nevertheless, 
be a continuous and rapid advance in thought and experiment. In 
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tanks and in methods of transport the progress has been very slow.! 
We are not in a position at the moment to produce a really 
efficient cross-country tractor, and we could only produce tanks which 
would be very little ahead of the tank which was in use at the end of 
the war. In many other directions we have made equally slow progress. 
For instance, the infantryman is still without an anti-tank weapon, and 
we have at the moment no such weapon which has been thoroughly tested 
and which could be produced if we went to war to-morrow. Why is it 
that we have made such slow progress ? 

The obvious answer is that financial restrictions have prevented us 
from carrying out the requisite experimental work ; but, strangely enough, 
finance has been a minor factor in the failure. Quite large sums of 
money have been spent in experimental work since the war, and the 
results have been small in proportion to the money spent in some cases. 
The fault does not lie with the experts who have carried out the work: 
in many cases the experts are the same men who carried out the work 
so successfully before the end of the war when we were forging ahead of 
every other nation in the production of improved munitions of war. 
There is only one place where the fault can lie—it is in the control of the 
expert. 

The question of the control of the expert is an interesting one, and 
deserves study, and yet many people have fixed ideas on the subject 
without having studied the question at all. If the above reasoning is 
correct, it is clear that all progress in the military application of science 
depends mainly on the co-operation between the Staff and the experts, 
and we will, therefore, consider the control of the expert at some length. 
The first attitude that is adopted by most officers is that any sound 
soldier can control an expert; they consider that all that is necessary 
is for the soldier to say roughly what he wants and the expert will produce 
the goods. When this method fails (as it is bound to do) the soldier 


blames the expert, and considers that all experts should be soldiers as . 


well, that they should live with soldiers so that they may work more 
harmoniously with the officers who control them. Both these views 
show a strange lack of knowledge of the psychology of the expert. The 
expert always has been, and probably always will be, a narrow-minded 
person in so far as his work is concerned. He becomes so engrossed 
in the particular problem which he is considering at the moment that 
it appears to him to be of a totally exaggerated importance. We must 
accept this disability on the part of the expert and make the best of it. 
It is no use trying to reform the expert. In what way, then, can we 
improve the relations between the expert.and the soldier, and thus bring 
our methods of warfare up to date? 





1 This is not in any way intended as a present-day criticism of any department. 
The mistakes of the past are realised and are, no doubt, being amended. But 
when dealing with such important work we should not have to buy our experi- 
ence. The Staff are collectively responsible, and these mistakes will recur again 
and again in the future unless the necessary knowledge is acquired. 
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In considering a problem of this nature it is well to discover what 
views are held in other armies, or in parallel cases. We appear to have 
little to learn from Germany, but in France the relations between soldier 
and expert are considerably better than in our case. This is thought 
to be due to the fact that the French are as a rule more highly educated 
and have a broader general knowledge of modern science and mechanics. 
But it is from the commercial world that we get the best parallel. The 
designer of, say, a motor receives only a few hundreds a year, though he 
may be a great expert with infinite ability; but the managing director 
receives ten times as much pay—not because of his position in the firm, 
but because it is a difficult position to fill. He has to have a knowledge 
of the requirements of the public, to watch the financial side, and to have 
sufficient technical knowledge to control his experts. This is an exact 
parallel to the knowledge which the staff of the Army require if we are 
to make progress in the military application of science. This progress 
depends on the successful control of the expert, and for this purpose the 
staff must have a clear knowledge of the requirements of the Service, 
the effect which any introduction will have on the cost of making war, 
and—most important of all—the staff must possess sufficient general 
technical knowledge to control the expert. It is always very difficult 
to find someone who possesses these three qualifications either in the 
Army or in the commercial world. The result is that in the commercial 
world the managing director is highly paid; in the Army the ‘“‘ managing 
director ” is usually a ‘“‘ sound common-sense soldier,’’ who only possesses 
the first of these qualifications, with, perhaps, some knowledge of the 
second. The third and most important qualification—namely, a general 
technical knowledge—is usually completely lacking. The latter is even 
discouraged. The view is often expressed that any technical knowledge 
is a hindrance to the officer who, has to control experts, the idea being 
that such an officer might interfere with the detail work of the experts. 
This view is about as reasonable as if we suggested that an Army Com- 
mander should be an officer who has never possessed any knowledge 
about the way in which the various arms carry out their duties for fear 
he should interfere with their methods. If we are to make any progress 
we must condemn this view at once. We shall not be successful in filling 
this difficult post of ‘‘ managing director” until we have officers who—in 
addition to their knowledge as soldiers—possess sufficient general technical 
knowledge to work in harmony with the experts. 


This knowledge need only be of a general nature. Officers do not 
need to know any complex formula or symbols, they need no knowledge 
of higher mathematics or abstruse scientific theories, but they must 
know sufficient detail to understand the main principles. The most 
promising direction in which we may expect progress in methods of 
warfare at the moment is in mechanical engineering; and if the staff 
who have been in contol during the last four years had possessed 
a wider knowledge in this direction we should have made far more 
progress in the introduction of modern methods of making war. The 
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main principles of the engineering industry, in so far as they apply 
to the production of munitions of war, require the closest study. To 
borrow from our Field Service Regulations, these principles are neither 
numerous nor abstruse, but their application is difficult. They are four 
in number, but the space is not available in this paper to enumerate the 
principles and explain what they mean. 

The necessity for this knowledge of the main principles of engineering 
and science at once raises a difficult question. A Staff Officer already has 
a great deal to learn, and the question arises as to whether he has time 
to absorb this further instruction. The suggestion that a limited number 
of officers should receive this instruction and so be fitted for this work is 
of little value; the responsibility for introducing and using mechanical 
inventions for war will become far too widespread to enable the work 
to be carried out by a small, specially trained staff. We shall be forced 
eventually to introduce instruction in mechanics at our schools and 
military colleges, and our staff will have to study the main principles and 
learn the “‘ staff work”’ of the engineering industry. The sooner we 
realise this the more rapidly shall we be able to advance with the military 
application of science and engineering. Even at the moment mechanics 
play a very important part in war, and a diagrammatic illustration may 


be of interest :— 
1870. 1922. Mr. A. Mr. B. 














In 1870 the material side of war was almost unknown, and is represented 
by the dotted portion of the line. 


At this period war consisted almost 
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entirely of staff duties, tactics training, leadership, morale, etc., which we 
will call pure soldiering, and is represented in 1870 by the continuous 
line. At the present day the introduction of tanks, gas, great concen- 
trations of guns, etc., has rendered the material side of war of great 
importance, and it is no exaggeration to say that this represents 50 per 
cent. of a modern war. We, therefore, draw the dotted and continuous 
lines of equal length for 1922. Now, there are a good many officers in 
our Army who are considered “ sound fighting soldiers,” and if their 
knowledge is examined, it is found that they have a most detailed know- 
ledge of staff duties, training, leadership, etc.—+.e., pure soldiering—but 
their knowledge of the material side of war is almost negligible. Mr. A. 
represents this type of officer. On the other hand, it would be quite 
possible to obtain an officer who had a 75 per cent. knowledge of pure 
soldiering, but, in addition, had a sound all-round knowledge of the 
material side. Such an officer is represented in the diagram as Mr. B. 
If Mr. B. existed now, he would be labelled as an expert—a man not to 
be trusted with important military decisions, etc. Whereas, in point 
of fact, we see at once from the diagram that it is Mr. A. who is the 
specialist and Mr. B. is now the all-round man. It is Mr. B. who will 
be able to control the experts and enable us to apply the latest advances 
in science to the requirements of the Army; Mr. A. has failed to achieve 
this in the past, and he will fail to do so in the future., It is Mr. B. who 
will enable us to wage war at the cost of the soldier’s shilling. 





PERSONALITY ON THE STAFF. 


By AN EX-STAFF OFFICER. 





‘“ A CAPABLE man, but not much personality ’ writes Colonel Repington 
of the chief of staff of a Balkan army in his “ After the War.” 

“ Has not the kind of personality to suit ’’ ran a certain confidential 
report. The term is used here with an obviously different meaning. 

What does Colonel Repington mean? Personality, in his sense, 
should be an outward and visible sign of character, which is certainly not 
always the case; we have all met men of character devoid of personality— 
probably this Balkan staff-officer was of such; we have met men of 
personality whose character proves on acquaintance disappointing. The 
word as thus used seems to imply a certain superficiality ; something (in 
this case the absence of something) had impressed Colonel Repington ?— 
appearance, a mannerism, a certain forcefulness in diction, a noticeable 
quickness of thought, an assumption of cheerfulness? Cavalry, so to 
speak, presents great personality to faint-hearted or disorganised infantry, 
though there be nothing behind those nodding plumes, cruel lances, and 
gallop-you-down horses; a low-flying hostile aeroplane has personality 
in such a sense. 

In the second of the two quotations the word seems rather to mean 
individuality, the man’s character as influenced by the temperament on 
which that character is founded, which when long and widely enough 
known becomes his reputation. Obviously, until a reputation has been 
made, personality is the more needed; one can afford to funk only when 
one has created a reputation for riding hard to hounds. 

As three quarters of a staff-officer’s life is spent in achieving, for 
offensive or defensive purposes, the goodwill of some one he has never 
met before, this outward personality is a thing to aim for; much can be 
done to attain it to a reasonable degree, given average pleasantness of 
appearance, intelligence, and courage; but this last especially is an 
attribute of temperament or character. One can make the best of one’s 
appearance; one can study for a definite occasion the reputation of one’s 
man, and even calculate by what concessions one can achieve his good 
will—for one has to barter; one can produce one’s views “ at high velo- 
city,” like the youth at the colloquial exam. who rushes in to the examiner 
with a trumped-up story of an accident, learned—need it be said ?—by 
heart for this special occasion. 

The trouble is complicated for a staff-officer by the temperament of 
his chief. One has but to read Colonel Lonsdale Hale’s “ People’s War ”’ 
to understand the German insistence on the combination of the two 
characters. In the British Service it almost always falls to the staff- 
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officer to achieve the correct mixture to ensure success of the whole. 
One chief may best be approached in bed before breakfast, whereas the 
angels themselves would shun the next until the day had been well aired. 
There was once a brigadier who felt the war could not be won while his 
B.M. parted his hair in the middle; and it is asking much of a naturally 
loyal man to side-slip his hair-parting. 

The late Sir Henry Wilson used to discourse attractively on the 
position of the British staff-officer ‘“‘—half staff-officer—half friend 
—’"’ in that rather dreamy manner he would adopt at times. In truth, 
national character does vary. The Briton is a troublesome subject to 
System, which seems to govern, with a rod of iron, temperaments as 
different as the French and German. The German temperament, with 
its studious elaboration of details and its intense sense of duty, is ideal 
to the r6le of a junior staff-officer—or, indeed, any rank on the staff 
provided there is a superior, the Commander or (more frequently) the 
staff-officer on the next highest rung of the ladder, to order. The English 
temperament seems fundamentally to dislike co-operation, which is 
why team-play has to be inculcated at school-games; ‘‘ give me a job 
and ‘et me do it my own way ’’—essentially the character of the colonist, 
of the detachment commander, but perhaps NOT of the ideal 
staff-officer. 

The habit of taking second place, of waiting for someone else to 
make a decision, must surely in time rust the edge of even the keenest ? 
Sir Ian Hamilton says somewhere in his writings that it is not good for 
a man to remain too long on the staff. ‘‘ Look at my position,” said 
a Soldier, a highly-placed staff-officer of days not long gone by, “‘ and 
I’ve never made one single decision of importance.” Yes, but could he 
still have done so, if chance had taken him out of an office and demanded 
a quick decision? It is open to doubt; and that doubt is one great 
argument for frequent periods of regimental service for even the most 
white-haired boys. 

Instances can be multiplied of great issues being affected at a critical 
moment by the individuality of one man, whether his action has sprung 
from personality, character, or merely a courageous temperament. A 
young staff-officer, known to, the writer and lately employed on an Inter- 
Allied Commission, used to tackle the Teuton by—so to speak—an attack 
from within the enemy lines, pure bluff; while he led to the Latin on the 
lines of a pretended understanding with the latter’s superior, pointing 
out how good it would be for him to fall in with the idea proposed. The 
writer was asked by a full private in the trenches one day “‘ Have you 
seen the Colonel this morning, Sir?” “ Yes.” “Isn't he looking 
splendid, Sir? ’’; Tommy loves a very robust appearance and this last, 
coupled with unusual courage, gave the Colonel in question a quite 
remarkable personality for leadership. In recent military history, study 
the influence of v. Biilow’s personality on Colonel Hentsch, the emissary 
from the German G.H.Q., during the critical stages of the Marne, and 
study too the personality of the said Colonel Hentsch in allowing himself 
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to be thus influenced—and see what effect this personality of one man 
exercised on history. 

“ Dégommations”” arise not from inefficiency, but from an inherent 
lack of power to carry weight, i.e. from lack of personality; a position 
on the Staff is the easiest of logs to fall off, until one has either made 
oneself indispensable, or achieved a degree of antiquity. It matters 
not what is said, but how it is said, and above all who says it; the world 
rapturously applauds an idea expressed by a Personality, though it may 
be far from new. Inventions take their name from the man with the 
power to advertise them, rather than from the poor devil who first thought 
of them. The word “ personality’ of itself excludes the influence of 
work, except in so far that a man must have worked to produce his case 
forcefully on an occasion; the power and will to work are a part of tem- 
perament—the worker cannot avoid working. It is erroneous to suppose 
that a man’s work is recognised by anyone except his immediate 
neighbours. 

In staff life, opportunity brings one up before one’s superiors and 
neighbours at certain, often quite unexpected, moments, when one’s fate 
is decided by people who, frequently, have never seen one before. 
Liaison duty especially demands personality; without it one gets little 
valuable information for one’s own people. But most of all is personality 
required at those conferences preceding an important operation. The 
uninitiated believe that the Army gets an order from the C. in C. and 
does (or attempts to do) it. Yes, in a sense—but, in another sense, not 
at all. Operation Orders are the outcome of innumerable conversations 

and conferences, and are often based upon—or compromised according 
to—the wishes of some officer possessing this intriguing gift called 
personality. To such conferences come representatives of all Formations, 
each anxious to do, or more frequently to avoid doing, themselves, some 
special task; they have to fight to get their way; ‘‘ We promise 
according to our hopes (perform according to our fears).” The con- 
ferences may last but a few minutes, but their result, based perhaps on 
the personality of an unknown, or the reputation of a known, individual, 
determines the whole course of events. 

We are taught at the Staff Colleges that a staff-officer has three 
duties—to his chief, to the State, and to the Troops; where these clash, 


as they sometimes do, the merits of the case must decide which comes 


first. This is where judgment comes in, and, unfortunately sometimes 
Cardinal Wolsey’s sin, “‘ by which fell the angels.’’ Obviously the staff- 
officer's first duty is to see that his chief's orders are carried out, but 
there are different ways of doing this, and other duties as well. If the 
writer may make so bold, he would like to put some of his experience 
up for consideration; ‘‘ experience’”’ is a good name to give to one’s 
mistakes. 

Perhaps the first responsibility is to be able to give his chief good 
advice when asked for. and this a man cannot do unless he has been 
constantly detaching himself from the present and considering the future. 
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The past has no material value except as regards lessons to be learned 
from mistakes made. As to the present, leave detail work to be done 
as far as possible by subordinates; choose such carefully, when you can, 
and study their characters; the more work they do, the better for them, 
and for yourself, and for everyoneelse. ‘‘ Application to the small brings 
incapability of great things’ (Rochefoucauld); ‘‘ Some people are so 
industrious as to become absolutely stupid ’’ (Oscar Wilde). One should 
beware, in selecting, that the most pushing person is not always the best ; 
again, ungumming is not always the best way to rid yourself of a sub- 
ordinate unpleasing to you; too much of it in the war raised a demand 
for some kind of Magna Charta. The writer was once advised by a wise 
man to decentralise on to any subordinate who needed training, testing, 
or keeping in order, that part of the work in which he himself was 
expert. In considering the future, give yourself room—allow yourself to 
think on a big enough scale; it was not a single tank which affected the 
war, but a surprise attack of tanks en masse—and many new inventions 
appear in war-time. 

Under all conditions (but especially in battle), and no matter what 
the work at home may be, visit the troops; they say in private more 
about your not doing so than you hear. Don’t be in too much of a hurry 
to get away when you get there; it sometimes takes some time to extract 
the nugget you want. Have a definite subject to discuss or thing to say 
and choose your moment for doing it in a favourable context; but be 
prepared to make yourself as entertaining as may be on any subject 
interesting to the men you are visiting, whether strictly business or not. 
Listen to criticism, however silly it sounds, and thus learn the critic’s 
mind; never take it personally, even if it is personally intended. In 
another sense, of course, “ it is dangerous to listen.”” A good deal can be 
got by appealing to the Ideal, especially with ‘‘ the crowd’’; the more 
knowing may ridicule you—let them! You may have to barter for 
agreement with your wishes, probably by some concession in another 
direction; all men will barter, but some are certainly very difficult to 
deal with. 

Be reticent. “‘ Questions are never indiscreet, answers sometimes 
are,” said Oscar Wilde. If asked a question you don’t want to answer, 
turn it off, ‘lucky man—if you can!”’; or give what information you 
reasonably can, and say (probably with perfect truth) you don’t know 
any more; sometimes you can counter the questioner by asking what 
his own opinions on his subject are. In any case, don’t give the appearance 
of secretiveness. 

There is a national, or let us say international, prejudice against the 
written word. A staff-officer must write, but should confine himself 
where he can to orders, defence schemes, etc.; let your chief himself 
draft the unusual, especially when it is disagreeable. Say it, if you must, 
but don’t write 1t. It is not that writing is wrong, but rather that the 
written is often read in a spirit expectant of trouble. Further, the less 
you write, the more attention will be given to what you have to write; 

I VOL, LXVIII. 
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especially is this the case where anything in the nature of a reproach is 
implied, and that should be written andante and NOT agitato. Before 
asking for information from the troops, which may be necessary in order 
to fill in occasional and unexpected returns for impatient superiors, 
spare no trouble to think out the (from the point of view of the troops) 
simplest way of giving that information. If you write little, at any rate 
be a good reader; people above and below you expect you to read what 
they’ve written. 

The walls of your office may advantageously be decorated with maps, 
graphs, etc.; but if you value the good opinion of your visitors as you 
should, these decorations must be up to date. 


Stick to business in business hours; it does not always help to discuss 
frivolous things with people who have forgotten for the moment how to 
frivol; they think you have time for amusements, which they have 
not; and remember each grade thinks the grade above it has more 
peace and comfort, which from a bodily point of view is usually 

.correct. One has not forgotten that cynical expression, ‘‘ the chateau 
habit.”” Frivol as you like (and can), when occasion offers. Above all 
keep the peace within the Staff to which you belong; it is a duty to the 
troops. 


Lastly, never pretend to be anything but what you really are. You 
must take your chance whether your personality pleases or not—it is 
useless to pursue such a will-o’-the-wisp as popula1‘ty. You must aim 
at the best, and continue trying to improve on same—a miracle is what 
happens elsewhere. Success will be all the more valuable if it was not 
expected by the public. Especially with the men, endeavour to look 
pleasant (otherwise they will arrest you (in the trenches) as a spy), but 
the horrible efforts of certain people to simulate optimism have before 
now produced nightmare. It may, but rarely, be incumbent on you to 
bring forward the less rosy side of things; but, far more often, it is useful 
for a man of serious and perhaps even despondent temperament to re- 
member that behind the clouds the sun is still shining, and that these 
bad times will pass. 


The writer ventures to utter one word of warning against what is 
generally called ‘‘ propaganda”’; take, for instance, the German propa- 
ganda that ‘‘ England will fight to the last Frenchman.” The bitternesses 
of to-day must be largely due to that desperate form of warfare. One 
wonders in what garb, say in Ireland for example, those Bolshy agents 
appeared! The writer once heard of a case where a commander who had 
failed to take his objective, declared that he had taken it but had 
been unable to maintain himself because of the fatlure of troops on either 
flank—and did not stop there, either. Enough on such an unsavoury 
subject ! 

Some pages back, it was written that the power and will to work 
has no influence on personality. This is not to decry the value of work. 
‘“‘ Fair work brings fair reward.’’ And it is probably the experienced 
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staff-officer out of all men who will testify to the truth of Rudyard 
Kipling’s 


“Tf you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run—— ” 

Von Schellendorf says somewhere in his book that one must excuse 
a Great Man for being something of an egotist in his youth; but, alluring 
as may be to quick ears the clatter of that ladder falling, by which you 
climbed, it is probably safer for the man of moderate intelligence to play 
the game. Distrust of neighbours justifies their deceit. Quick thought 
is in the nature of tactics, but the realm of strategy requires thought 
to be correct. 





A MATTER OF OBSERVATION. 
By Lrevut.-CoLtonet B. G. Baker, D.S.O., F.R.G.S. 





IN these days of drab uniformity which characterises the clothing of 
modern armies, any touch of colour helps to relieve the monotony. And 
it is worth noting how, even with the best intentions of sticking closely to 
strict uniformity, colours will creep in and attract attention. It seems 
strange that this should have been the case in the German army, which, 
of all others, had the reputation of an unbending, unflinching pursuit of 
the practical only. 

The British army was the first, the German army one of the last, 
to give up, for field service, the many coloured regimental uniforms of 
former days. In our army, uniformity of colour throughout was broken 
only by the gay “‘ tabs,” or “ gorget patches ’’ as they are officially de- 
signated, of the staff, though a tendency developed of brigade and divi- 
sional marks of varied design and divers colours; these latter, however, 
were, on the whole, fairly inconspicuous. In the German army dis- 
tinguishing colours still clung to the “field grey’ fighting kit, making 
it possible to recognise at some distance arm, corps, or regiment of the 
men in the trenches opposite us. 

It was in this direction that I had an interesting experience in the 
summer of 1915. As it happens, I was thoroughly well acquainted with 
the colours that distinguished German regiments from each other. There 
was a great variety of colours shown on collar, facings, and cap-band, 
white, reds, blues, yellows, greens, of varying shades. In the “‘ field grey ” 
uniform of the Germans, coloured collars and facings had been replaced 
by a narrow edging of the regimental colour, but the bright cap-band 
lingered for some considerable time. In the earlier days of trench 
warfare the bright red cap-band of the German infantry man considerably 
assisted the aim of our snipers; this was before the steel-helmet was 
re-introduced for the fighting man’s protection. 

One day I was informed that light-blue cap-bands had been seen in 
the trenches opposite ours. I had not seen them myself; the enemy did 
not, as a rule, show himself when you particularly wished him to do so; 
therefore I had to rely upon the statements of others. All agreed upon 
the point that light-blue cap-bands were over against us, and wanted to 
know who were the wearers. There was a certain amount of choice. 
Light-blue cap-bands were worn by (1) Army doctors; (2) Military Train, 
which we call Army Service Corps; (3) by two regiments of Uhlans 
(lancers). Now it was not likely that a crowd of Army doctors would 
meet together in the front line trenches, we kept them busy elsewhere. 
Moreover the Army doctors’ blue cap-band was bordered by red edging, 
and those two colours would neutralise each other and become indis- 
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tinguishable from the grey top of the cap at the distance—an important 
point—of one hundred yards. 

Ruling out Army doctors, we next considered Army Service Corps as 
holders of the trenches opposite. We had, not long before, captured an 
officer of that corps, who had been sent up to the German front line, no 
doubt to see “ how the poor live,” and possibly to learn the business of 
the common foot-folk. * But then it did not follow that the Germans had 
manned a section of trenches with men of the charitable arm to which the 
eyes of all fighting men are turned that they may draw their rations in 
due season. The Army Service Corps, or its equivalent in all armies, is 
much too busy bringing up supplies to find time for the pastime of 
fighting. Then, again, from the point of view of colour perspective, a 
light-blue cap-band to a grey cap, seen at a distance of one hundred 
yards, could not make itself distinctly recognisable except to such highly- 
trained eyesight and observation as you may find among the tribesmen 
of the N.W. frontier of India, or wherever a man’s life may depend upon 
a keen eye. I shall come to an example of such eyesight and observation 
later on. Anyway, two possibilities being ruled out, I maintained that 
the Germans opposite us belonged to one of the two Uhlan regiments that 
wore light-blue cap-bands, namely the second, as I knew the first to be 
on the Russian front at the time. My deductions were made entirely 
from the observation of those who had seen the Germans in question. On 
the colour question alone, Army doctors and Army Service Corps were 
ruled out as it would have been impossible, for reasons I have already 
given, to recognise the colour of the cap-band under the grey top of the 
cap at the distance reported. Now the Uhlan regiments I referred to 
wear their light-blue cap-band separated by a line of white edging from 
the grey top of the cap and from the drab tone of a man’s face as seen at 
a distance. This little white edging makes all the difference; it has the 
quality of attracting whatever light there is and of reflecting it on to the 
blue, thus giving the colour its full valae, and, as it were, framing it, 
segregating it from its surroundings and making it more easily remarkable. 
This sounds like theory only, but you may prove it practically as I have 
done, and with any other strong tone of colour. White will always bring 
out the value of whatever colour it frames. No one believed in my theory 
or the deduction therefrom, the Uhlan regiment which I believed to have 
held that particular section of trench seemed to have been withdrawn 
from the front line, and was not heard of on the western front, nor 
identified in any other way. Interest in the cap-band controversy sub- 
sided as, shortly after these events, the Germans covered their cap-bands 
with a strip of grey cloth. Several months passed before my theory met 
with definite, convincing proof, and this is how it happened. 

One evening I was called upon to examine an Indian soldier who had 
been right into the German lines and had got back again. The story he 
told, and which turned out to be quite true, interested me not only as 
proof of my theory, but on account of the power of observation and the 
astuteness revealed by this Indian soldier’s narrative. It was midsummer, 
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short nights and fine weather; therefore it was difficult for the Germans 
to conceal the improvements they were trying to make to their front line 
trench system, especially from the keen sight of men who are capable of 
distinguishing an enemy at a great distance, and of “ laying him out,” 
too, for that matter. This Indian soldier I am telling you of had noticed 
that the Germans were running a little sap out towards our line, and this 
aroused our sepoy’s interest. He crawled out one night, entered this sap 


and proceeded to examine it thoroughly. He must have been too much 
engrossed in his investigation or the Germans were unusually alert, 
anyway, our sepoy was captured. He showed his shrewdness at once 
by engaging his captors in conversation. One did not understand the 
other, but I have never found that trifling objection to interfere with the 
conversational output of such who are really keen on doing all the talking. 
Moreover, our wily sepoy managed thus to keep the guileless Germans 
engaged until day-break, in order that he might see where he was going 
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to. He marked what he saw, too, and with astounding accuracy. I was 
able to check on the map, and with the assistance of a French farmer from 
the tract of country concerned, the route by which our sepoy was taken. 
He gave detailed descriptions of landmarks he had passed, a clump of 
birches here, a chalk pit there, and so on, until he was finally landed at 
the Head Quarters of a Prussian Division. Here, again, he kept his eyes 
open and made mental notes of his observations. So, for instance, he 
described accurately the twisted gold and silver shoulder-knots with 
their one star of a German divisional commander, and realised the 
difference between the bright red of the General’s and the crimson of 
the Staff Officers’ trimmings, and stripes to their breeches. Of particular, 
almost personal, interest to me was the description the sepoy gave of the 
men on guard over him at the Head Quarters of this German division. 
These men, said our sepoy, wore a peculiar “ topee”’ (hat) ; it had a flat, 
square top toit, was in fact a “‘ lance’ cap; so his guard were “‘ Uhlans.”’ 
Moreover, they wore light-blue edging to their cuffs and along the seams 
of their tunics, one of them even wore a light-blue cap-band, and the 
buttons and ornaments of the “‘ lance ’’ caps were of white metal—in fact 
our sepoy enumerated all the distinguishing badges of the Uhlan regiment 
which I had confidently set down as being opposite us in the trenches 
some time back. To crown his observation and ‘‘ make assurance doubly 
sure,” our sepoy drew a monogram which was worn on the epaulettes of 
only one Prussian Uhlan regiment, namely, that one which I had con- 
sidered as identified some time back, as stated above. 

It was some satisfaction to me to find my theory proved correct, 
of greater importance was it to have learnt something new about colour 
values in a landscape. More remarkable still was the precision with 
which our keen-eyed warrior had observed and registered his observations. 

You have a right to know how this sepoy got back to our lines 
again. It has no direct bearing on the study of colour in the landscape, 
but I cannot well leave that gallant and resourceful soldier still arguing 
with a Prussian divisional staff. From his modest account it appears 
that for real astuteness our sepoy friend left the Germans miles behind 
him. The German interpreter presumed that our sepoy was a deserter, 
and our friend accepted the part. ‘‘ How many more are there like you 
in your regiment? Are there any who would like to join you here? ”’ 
“Perhaps some twenty or so,’’ answered the sepoy. ‘‘ How are we to 
get them here?” “ That,’ answered our friend, “ is not for me to say.” 
“Will you go back to fetch them? ”’ The sepoy agreed, came back, and, 
as you see, told us all about it. 

It must have been a fine picture, this tall, handsome Indian fighting- 
man, lithe and active, of complete self-control and beautiful manners, 
confronted by a whole bevy of self-styled Prussian heroes. It was the 
sepoy who scored, and, needless to say, he was promoted rapidly. 

This instance of acute observation recalls to my mind an incident 
that happened somewhat earlier in the war, and one which shows that 
suggestion may have a bad effect on one’s power of observation. One 
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cold and muddy December day in 1914 a report came in that the enemies 
in the trenches opposite a certain section were wearing red caps. The 
question came to me: “ Who wears red caps in Germany?” Well, 
there were not many who did so, but those were very select. First of 
all, station masters, but then you could not reasonably expect a bunch 
of those potentates to be gathered together in a front-line trench. Two 
hussar regiments wore red caps, but we knew that they were on the 
Russian front. Austrians? All the “ other ranks”’ of Austrian cavalry 
and Army Service Corps wore red caps, and the Bosniak infantry men 
wore, the fez. Now, the former two Austrian arms were not likely to send 
contingents to the German trenches, they were hard pressed elsewhere, 
so everyone of any importance on our side declared for the Bosniaks. 
These Bosniaks are a sturdy lot of Southern Slavs, akin to the Serbs, 
and: were converted to Islam when the Turks overran Eastern Europe 
in the 15th and 16th centuries; hence their wearing of the fez. The 
conversion of the Southern Slavs to Islam put an edge on to the already 
keen fighting spirit of these warriors, and the Bosniak infantry of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army was an uncommonly useful asset in any battle 
that was going on. I drew a colour sketch of a Bosniak soldier, which 
was sent round to all the troops concerned, with the result that everyone 
was sure he had seen Bosniak soldiers. This shows you, as you will find 
further on, how suggestion may lead you on to a wrong track, however 
correctly and scientifically you approach your subject. Observation, 
and nothing but observation of the keenest, is the only thing. This 
wonder lasted about a week, when the “ Red Caps” vanished as mys- 
teriously as they had appeared. This appearance and disappearance 
worried me for some time, until, after a lapse of some three weeks, a light 
was shed on the mystery. A German prisoner, freshly caught that 
morning, was brought to me for examination. He was a cold and 
miserable wight, and had been fished out of a very damp shell-hole; he 
was much too chilled to take an interest in war, or battles, or to show any 
enthusiasm. However, after a while he thawed and consented to answer 
questions. “‘ How are the Bosniaks getting on in your lines? ”—“ Bos- 
niaks, who are they? Never heard of them.’’—“ Bosniaks, those big, 
fair Austrian soldiers that were holding your trenches three weeks ago.” 
—“‘‘ Austrians! There were never any Austrians our way ”—‘‘ Think 
again, those Austrians that wear a fez, a red cap, you know.”—“ Red 
cap?’’ And then the prisoner brightened up. ‘‘ Red caps. Oh! yes. 
The women of our village had knitted us beautiful red night-caps, so 
warm and comfortable. But we gave them up after wearing them for a 
week. Your men shoot too well, you see.” 





A GERMAN WAR BOOK. 
By G.G.A.E. 





I HAVE just had sent to me from Germany one of the most interesting 
books on the war that has been so far published in that country. This 
work, entitled ‘‘ The Great War in the Field and at Home: Remem- 
brances and Reflections,” by Colonel Bauer, was very favourably 
reviewed, and with justice, in the Times Literary Supplement about May, 
1922, and from this article I beg to acknowledge several extracts. 

Colonel Bauer was employed in the Operations Section of the German 
Supreme Command from the first day of the war until October, 1918, 
and served under Moltke, Falkenhayn and Hindenburg, his special 
duties lying in connection with heavy guns and sieges. He was clearly 
a great friend and intense believer in Ludendorf, and no doubt throughout 
the war was his chief political adviser. 

I propose to reproduce a certain number of extracts from this closely 
printed book of over 300 pages, which perhaps may be of interest to 
some of those who fought in the Great War. 

Though the book is obviously written from a propaganda point of 
view, I have no reason to believe that Colonel Bauer is otherwise than an 
honourable man, and he was clearly a first-rate soldier, but the peculiar 
German mentality shows itself in everything that he writes. 

That extraordinary incapacity in the Teutonic mind of seeing the 
opponent’s side of the question, the inherent belief that anything the 
German does or thinks or proposes must infallibly be right; but if the 
enemy follows the example set, then it becomes a scandal crying to Heaven. 
Very funny people, and perhaps by now some of them have found 
out their mistake. 

The extracts given in small type are as far as my rather antiquated 
knowledge of German goes, somewhat free translations, and I trust 
that in reproducing them I shall do Colonel Bauer no injustice. 

In his preface to the various editions he tells us :— 

In 1912-13 I was in Alsace, on the staff of the 39th Division, and in October 
of that year resumed again my former post in the Operations Section. Instead of 
Ludendorf, Lieut-Colonel Tappen now reigned in his place. In 1914 with the whole 
section, I joined the Supreme Command Headquarters, and belonged to it without 
a break until October, 1918, until Ludendorf’s retirement. Together with him 


I also left the Service. 

Condemned to sit 14-15 hours a day in the office at G.H.Q., my heart was 
always with the troops at the front. I visited the front line as often as I could, 
saw the invincible attacks of our infantry, and rejoiced in the thunder of our 
artillery. They were four hard, bitter years, without recreation, holiday or leave. 
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The Revolution, and through it, the loss of the war, has destroyed my life’s work, 
and shattered all the foundations of my existence. 


In 1922 Colonel Bauer’s book reached a third edition, and to it he 
again pens another long preface :— 


When I finished the accompanying book in the spring of this year I was 
persuaded that I had by its means fulfilled a conscientious duty in destroying the 
network of lies that the makers of the Revolution, in sad co-operation with our 
deadly foes, had woven around Germany, and to-day still continue to weave, 
namely, the lies that Germany was guilty of the war, and that the Imperial German 
army was brought down by the military power of our opponents. 

It would not have been a disgrace if the Imperial army, after fighting for four 
years like heroes, had been defeated by overwhelming numbers. 

But such is not the case. They would have won the war, and to prove this was 
the chief object of my book. What brought about our defeat was the sham 
democracy and sham socialism which ruined Germany’s moral and physical strength, 
and at last broke us. 


Bauer goes on bitterly to regret that the war with France that 
was imminent in 1906 did not break out. He believes that it would 
have been a campaign of Germany against France only. With General 
Schlieffen as commander, he is confident that Paris would have been 
occupied within four weeks, and then, after a short pause for breath, 
the march would have been continued through the rest of France. 
England almost certainly would not have joined in. 

Some of us who formed part of the Aldershot Division in 1906 know 
that here Colonel Bauer is probably wrong, and that Great Britain 
would almost without doubt have joined hands with the French Republic. 

Then follow some remarks about Bethman-Hollweg :— 


The second volume of Bethman-Hollweg’s reminiscences is a welcome gift for 
the social democratic press, but it will not really help democracy. 

It is nevertheless a good thing that the book has appeared, for it establishes 
the character of Bethman as I have delineated it. 

He was instinctively an enemy of all manly strength of attack and battles 
for victory. He was far from understanding the German spirit. Perpetual 
compromises and negotiations, looking behind him all the time. 


As regards the final crash at Spa in November, 1918, and the flight 
of the Kaiser to Holland, the following passage is worth noting :— 


Amongst the mass of material for the confirmation of my views that has passed . 
before me I will here only allude to one fact. 

The 2nd Guard Infantry Division (Von Winterfield), which on the gth November 
1918, was at Verviers, was absolutely prepared and ready to oppose the Revolution. 
It only waited for the order. How was it possible that it should have been reported 
to the Kaiser that this division was unreliable ? 

It was due to this and similar reports about the army, the Storm-battalion 
Rohr, and the condition of affairs in the Empire and in Berlin, that that black 
chapter in the history of the world was written at Spa. Had the unhappy monarch, 
who was fully determined to act and to fight, not been lied to and betrayed, we 
should have been spared the miseries of the Revolution, a disgraceful peace, and 
the break-up of Germany. 
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This preface concludes with the anxious wish— 
“ Gott stvafe die Morder des Deutschen Volkes.” 


On 28th June, whilst working in his garden, Bauer received the 
news of the murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and he declares 
that instinctively the thought came to him :— 


Now we shall have the war which has so long been prepared for, both 
diplomatically and by military measures, by the Entente. Our own love of peace 
was well known to me. 


This seems to me one of the most marked examples in the book 
of the complete want of any sense of humour or proportion which afflicts 
most Germans. 

Then follows a somewhat lengthy discussion as to who made the war. 


Since the year 1911 the political situation was very critical. In the spring 
of 1913 the criminal pursuit of Kriegshetzeret by Poincaré was very apparent and 
seems to have been forgotten. 

The question now in June, 1914, was this: Was the murder of the Archduke 
sufficient cause to let loose the world war? It was clear that Austria could not 
put up with a crime like this. Servia openly leant upon Russia. What would 
Russia do? 

This was obviously in the hands of England and France. 

As I have before stated, Germany was disinclined for war, though certain 
hotheads may have desired it. As far as my knowledge goes, there were no large 
groups who wished for such an event. 

Did anyone in Austria want war? Very probably, not to say possibly. Chief 
amongst these was Konrad von Hétzendorf, Chief of the General Staff; but he 
was in no way inclined towards a war of conquest, but was driven thereto by the 
clear knowledge that the war was unavoidable, and that year after year the prospect 

‘for Austria became worse. It must, however, be emphatically stated that these 
aspirations were in no way supported by Germany, certainly not by the peace- 
loving General von Moltke, who again and again sought to bring his Austrian 
colleagues to pause. 

After having studied with the greatest care the mass of existing war literature, 
one fact is without doubt—whoever is guilty before God and the world, it is not us. 

It can, moreover, be also clearly stated that the mass of all the nations 
concerned were desirous of peace, but that nevertheless when war did come, all the 
peoples were thoroughly well satisfied with it, monarchical and democratic 
countries alike. 

In the meantime, Germany remained perfectly tranquil and in full hope of peace. 
I even received on July 24th orders to prepare the scheme for the Kaiser manceuvres 
of 1914. 

Personally, I applied for 14 days’ leave, and went to the sea at Swinemiinde, 
though I was, nevertheless, convinced that we were on the brink of war. Sufficient 
for tne day, however, and I knew that I was at the end of a telegraph wire, and that 
Von Moltke would recall me immediately the ‘“‘ Preparatory ”’ (drohende Kriegsgefahr) 
orders were put in force. I did not doubt for one instant that England would bring 
her weight to bear in any war, and I was well aware how hitherto England’s 
tenacity and brutality had always defeated every opponent. I was entirely 
confident regarding Germany’s fleet and army, but as regards the German people, 
only if they had a strong leading, and I was sceptical whether this would be found. 
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I was a pessimist, and throughout the war pessimism was always with me, 
but a pessimism which leads to a firm will that all obstacles shall be overcome, 


and provides a courage to dare all. 


Before entering on his records of the actual war, Colonel Bauer 
narrates the scope of his special pre-war duties in Ludendorf’s section 
of the General Staff. These, as mentioned earlier, were especially the 
provision of heavy artillery, as for a war in the west strongly fortified 
cities and positions would require to be quickly overcome. His account 
of the birth of the famous 42 centimetre howitzers is interesting. 

In close co-operation with Krupp’s, guns were constructed and provided whick 
later thoroughly carried out the work demanded of them. At this period the 
42 centimetre guns were born. Director Dregen and Professor Rausenberger, 
of Krupp’s, produced these wonders of technical art. Weary of the perpetual 
bother with bureaucrats, everything necessary regarding these guns was arranged 
between these gentlemen and myself. It thus came about that the first gun was 
produced at the cost of the manufactory, and without any order from or contract 
with the War Ministry. These direct dealings by me with Krupp’s were displeasing 
to the Ministry, and it was only the influential advocacy of General von Deines 
that enabled me to retain my post on the General Staff and to carry out my plans 
to their conclusion. 

Besides the provision of heavy artillery, the tactics of sieges of fortresses 
and positions required to be worked out. The result of this work was apparent 
later, in the rapid fall of French and Belgian fortresses, especially Maubeuge and 
Antwerp. 


The mobilisation of the Higher Command on Ist August went, 
apparently as might have been expected, like clockwork, and as Bauer 


says, at first there was much less to do than usual. He draws portraits 
of his superiors and colleagues at this time, and describes von Moltke 


as follows :— 
He was a highly-educated, clever man, of blameless character. Despite an 


outward cold manner, he was sensitive, perhaps too much so. He had assumed his 
position as Chief of the General Staff in a spirit of absolute loyalty and subordination 
to his War Lord. He was, however, not a born leader, and at the commence- 
ment of the war was already a sick man. His handling of the army at critical 


periods was fateful. 


Lieut.-General von Stein, Moltke’s deputy, receives high praise. 
He had a rough exterior, was most high-minded, but was often very | 
hard on his subordinates. Lieut.-Colonel Tappen, who had before the 
war replaced Ludendorf in the operations section, is described as— 

A man of uncommon will power, with good nerves and rapid decision. Out 
wardly generally friendly to those below him, but if anything did not meet with 
his approval, he could be very disagreeable. Few things did meet with his approval, 
particularly anything which was novel or in any way opposed to the sacred teachings 
of the General Staff. Seldom has anyone been so hated by his subordinates. 


According to a report in the R.U.S. Institution Journal, Tappen 
has lately published a pamphlet which is denounced by all German 
generals as a mass of, to put it mildly, inaccuracies. 
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The early days after mobilisation in Berlin seem to have been very 
anxious ones, and until the fall of Liége there was everywhere much 
apprehension. 


At last the hour arrived when the different columns ought to be entering 


the place. 
At first the news was good, then came various “‘ shaves ” (Tartarennachrichten), 


each more wild than the other. General Von Emmich and his staff appeared to 
be wiped out, most of the columns of attack defeated, and from two of them, with 
one of which was Ludendorf, no news at all. Things looked blacker and blacker, 
the attack must have failed, and Von Moltke’s face showed the greatest anxiety 

Then all of a sudden a call on the telephone from Captain Geyer at Aachen, 
“T have just this moment spoken with Harbou. Ludendorf and he are in Liége 
and they hold it, but the forts are still in the enemy’s hands.” 

Hurrah! That meant victory, for in our heavy artillery, which was following 
the column of attack, we had a quick solution of the difficulty. The forts soon fell 
and the world learnt for the first time the news that Germany had 42 centimetre 
guns. The jubilation in Berlin was indescribable. 


On 16th August, G.H.Q. moved to Coblentz. Nearly all the officers 
lived in hotels, and dined together at small tables. The menu was simple 
but satisfying, and with it the Rhine wine went very well. Moltke 
forbade champagne (sek?) as out of place with the general conditions 
outside. 


Bauer remarks :— 

A noble idea, but at the same time weak and false. Alcohol within reasonable 
limits proved itself throughout the war the best means of maintaining confidence 
and relieving nerve strain, and so, indirectly, improving strength and the power 
to work. In the blackest times of unceasing labour a glass of cognac or champagne 

_has often helped us over the hill. 


Not agreeable reading for Mr. Pussyfoot and his kind, but all of us 
who have been on service recognise the undeniable truth of the statement. 

The Staff at Coblenz were filled with anxiety over affairs in the East. 
General von Prittwitz was over-impressed with the inferior forces 
advaacing against him under Rennenkampf and Sasanov, and wished 
to retire behind the Vistula. 

Colonel Bauer declares that if this retirement had taken place the 
campaign would have been as good as lost. Moltke, on being informed, 
was terribly shocked, but would not give an energetic counter-order. 
The junior staff apparently, after hours of work at the telephone, got in 
direct communication with the corps commanders. All corps considered 
the situation serious, but were opposed to any hasty retirement. The 
Staff then went to General Stein and finally to Moltke, and with success. 
Prittwitz was relieved by Hindenburg, with Ludendorf as his Chief of 


Staff. 

Ludendorf arrived at Coblenz, and from there, on his own authority, issued 
the orders which formed the foundation of the victory at Tannenburg. In a few 
hours he left in a special train, picked up Hindenburg at Hanover, and in a few days 
the world heard with astonishment the news of Hindenburg’s victory—a second 
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Cannz. Unheard of joy in Germany, Hindenburg’s name was on every lip; here 
and there one heard of Ludendorf. 

Shortly after this, Great Headquarters moved on to Luxemburg, 
where they met with a cool but not unfriendly reception. From here 
Colonel Bauer was dispatched post haste to speed up the capture of 
Maubeuge, which was, from the German point of view, urgently necessary. 
General von Zwehl was in command of the attackers, who only possessed 
a fighting strength of 14,000, whereas the defenders numbered, as the 
Staff believed, 18,000. 

Bauer says that later it was found that there were 40,000 men 
inside. He urgently recommended a violent attack by infantry after 
bombardment. He was strongly supported by the artillery general 
von Steinmetz, who he describes as a pusher (Draufgdnger), something 
like old Bliicher. Steinmetz was killed later in the war. 

The attack was sanctioned and succeeded without a hitch, and for 
this Bauer received the Iron Cross, 2nd Class. 

At this point there is interpolated in the book a fierce denunciation 
of the charges of cruelty and frightfulness made against the German 
soldier. It is quite interesting, and typical, as I said at first, of German 
mentality. Never, apparently, was there such a cruelly and unjustly 
aspersed white lamb as the German soldier. 

The burning of villages was entirely due to the bad custom of the 
French and Belgians in posting rearguards in such localities. The 
villages, of course, went up in flames, and amidst the ruins German 
troops were obliged to bivouac. — 

This hardship on the German soldier was made much worse by the 
fact that individuals not in uniform opened fire on them, and being 
found with recently discharged weapons in their hands had to be shot. 


Here and there possibly men who were innocent met their deaths, but the blame 
for this lies solely on our opponents. On the enemy’s side bestialities were common, 
and by them our soldiers were bitterly moved. I remember a small party of our 
wounded in a Belgian barn, who were all killed, and their faces cut from ear to mouth. 
Terrible photographs, which must, of course, be true, of German cruelties in Belgium 
were spread broadcast, and were naturally unheard-of lies. The German soidier 
was anything but cruel, certainly not at the beginning of the war. Besides, 
discipline was good, and the German officers’ corps behaved itself in a chivalrous 
way towards conquered and inhabitants alike. Again and again have I seen prisoners 
given coffee, bread and soup at the nearest field-kitchen, and our men even dividing 
their cigarettes with them. With my own eyes at Neuve Chapelle I saw English 
prisoners on whom dum-dum bullets were found. With the Entente, as well as 
with us, this meant instant death—but what happened? [Each Englishman 
received from the Feldwebel a smack in the face, but that was all. Now and then, 
certainly, the furor teutonicus broke out. 

After the Bavalong incident, an everlasting disgrace to the English fleet, 
a body of troops to whom I was attached decided to give no quarter. At the next 
attack they killed the first opponents with the cry of “ Baralong,’’ but after that 
carried on as usual and took prisoners. The German does not kill for pleasure. 
There may, of course, have been isolated cases of barbaric acts by Germans, certainly, 
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however, not half as many as amongst our opponents. Black troops carried out 
their native customs and cut off the heads, noses and ears of our soldiers. 

When one thinks of the unworthy treatment by chivalrous (!) France and 
proud (!) England of our prisoners, flogging by black men, cruel hunger and cold, 
and the gross ill-treatment, physical and moral, of the women in our colonies, 
one stands amazed that these people should proclaim themselves as the foremost 
fighters for Humanity and call us ‘‘ Huns ”’ and “ Bosches.”” It is a burning shame 
that people who describe themselves as Germans should assist and encourage these 
untruths. But the lies won the day. Tricks and lies were good war material, 
and in their provision Lord Northcliffe proved himself a master-hand. 


All this is from a senior officer of an army, guilty of the horrors of 
Louvain and Dinant, carried out by order—of the filthy looting and pillage 
of every French town and village in the advance on Paris, and of the 
bestialities perpetrated by the Staff of von Kluck in the French chateaux 
that they occupied. In additional proof of this criticism read ‘“‘ My Home 
on the Field of Honour,” by an American lady married to a Frenchman. 
Nevertheless, I personally have no doubt that Colonel Bauer is quite 
honestly persuaded of the truth as he depicts it, and so are millions of 
his countrymen. Everything a German does is and must be right. 

Colonel Bauer writes at considerable length of what he called the 
catastrophe of the Marne. He tells us nothing particularly new about 
these much-described series of manceuvres, which more than one great 
authority declares was not a battle at all. He gives.as his opinion 
that if the retreat from the Marne had not taken place, the war would 
not have lasted several years, but states that to say it would have been 
over in a few months is Utopianism. The following extract, however, is 
worth reproduction :— 


Panic seized nearly the entire army, or, more correctly, the greater part, and its 
leaders. One saw it at its worst at headquarters. Moltke was utterly prostrated ; 
he sat white in the face and apathetic in front of the map a broken man. General 
von Stein certainly declared that we must not lose our heads, but did nothing 
except to say that one cannot tell how things will go. 

Tappen was as cool as ever, did not blame himself in any way, and never 
lost his nerve, but that he ought to do something was not clear to him. We younger 
officers could not get a hearing, but we were unanimous that something decisive 
must happen. The result was that Falkenhayn took over the command. General 
von Stein got an army corps. Tappen, unfortunately, remained at headquarters. 

The era of Falkenhayn began. He possessed great merits, and his capacity for 
work was boundless. He had a good memory, and was quick in decision. Take 
him all round, he was a man of exceptional disposition, and would have made a 
brilliant statesman, diplomat or parliamentarian, but commander-in-chief fitted 
him least.” 


Antwerp at this period was still a thorn in the German side, and Bauer 
says that after his experiences at Maubeuge he was firmly convinced 
that this fortress also would easily fall to heavy artillery. At last he 
was able to persuade Falkenhayn, who was himself anxious about Antwerp, 
that no particularly strong force was necessary, and General von Beseler 
received the order to take the place. Falkenhayn appears to have asked 
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Bauer how long the siege would last, and Bauer said, “‘ Eight days after 
the heavy guns open.” Falkenhayn laughed and called him an optimist. 

Bauer states that he was constantly at the front once operations 
began. With two divisions and some Landwehr brigades, an investment 
line on the south was established, and the outer forts fell to the 42 and 30 
centimetre gunfire. 

The Belgians, he declares, fought exceedingly badly, and Malines 
was taken with a scratch brigade of marines who had not a notion of 
war on land. The actual bombardment of the city was from a few 
15 centimetre guns, and after thirty-six hours’ bombardment Antwerp 
capitulated, just as the “ fat Berthas ” were about to join in. 

The long-distance telephone had broken down, probably due to 
Belgian sabotage, which, he says, “‘we dealt with far too gently,” 
and he was able to bring the news personally to Falkenhayn at head- 
quarters. He says, ‘‘ This was one of the happiest days of my life.” 

Next follow his remarks on the first battle of Ypres. 

The 4th Army, mostly composed of new and hastily built up reserve formations 
and just arrived from Germany, was told off for the attack on Ypres. These 
troops were full of spirit and enthusiasm, but their previous technical training 
was poor. The preliminary artillery bombardment was insufficient and the attack 
poorly carried out by these indifferently-trained men, and cost shocking losses. 
All Germany cried out in horror and revolt, and the “ child-murder ”’ of Ypres 
for long agitated all hearts. 

I was myself witness of the preparation for a renewed attack on Langemark. 
Touring round, I found amongst all the staffs of formations a complete want of 
hope, but the attack had been ordered by the Supreme Command, and had to take 
place. God be thanked, at the last moment, by the advice of General von Beseler, 
the attack was countermanded. On my return to G.H.Q. I was obliged to report 
that this army was no longer in any sort of condition. 

Qui s’excuse s’accuse, and these statements must, I think, be. taken 
with many grains of salt. 

Like the pamphlets issued some time back by the German General 
Staff on the battle of Ypres, they are probably propaganda to explain 
away the sanguinary defeat of far superior numbers, headed by the 
Prussian Guard, under the eyes of their Emperor, but who failed to break 
through the thinly held line of the ‘“‘ old Contemptibles.”’ 

As a matter of fact, this 4th Army was an extraordinarily good one. 
It consisted, certainly, mainly of the new Reserve Corps, e.g., XXII., 
XXIII, XXVI., and XXVII., and was composed of young volunteers, 
but with 25 per cent. of older trained soldiers. They put up a better 
fight than any other kind of Germans, better even than Winckler’s 
Guard Division. I state this on the authority of probably the most 
knowledgeable British historian of the war. 

In the winter months of 1914-15, Bauer states that an attack on 
Verdun was projected and he is confident it would have succeeded. At 
the last moment, however, the Crown Prince made a report to the Emperor 
that unless more artillery and munitions were provided, his army staff 
regarded the proposal with no very sanguine expectation, and the 
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attack was countermanded. Bauer deplores this decision, and says the 
blame for it rests on General Schmidt von Knobelsdorff and not on the 
Crown Prince. 

A chapter is now devoted to the question of gas in attack and defence. 
It is extremely interesting, and at the same time, if one can use such a 
word on a subject like this, extremely funny. 

Gas-action, Bauer states, has been in use all down the ages, and he 
instances the Chinese with their stink-pots and the Greek fire in the 
Byzantine age. The French for several years past had investigated it, 
and had prepared rifle-grenades charged with gas. 

At G.H.Q. several dud-grenades of this type were received from the 
front. These rifle-grenades were admittedly of little value, but German 
chemists would probably do better, and why not? At any rate, they 
would only be following the example of their enemies. 

Bauer says that gas-shells were first tried at Neuve Chapelle. Already 
in January, 1915, large amounts of T. stuff, so named “in honour ” 
of its inventor, Dr. Tappen, a brother of his béte-noir, Colonel Tappen, 
were prepared. This was not a poison-gas, but affected eyes and 
nostrils, and at the end of January was for the first time tried on the 
Russians in the East. Unfortunately, there was a severe frost, which 
had the unexpected result of making the gas a complete failure. 

The provision of poison-gas to be discharged from steel cylinders 
was then taken in hand. Privy Councillors Duisberg and Haber are 
especially praised for their work, a gas regiment under Colonel Petersen 
was formed, and an experimental attack made at Hasselt. 

Bauer and Councillor Haber rode their horses into the gas cloud, 
escaped with difficulty, and were both very ill for several days. The gas 


regiment was forthwith detailed to the 4th Army before Ypres, and the 


well-known attack at the second battle of Ypres followed. 

Bauer says they would most certainly have captured Ypres on this 
occasion if the necessary reserves had been at hand. But the 4th Army 
was only half-hearted about the business, and the opportunity was let 
slip. Other people, even Falkenhayn, seem to have shied somewhat 
at first, and Bauer himself laments the shilly-shallying that took place. 


In a note to this chapter he says :— ‘ 


It must be especially stated that we only used poison gas, especially phosgene 
gas, after our opponents had first tried it on us. 


Comment on this is unnecessary, except to point out that since 
peace was signed writers in the Militér Wochenblatt have admitted that 
Germany was the first to use poison gas. 

General Headquarters had moved in September, 1914, to Méziéres 
and the officers were established in the Préfecture. Here for the first 
time the staff came into possession of an admirable long-distance telephone 
system. They were able to speak with Army Headquarters and even 
with Berlinina moment. The staff also rejoiced in a better mess, and good 
and cheap wine was plentiful. Falkenhayn dined always with War - 
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Minister von Wild, General von Freytag, and Colonel Tappen. He 
did not join the general circle and retired immediately to his own quarters 

From this cause, Bauer remarks the Commander-in-Chief came 
more and more under the influence of Tappen, and “this was fatal.’’ 


Of the Kaiser, as at Coblenz and Luxemburg, they saw scarcely 
anything. Falkenhayn made a daily report to him, but otherwise was 
in full charge. 

When in the spring of 1915 all hope of an early decision on the west 
front had disappeared, Falkenhayn decided that the east front offered 
the best chance, and a break-through at Gorlitz was prepared. 

In order to be nearer these operations, and also in closer liaison 
with Austrian Headquarters, G.H.Q., with a limited staff, moved to Pless, 
in Silesia. The Kaiser, with his suite, occupied Prince Pless’s castle, and 
the officers and staff were installed in the estate management buildings. 
The imperial kitchen supplied the messing and Bauer says, “ it was good 
bourgeois food, nothing more.” 

The Empress frequently came to Pless and “like a sound German 
hausfrau’’ interested herself in the kitchen. On these occasions it was 
remarked how much better the catering became. 

After the Gorlitz offensive, Bauer remarks that the tone at head- 
quarters became more harmonious and friendly, except as regards the much 
abused Tappen. So humorous did they become that Bauer recounts a 
joke that he actually made. 

We had received news that the King of Serbia was probably a prisoner. 
Falkenhayn said: ‘‘ Donnerwetter! What shall we do with him?” A number of 
more or less unfriendly suggestions were made, for the feeling against him was very 
strong, when I suddenly said: “‘ I know what I’d do with him—I would put him 


in our Operations Section !”’ 
For a moment there was silence, and then His Excellency von Wild saved 


the situation with a rattling bon mot, and hearty laughter broke out. 

Tappen came off worse, for they called his room Nisch. It came about in this 
way. The King of Bulgaria had telegraphed: ‘‘ Nisch, the robbers’ cave full of 
lies, cunning and deceit, is in our possession.” 


It is really almost refreshing to read these faint attempts at Teutonic 


humour. 

Bauer goes on to say that on account of his supervising everything 
connected with gas warfare, he found his own door-plate labelled 
Feldoberstinkchef. 

Bauer lays claim to having thought of steel helmets as early as 
Ig12 and to have recommended their adoption then to the General Staff. 
Presumably the enormous expense of providing so huge an army, and 
the idea that the war would be a short one, led to the question being 
dropped. 

During the sojourn of Advanced Headquarters at Pless, the staff 
often met the Kaiser in the park, and the All-Highest was frequently 
pleased to walk and converse with them for considerable periods. For 
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the first time in his life, Bauer says, he was able to know and understand 
the Kaiser better. 

“The outstanding characteristics of the Emperor were his fear of God and 
his uprightness. 

“‘ He was no hypocrite, but he believed as a true Christian in a personal God.” 


I will not follow Bauer in his lengthy panegyric of the illustrious 
personage; it is mostly good, sound German propaganda. He declares 
that in his innermost soul Wilhelm was a pacifist, but he thoroughly 
recognised that only a military-strong Germany could maintain peace 
in Europe. In 1906, when General von Schlieffen pressed for war 
against France, he was dismissed. The Kaiser’s health was not good, 
and this reacted on his will and his determination. The systematic 
iron-will possessed by Frederick the Great was altogether wanting. 
Bauer says that the three chiefs of the Emperor’s cabinet who always 
had access to him and controlled patronage, were very inferior men, 
and one of them, von Miiller, head of the naval cabinet, was known 
amongst the younger navy officers as Rasputin. 

At Pless the German staff were in close touch with the Austro- 
Hungarian G.H.Q. at Teschen, and Bauer describes Conrad von 
H6tzendorf asa clever man of clear decisions, and, from a military point 
of view, a man of many parts. His strategical ideas were lofty, but 
he overestimated the powers and possibilities of the army of his country. 
He was absolutely true to the German alliance. Affairs in Teschen 
astonished the Germans; there was much coffee-housing and numerous 
parties. 

‘‘ Naturally, therefore, gossip and intrigue flourished, particularly concerning 
‘ the youngest Benedict ’—Conrad himself, who had lately married again in Teschen. 
This to us was quite unintelligible, for we literally knew only work interrupted by 
sleep and meals.” 


Bauer speaks quite openly about the Austro-Hungarian Army, 
and says it was not homogeneous. Seven different languages were 
in use, and, whilst Germans, Hungarians, Serbs, Croats and Bosnians 
were good fighting material, the Czechs, the Poles and the Galicians 
were of much less value. The Officer Corps was also a very divided 
household and the different nationalities quarrelled amongst themselves. 
The Jewish element was far too prominent. With complete want of 
humour, Bauer reflects severely on the way that Austrian officers used 
to treat their men. “‘ Even coarse words of abuse were frequent.” 

As we ourselves all know, such things never took place in the 
German Army ! 

An account is given of the capture of the fortresses of Kovno and 
Novo-Georgievsk. The 42-centimetre howitzers were brilliantly effective. 
In one infantry position Bauer found forty-three men killed by a single 
shell, without a wound on any of the bodies. All, he says, killed by the 
blast of the explosion. In the streets of Kovno a number of very 
attractive, smartly dressed Red Cross nurses were to be seen. They 
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evidently had never nursed and knew nothing about it. It was usual, 
Bauer declares, in the Russian Army, for senior officers and doctors to 
take ‘‘ their ladies’ with them masquerading as nurses. 

There are interesting notes on the attempted break-through in 
Champagne in the summer of 1915 (which Bauer says very nearly 
succeeded) ; on the formation of storm battalions, “‘ die Lieblingstruppe 
des Kronprinzen ;’ also of the formation of the Flammenwerfer, and 
of improved field guns. The fighting on the Somme in 1916 is dis- 
missed in a very short paragraph, and there is not a word about the 


British attacks. 

“Certainly the French did not break through, but we were morally beaten, 
and the heavy losses of Verdun and the Somme shattered in the most lamentable 
way the fighting strength and spirit of our troops.” 

Here follows an account of the “ Stellenbosching ”’ of Falkenhayn, 
and again, as in the case of von Prittwitz, it seems to have been mainly 
due to the action of the junior staff. Colonel Tappen could not, or 
would not, move in the matter; so Bauer, as next senior, was approached. 
After some delay Bauer tackled the War Minister, but nothing happened. 
Then he went to General von Plessen, who apparently was not at all 


pleased, but it eventually sank in. 

The end came thus :-— 

‘‘ As I was taking a stroll in the Park at Plesson the evening of August 27th, 
1916, I met the Kaiser. He was calm and in good spirits, and at once said :— 
‘Rumania will certainly not declare war against us. I have good news they are 
occupied with the maize harvest.’ When I returned to the office the first news 
was that Rumania had declared war. Next morning I went again to General 
von Plessen and suggested to him that only Ludendorf could save the situation. 
We soon got the news that the Kaiser approved, and Hindenburg and Ludendorf 


were forthwith summoned.” 
With Falkenhayn, to Bauer’s evident satisfaction, Colonel Tappen 


also disappeared. 
This brings my survey of Colonel Bauer’s book down to the end 


of the first two years of the war. 
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NAVAL NOTES. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


BATTLESHIP-BUILDING RESUMED. 


The principal events affecting the Royal Navy during the last quarter of 1922, 
with which the following Notes are concerned, were the resumption of capital 
ship construction, and the changes at the Admiralty Board following the accession 
to office of a new Ministry. ,It was on December 11 that Mr. Bonar Law announced 
that the Government had decided to lay down two capital ships, as was allowed under 
the terms of the Washington Treaty. The matter had already been decided by 
the late Parliament and the last Government. The present Government had con- 
sidered the question and had come to the conclusion that they had no option in 
the matter. The ships had to be laid down by 30th December, and delay was 
thus impossible. One hull will be built by Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., on the 
Tyne, and the other by Cammell, Laird and Co., on the Mersey. The engines and 
boilers for the Tyne ship will be constructed by the Wallsend Slipway Company; 
those for the Mersey vessel by the builders of the hull. The armour for both ships 
will be manufactured at Sheffield, Manchester and Glasgow; the gun-mountings 
at Barrow and Newcastle; and the guns at Newcastle, Sheffield, Barrow, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Darlington and Woolwich. The Glasgow tenders for hull and engines 
were much higher than those of the other firms, The anticipated cost, said the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty on 7th December, is between 13 and 14 
millions. During the first three months, 4,000 to 5,000 men would be employed, 
and during the first six months, an average of 13,000, rising in the second six months 
to 29,000, and subsequently for a time to 40,000. About {10,000,000 will be spent 
in wages, and it is estimated that during the period of construction about 500 
firms will be interested to a greater or less degree in providing material to be 
incorporated in the finished ship. The keel of Messrs. Cammell Laird’s ship was 
laid at Birkenhead on December 29th without ceremony. 


ADMIRALTY CHANGES. 


The new Patent under the Great Seal appointing the Commissioners for 
executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom, rendered 
necessary by the change of government, was dated 2nd November, and contained 
the names of the Right Hon. L. C. M. S. Amery as First Lord, in place of Lord 
Lee of Fareham; and the Marquess of Linlithgow, in place of Mr. B. M. Eyres- 
Monsell, as Civil Lord. The last-named became Parliamentary and Financial 
Secretary, in place of Mr. Amery. 

Replying for the Navy at the Guildhall Banquet on 9th November, the new 
First Lord said : “ It was the control of the seas that in the end starved and strangled 
our enemy into submission. That immense importance of sea power will, I believe, 
increase rather than decrease with the development of our Imperial system. It 
may be that in details the advances of science will change the character of naval 
warfare, a large part of the naval battle will increasingly lift itself from the surface 
of the water into the air. At the same time, I believe the pivot, the centre, of the 
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naval conflict above, around, and below, in the future—if conflict in future there is 
to be—will still be with the great ships on the surface of the sea. The junction of 
sea and air will always remain the place at which the greatest mass of offensive 
and defensive power can be most economically supported, and most easily and 
continuously propelled.” 

A speech was made at Leeds by Admiral of the Fleet Lord Beatty, on 18th 
October, when the freedom of the city and the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
of Leeds University were conferred upon him. ‘‘ The standards of strength adopted 
by the Powers at Washington,” he said, ‘‘ were those which seemed to them, after 
most patient consideration, to give the best possible prospects of peace. It was an 
unfortunate fact, however, that in the present state of civilisation the casting aside 
of proper means of defence did not make for peace, and therefore we could not 
afford to relax altogether the precautions necessary to maintain our national 
and imperial interests. With our burden of debt.we could not afford more than 
the minimum protection necessary for security. That minimum was laid down 
by the Washington Conference, and we must not go below it. We could not rely 
on the forbearance of friends for our continued existence as a great World-Power.” 

In addition to the changes among the civil members of the Board, others 
were announced during the quarter at the Admiralty, including some among the 
naval members of the Board. On t1oth November, Rear-Admiral Cyni T. M. 
Fuller, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., was nominated as a Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty and Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff, in place of Rear-Admiral Sir 
A. Ernle Chatfield, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., who had been on the Board since 
June, 1919, and who left to take up a sea command. Rear-Admiral Fuller’s 
appointment was dated 1st December last.. On 14th November the Admiralty 
announced that Rear-Admiral F. L. Field, C.B., C.M.G., Third Sea Lord and Con- 
troller since March 1920, had been chosen to be Rear-Admiral Commanding the 
Battle Cruiser Squadron, Atlantic Fleet, in succession to Rear-Admiral Sir Walter 
Cowan, Bt., K.C.B., D.S.O., M.V.O. No successor to Rear-Admiral Field as 
Controller had been announced up to the middle of January. 

As Director of the Mobilisation Department, Rear-Admiral J. W. L. McClintock, 
C.B., D.S.O., was on 1toth November nominated to succeed Rear-Admiral G. H. 
Baird, C.B., to date 25th January; and as Director of Dockyards, Rear-Admiral 
B. H. F. Barttelot, C.B., M.V.O., was nominated to succeed Sir Laurence Power, 
K.C.B., C.V.O., to date March 31st. A new Director of Victualling for the Royal 
Navy was appointed on 1oth October, in view of the retirement in May, 1923, of 
Sir James H. Brooks, K.C.B., on reaching the age of sixty and completing forty 
years’ service. Mr. J. W. H. Culling, C.B.E., Deputy Director of heen was 
appointed to succeed Sir James on his retirement. 


FLEET AND Port COMMANDS. 


On 12th December, the appointment was announced of Admiral Sir Sydney 
R. Fremantle, K.C.B., M.V.O., to be Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, to date 
28th April, 1923, in succession to Admiral the Hon. Sir Somerset A. Gough-Calthorpe, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.V.O. On the same date the Admiralty announced the appoint- 
ment of Rear-Admiral Walter M. Ellerton, C.B., to be Rear-Admiral-in-Charge, 
Gibraltar, and Admiral-Superintendent of the Dockyard, in succession to Vice- 
Admiral Henry B. Pelly, C.B., M.V.O., to date 2nd January. 

An important change effected at Greenwich was the merging of the duties of 
the Admiral President of the Royal Naval College with those of the Rear-Admiral 
of the Senior Officers’ Course. The Officer responsible for them was ordered, as 
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from 15th November, to be known as President and Flag Officer Commanding 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Admiral Sir Frederick C. T. Tudor, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., the former President, retired at his own request on 15th November, 
from which date Rear-Admiral H. W. Richmond, C.B., formerly Rear-Admiral 
of the Senior Officers’ Course, carried out the combined duties. Vice-Admira 
Sir George P. W. Hope, K.C.M.G., C.B., was appointed President and Flag Officer 
Commanding, in succession to Rear-Admiral Richmond, to date 27th February, 
1923. 

In the Fleet, Vice-Admiral Sir Michael Culme Seymour, Bt., K.C.B., M.V.O., 
was on 4th November appointed Commander-in-Chief, North America and West 
Indies Station, in succession to Admiral Sir William Pakenham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.O., to date 1st January; and Rear-Admiral Sir A. Ernle Chatfield, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.V.O., to be Rear-Admiral Commanding the Third Light Cruiser 
Squadron, Mediterranean, in succession to Rear-Admiral Sir Reginald Y. Tyrwhitt, 
Bt., K.C.B., M.V.O., LL.D., to date 11th December. 


NAVAL OCCURRENCES. 


R.N.V.R. CHances.—As from 1st October, the Tyneside Division, Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve, was ordered to be renamed the Tyne Division, Petty 
officer instructors in the various divisions are in future to have the rank and wear 
the uniform of chief petty officers, R.N., while employed on R.N.V.R. duties. 
They will be given a free issue of any articles required to complete their uniform 
to that of aC.P.O. These appointments are for not more than three years, during 
which time the instructors will not be drafted to sea except on emergency, or for 
short periods when required to embark with R.N.V.R. ratings undergoing training 
or in the event of mobilisation. 


RAILWAY CONCESSIONS REVIVED.—From Ist October, cheap travelling con- 
cessions for naval officers and men on leave came into operation on the railways in 
Great Britain, and between stations or ports in Great Britain and ports in Ireland, 
vid direct steamer (including Belfast, vid Stranraer and Larne.). For officers, 
however, the cheap tickets are issuable for journeys to London only. The special 
local concessions which were granted by the Great Western, London and South- 
Western, London, Brighton, and South Coast, and South-Eastern and Chatham 
railways prior to the introduction of the new general concession, have been with- 
drawn as from ist October, where they differ from the general arrangements. 
The concessions granted by the North British Railway Company to ratings 
travelling from Port Edgar, South Queensferry and Dalmeny, Edinburgh 
(Waverley), will be continued. The cheap tickets introduced on 1st October are 
available on outward journeys in the same way as ordinary tickets, and for return 
journeys up to two months. . 


SPECIAL RETIREMENTS STOPPED.—On 6th October, the Admiralty announced 
that the special retirement scheme of May, 1922, was closed for officers of the rank 
of paymaster-commander and paymaster lieutenant-commander, the reduction 
of the number of officers of those ranks to actual requirements having been effected. 


CAMBRIDGE CouRSE ENpING.—On t1oth October, the last group of sub- 
lieutenants who were sent to sea during the war before their training at the naval 
colleges was completed, and for whose benefit the Admiralty arranged a special 
course of studies at Cambridge, began their training at the University. On the 
conclusion of their six-months’ course the scheme comes to an end. Altogether 
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1,600 sub-lieutenants, of an average age of 20-21, have benefited by this arrangement 
with the University authorities. 

VACANCIES IN SUBMARINES.—In October, it was stated by the Admiralty 
that volunteers were required for all types of ratings borne in submarines, and a 
comparison between the flat rate of pay per day in the general service and in 
submarines was published for the guidance of those concerned. This showed 
the submarine rates to be higher by about 50 per cent., and, in some cases, double 
those of the ordinary service. 

New CRUvISER IN Cu1na.—On 14th October, the new light cruiser “‘ Diomede,”’ 
Captain Geoffrey Hopwood, C.B.E., left Portsmouth to join the Fleet on the China 
Station in place of the “‘ Cairo,” Captain A. H. Walker, O.B.E., which was transferred 
to the East Indies. She arrived at Hong Kong on December gth, in company with 
the sloop “‘ Petersfield,’”” Commander A. S. May, O.B.E., M.V.O., which was sent 
out to replace the ‘‘ Alacrity,” and which the ‘‘ Diomede ”’ escorted during the latter 
part of the journey. 

MarRINE DockyarRD Po.ice.—In the London Gazette on 17th October an 
Order in Council was published authorising the formation of a Royal Marine Police 
Force to take over certain duties hitherto performed by members of the Metropolitan 
Police Force at the naval dockyards, the step being taken “ asa measure of economy.”’ 
Retired officers and pensioners form the new force, of which there are four grades :— 
Retired captains or lieutenants, R.M.A. or R.M.L.I., as officers at {1a day; Grade I. 
retired warrant officers, starting at 14s. a day; Grade II., long-service pensioners, 
sergeants or above, starting at 8s. 7d. a day; and Grade ITII., long-service pensioners, 
starting at 6s. 10d. a day. 

SLoors In NortH Russia.—From the middle of October, a sloop of the 
Auxiliary Patrol, either the ‘‘ Harebell ” or “‘ Godetia,” was stationed for patrol 
duties in the waters to the north of Norway and off North Russia. The vessels 
used as a base Kirkenes, an important Norwegian port to the west of Vardé, the 
extreme north-eastern port of Norway. The office of Captain of the Auxiliary 
Patrol was transferred temporarily in October from the “ Harebell”’ to Portland 
Dockyard. 

GREENWICH HospitaL ScHooL.—On 19th October, Captain E. M. C. Cooper- 
Key, M.V.O., relinquished the post of Superintendent of the Royal Hospital School, 
Greenwich, which he had held since March Ist, 1906, and was presented with a silver 
table lamp by past and present members of the staff. Captain L. R. Oliphant, 
who had recently retired from active duty, and who was formerly on the staff of 
the Royal Naval War College at Greenwich, was appointed to succeed him. 

Harp-Lyinc Money.—An Admiralty order of 20th October indicated that 
the only class of vessels in which “ hard-lying money ” is now payable at full rates 
continuously is the submarine service. To qualify for this allowance, vessels 
other than submarines and ships undergoing trials must be employed mainly on 
sea service, 7.e., continuous service involving lengthy periods in the open sea, or 
voyages between distant ports irrespective of periods incidental to such service 
spent in port, it being essential that crews live and sleep on board the vessels 
during considerable periods in the open sea as well as in port. The money is not 
granted to vessels employed in harbours or smooth waters, such as Spithead or 
the Firth of Forth; nor those employed at sea for short periods only; nor those 
employed at sea in the daytime only. 

LANDING PARTIES.—Messages from Tokio on 20th October stated that British 
and American Marines had been landed at Vladivostok to protect subjects of both 
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nations, disturbances being expected owing to the departure of the Japanese and 
the imminent arrival of the Bolsheviks after their success over General Dietrich’s 
White troops. In November, following the report of a rebellion against the Central 
Government of China and the capture by the rebels of Foochow, it was announced 
that British, American and Japanese naval guards had been landed there for the 
protection of life and property. The British contingent was supplied by the sloop 
“ Hollyhock,’’ Commander B. C. Watson, D.S.O. 


TEMPORARY NAVAL CHAPLAINS,—On 20th October, an Order in Council 
published in the London Gazette sanctioned the recommendation of the Admiralty 
that the arrangement adopted late in the war for the grant of temporary com- 
missions as Chaplains to ministers of religious bodies not in conformity with the 
Church of England who rendered full time service should be continued in peace. 
Any new commissions granted at Admiralty discretion may have effect from the 
beginning of September, 1921, and the description of the ministers appointed is to 
be Temporary Chaplains instead of Acting Chaplains. 


FUTURE OF THE ” Victory.’’—On the anniversary of Trafalgar, 21st October, 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Doveton Sturdee, as President of the Society for Nautical 
Research, issued an appeal for the preservation of the “‘ Victory ’’ at Portsmouth. 
The appeal fund has the patronage of the Duke of Connaught, and among the first 
subscribers to it were the King and the Prince of Wales. In December, Mr. Amery, 
First Lord, took an opportunity in the House of Commons “‘ of commending the 
fund to all members who were interested in the Navy and of begging them to do 
their utmost to support it ” ; and on 22nd December, the Admiralty Board circulated 
to the Fleet an appeal of Sir Doveton Sturdee. The Right Hon. Reginald McKenna, 
late First Lord of the Admiralty, Chairman of the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, is Hon. Treasurer to the Fund. 


THE OLDEST ADMIRAL.—By the death on 22nd October of Admiral Sir 
Algernon de Horsey, the Royal Navy lost its oldest flag officer, Sir Algernon having 
. completed 95 years on 25th July, 1922. At the funeral at Cowes on 25th October, 

the King was represented by Admiral the Hon. Sir Somerset Gough-Calthorpe, 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Fellowes, who 
completed 95 years on 19th October, became by Sir Algernon’s death the oldest 
flag officer, and the only surviving flag officer who was born in the reign of George IV. 
Captain J. H. Howard, R.N., who was said to be the oldest surviving officer of that 
rank, was 95 years of age on 30th November. 


THE “ RALEIGH ’’ Courts-MARTIAL.—On October 25th, a court-martial under 
the presidency of Captain C. K. MacLean, C.B., D.S.O., Chief of Staff to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, assembled at that port for the trial of Commander 
L. C. Bott, O.B.E., navigator of the light cruiser “ Raleigh,’ in connection with 
the stranding and loss of that ship near Amour Point Lighthouse, on the coast of 
Labrador, on August 8th. Captain H. O. Reinold was prosecutor, and Commander 
J. H. D. Cunningham and Paymaster-Lieutenant E. Haslehurst appeared as the 
accused officer’s friends. The Court found that the charge of negligently or by 
default stranding and losing the vessel was proved, and the accused, whose cer- 
tificates spoke highly of his ability as a navigating officer, was sentenced to be 
dismissed H.M.S. “ Victory”’ and severely reprimanded. On October 27th, a 
second court-martial under Rear-Admiral Hugh F. P. Sinclair, C.B., assembled 
for the trial of Captain Arthur Bromley, C.M.G., who commanded the “ Raleigh ”’ 
on a charge of negligently or by default stranding and losing his ship. The 
Court found the charge proved, on the ground that the accused did not go on the 
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bridge early enough, and that after arriving there he did not take immediate steps 
to have the speed of the ship reduced; he was sentenced to be dismissed his ship 
and reprimanded. 

Mepat Awarps.—In connection with the loss of the “ Raleigh,” the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Humane Society have awarded the clasp for their silver medal 
to Lieutenant H. G. Hopper, for his gallantry in swimming ashore with a line, 
thus saving more than 700 officers and men. Lieutenant Hopper received the 
silver medal in 1918 for going overboard from H.M.S. “‘ Mallow ’”’ and saving six 
men of the French steamship ‘‘ Djemnah,” which had been torpedoed by the Ger- 
mans. The Society also awarded their silver medal to Mr. Percy C. Hutton, 
Midshipman, for rescuing a seaman after the capsizing of a cutter. Later infor- 
mation concerning the loss of the ‘‘ Raleigh ” shows that an exaggerated impression 
was conveyed by the information (published on page 747 of the November JouRNAL) 
obtained from the survivors on their return to Liverpool on August 19th. An 
officer in a position to know the full facts writes as follows :—“ The lifeboat was 
not manned by a volunteer crew, nor was the officer in charge of the boat the only 
member of the crew to reach the shore: as a matter of fact, only two seamen 
in the crew failed to land. The coast in this region is not entirely uninhabited, 
nor were the ship’s company without food or shelter for three days.” 


THE “ SpEEDY’’ CourT-MarTIAL.—On October 30th, a court-martial was 
held on Commander R. W. Wilkinson and other officers of the destroyer “‘ Speedy ”’ 
in connection with the sinking of that vessel after collision with a Dutch trawler 
in the Sea of Marmora on the night of September 23rd, with the loss of one officer 
and nine men. Captain George Trewby, C.M.G., D.S.O., of the battleship 
““ Ajax,” was President of the Court. After an all-day sitting the Court found 
that the “‘ Speedy ”’ was run down by the Dutch trawler ‘‘ Karabijho’”’ owing to 
the latter not displaying visible port lights. Mr. Hector Charles Stanton, Gunner 
(T) of the ‘‘ Speedy” was found guilty under Section 9 of the Naval Discipline 
Act of negligently performing his duties, and was dismissed his ship and reprimanded. 
All the other surviving officers were acquitted. 


THe ‘“ SpEEDY’s’”’ RELIEF.—On November 2ist, the ‘‘ Tourmaline,’ de- 
stroyer, was commissioned at Portsmouth by Lieutenant-Commander D. S. 
McGrath, formerly commanding the “ Sable,”’ destroyer, with the surviving officers 
and ratings of the “ Speedy,” to replace that vessel in the Mediterranean Fleet. 
The ‘‘ Tourmaline ’’ left Portsmouth on November 24th, and Malta on December 
12th, for Constantinople. On December goth, the Admiralty announced the 
appointment of Commander R. W. Wilkinson to command the “ Tourmaline.” 


CANADIAN DESTROYERS.—On October 30th, in pursuance of the decision 
of the Canadian Government to station one of their destroyers on the Pacific side 
and one in the Atlantic, both for training duties, the “ Patrician,” Lieutenant 
G. C. Jones, arrived at Esquimalt. At the end of December, the “ Patriot,” Lieu- 
tenant C. T. Beard, stationed at Halifax, Nova Scotia, was ordered to proceed 
to Bermuda and to be for two months under the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief on the North American Station. 


MEDITERRANEAN DESTROYERS REORGANISED.— At the end of October, 
the Admiralty ordered the destroyers in the Mediterranean, formerly known as the 
Seventh Flotilla, to be divided into two flotillas, known as the Seventh and Eighth, 
as follows :—Seventh Flotilla: ‘“ Stuart,” flotilla leader; ‘‘ Shark,” ‘ Sikh,” 
“Sepoy,”’ and “ Trinidad,” 13th Division; “ Tribune,” ‘‘ Senator,” ‘‘ Sparrow- 
hawk,” and “Spear,” 14th Division. Eighth Flotilla: ‘‘ Montrose,” flotilla 
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leader; ‘‘ Tuscan,” ‘‘Sirdar,’’ ‘Sportive’? and “ Splendid,” 15th Division ; 
“ Serapis,”’ ‘‘ Somme,” “‘ Swallow,” and ‘Seraph,’ 16th Division. The “ Dili- 
gence ”’ continued to act as depot-ship for both flotillas 


SUBMARINE DISASTER Funp.—The Admiralty announced early in November 
that a balance of £4,329 18s. 2d., from the fund raised in connection with the loss 
of submarine “ H. 24”’ off Europa Point on March 23rd last, had been forwarded 
to the Royal Naval Benevolent Trust, the authorities of which will administer 
its distribution. The inhabitants of Gibraltar raised £873 for this fund. 


ASCENSION TRANSFERRED.-—On November Ist, the administration of the island 
of Ascension, which for many years had been under the Admiralty, who had main- 
tained a small naval station there with a garrison of Royal Marines, was transferred 
to the Colonial Office. The island now becomes a dependency of St. Helena, the 
Governor of which is also Governor of Ascension. The Colonial Office do not pro- 
pose to maintain a representative of the Crown permanently resident on the island, 
but intend that the Superintendent of the Eastern Telegraph Company’s Station 
there shall be a magistrate for the preservation of law and order. Visits will be 
paid from time to time by the Governor or his deputy. The last Marine Command- 
ant at Ascension was Major Charles A. Tennyson, R.M.L.I., and the other 
naval officers there at the time of the transfer were a captain, R.M.A., and pay- 
master-commander. 


COMMITTEE ON OVERSEEING StaFFs.—On November 3rd, the Admiralty 
appointed a Committee under the presidency of Rear-Admiral B. H. F. Barttelot, 
C.B., M.V.O., to consider and report: (a) whether any avoidable overlapping 
at present exists in the Admiralty overseeing services generally; and (b) what is 
the most effective organisation of these Services, having regard to the need for the 
most stringent economy. The other members of the Committee include Mr. W. 


]. Berry, C.B., Director of Warship Production; Mr. J. S. Barnes, C.B.E. (Assist- 
ant-Secretary, Admiralty); Mr. W. A. T. Shorto, C.B.E. (Head of Civil Estab 
lishments); and Mr. J. Lang, of the C.E. Branch, Admiralty, the last-named 
being Secretary. 


MorE REcRUITING RESUMED.—In November, recruiting was reopened for 
the rating of officer’s cook, fourth class (continuous service), at the rate of eighteen 
men a month, of which four will be entered at Portsmouth, nine at Devonport, 
and five at Chatham. The age limits are 18 to 25, and candidates must be 5 ft. 
3 in. in height, and with 33-in. chest measurement. 


NEw Suprpry Brancu.—On November tioth, the Admiralty announced 
that they had decided that the work of dealing with naval stores in ships fitted 
with central storekeeping should be undertaken by the victualling branch. In 
order to cope with the additional work, the branch will be increased by volunteers 
from other branches, and will be known as the Supply Branch. The titles of the 
new ranks and ratings will be :—Commissioned Supply Officer, Warrant Supply 
Officer, Supply Chief Petty Officer, Supply Petty Officer, Leading Supply Assist- 
ant, and Supply Assistant. Officers and ratings of the Supply Branch will carry 
out both victualling and central storekeeping duties as required. Their rates of 
pay will be the same as those now authorised for the victualling branch, and the 
system of advancement, including promotion to Paymaster-Lieutenant, will be 
generally similar to that now obtaining in that branch. The complements allowed 
are published in A.F.O. 3032/22, wherein it is stated that lamptrimmers as such 
will be eliminated from the complements of ships and establishments already 
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fitted for central storekeeping, all lamps being transferred to the custody of the 
Supply Staff. 

BEeLGium’s UNKNOWN Warrior.—At the burial of the Belgian Unknown 
Warrior in Brussels on November 11th, the British Navy was represented by a 
small contingent of officers and men, who proceeded to Brussels in patrol boat 
“ P. 31,” commazuded by Lieutenant Gordon Steele, V.C. This vessel also attended 
the ceremonies in connection with the opening of the Brussels-Rupel Canal. 


NavaL MemoriAts.—tThe third of the memorials to the Royal Naval Medical 
Service which have been erected at the Royal Naval Hospitals at the three home 
ports was unveiled on the afternoon of November 11th by Surgeon Vice-Admiral 
Sir Robert Hill, Medical Director-General, and dedicated by Archdeacon C. W. 
C. Ingles, Chaplain of the Fleet.—The Royal Naval Division Memorial at Beau- 
court-sur-Ancre was unveiled on November 12th by General Sir Hubert Gough. 
A granite obelisk about 25 ft. high, it stands on high ground in “ no man’s land” 
which still bears traces of the fierce struggle in which the Division was engaged 
on November 13 and 14, 1916, and which ended in the capture of the village. 
The funds for the memorial were provided by Lord Rothermere, whose son, Lieu- 
tenant Vere Harmsworth, of the Hawke Battalion, fell in the action which it com- 
memorates.—Ostend Municipality on November 24th decided to raise a memorial 
to the men of H.M.S. “ Vindictive ’’ who lost their lives in the raid on Ostend 
on May oth, 1918. A portion of the bow of the cruiser, recovered earlier in the 
month by the contractor who was destroying the wreck, will be incorporated in 
the monument. 


SoutH AFRICAN NavaL Force.—In the November issue of the official 
“‘ Navy List,” the ships of the new Naval Service of South Africa were for the first 
time shown separately, following those of Australia, Canada and New Zealand. 
They were headed “‘H.M. Ships transferred to the Service of the Government 
of South Africa.”” In the December “‘ Navy List,’”’ the names of the three vessels, 
the “‘ Crozier,” “‘ Eden,” and “ Foyle,” were shown to have been changed to the 
““ Protea,” “‘ Sonneblom ”’ and “‘ Immortelle ”’ respectively. 


War BapGes ABOLISHED.—On November 24th, the Admiralty notified 
that it had been decided, with the approval of the King, that service chevrons, 
wound stripes, and silver war badges for services rendered were no longer to be 
worn in uniform. Previously by an order of July 5th, 1919, the wearing of these 
decorations on naval uniforms had been optional as from the date of the proclama- 
tion of peace. 

CoastaLt Motor-Boats.—On December Ist, a small number of officers were 
invited to volunteer for duty in coastal motor-boats. They were to be under 
four years’ seniority as lieutenant, to have completed one year’s service as lieutenant ° 
in a seagoing ship and to be recommended by their commanding officers. In 
December there were 31 boats rernaining on the effective list, of which nine had been 
allocated as targets. 


New Martes,~ R.N.—On December 2nd the Admiralty issued the names 
of six lower deck ratings chosen to qualify for commissions as Mates, R.N. These 
were the only ratings so selected during 1922, and included two petty officers, one 
P.O. telegraphist, one leading telegraphist, one leading signalman, and one leading 
seaman. They were to begin the gunnery course at Chatham on January 14th. 


MINESWEEPERS REMOVED.—During November and December the mine- 
sweepers laid up in the Central Reserve at Harwich were removed to Sheerness. 
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The minesweepers “ Melton,” ‘‘ Chelmsford,” and ‘‘ Harpendon’”’ were commis- 
sioned temporarily for towage duties, and paid off on the completion of the transfer. 
The parent ship “‘ Blenheim ’’ was also moved from Harwich to Sheerness. The 
moving of the Central Reserve will save the expense of the towing of the vessels 
between Harwich and Chatham or Sheerness for their periodical refits. 


SUBMARINE MEMoRIAL.—On December 15th, in the absence at Lausanne 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, Rear-Admiral Hugh Sinclair unveiled the 
memorial to officers and men of the Submarine Service who lost their lives in the 
war. It is situated between Waterloo and Blackfriars Bridges, opposite the Temple 
Gardens. The architect is Mr. A. Heron Ryan Tenison, F.R.I.B.A., and the sculptor 
Mr. F. Brook Hitch, R.B.S. The dedication of the memorial was performed by 
Archdeacon C, Ingles, Chaplain of the Fleet. 


MERCANTILE SIGNALLING.—In issuing on 15th December the quarterly 
return of signalling between ships of the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, the 
Admiralty remarked upon the “ considerable increase in the number of exercises 
carried out over and above any previous quarter since this return was instituted.” 
The total number of tests in the quarter ended September 30th, to which this return 
referred, was 1,071, as compared with 582 in the June and 522 in the March quarters. 
The results showed a very high percentage of successes, and it is evident, the 
Admiralty stated, that more interest is being taken now than at any other time 
in the efficiency of signalling between warships and merchantmen. 


NavaL Hospitat CHances.—Gibraltar Royal Naval Hospital was on 15th 
December ordered to be closed. The Military Hospital will in future receive all 
cases of illness or injury, naval and civil, that would have received treatment in 
the Naval Hospital, including cases of injury on duty among Spanish workmen 
that cannot be dealt with at the dockyard surgery. The establishment known as 
the R.N. Sick Quarters, South Queensferry, was on 22nd December ordered to be 
designated “‘ The R.N. Hospital, South Queensferry.” 

New Royat Marine History.—In Fleet Orders on 22nd December, the 
‘ Admiralty announced that an illustrated narrative of the Royal Marines, from the 
earliest times up to the outbreak of the Great War, has been prepared by Colonel 
Cyril Field, R.M.L.I. (Retired), under the title of ‘‘ Britain’s Sea Soldiers.” This 
history is being published in twenty monthly parts, each about 32 pages, the first 
being issued in January. The price for the complete work is £2, but arrangements 
can be made to pay by instalments if the taking of the whole issue is guaranteed. 
Anyone desirous of purchasing this History is asked to communicate with the 
Hon. Treasurer, “‘ Britain’s Sea Soldiers ” Fund, Royal Marine Depot, Deal. 


NAVAL ENGINEERS.—On 15th December, the Admiralty published details of 
a new scheme for the selection of-officers for specialising in engineering and for the 
subsequent training. It comprises the specialisation of officers taking up engineering 
immediately on passing out of the cadets’ training ship, at which stage the engineer 
and the executive officer will finally separate, the former then undergoing a course 
of training in mechanical and electrical engineering extending over a period of four 
years in the Royal Naval Engineering College, Keyham, and H.M.S. “ Vernon,” 
before undertaking duties afloat. 


R.F.R. TRarntnc ResumMED.—In December, the Admiralty notified that the 
training of Royal Fleet Reservists, Classes ‘‘ A” and “ B”’ is to be resumed as from 
9th April, 1923. Training for the financial year 1922-23 was suspended by an order 
of roth February, 1922, in order to effect economy, and in the Navy Estimates 
it was shown that £41,500 was saved by the suspension of drills for the year. 
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FOREIGN NAVIES. 
BRAZIL. 


AMERICAN NAVAL Mission.—The American Naval Mission to Brazil, mentioned 
last quarter, left New York on December 9th for Rio de Janeiro, the State Depart- 
ment having approved its contract. Headed by Rear-Admiral Carl T. Vogelgesang, 
the Mission includes Captains T. A. Kearney, L. M. Overstreet, J. A. Furer, and 
J. J. Cheatham; Commanders R. A. Holmes, A. T. Beauregard, C. C. Gill, W. 
Baggaley, W. O. Spears, A. W. Fitch, P. S. Rossiter, and T. Ellyson; Lieutenant- 
Commanders P. L. Carroll and W. Munroe; and Lieutenant J. D. Pennington. 
There are also about twenty petty officers. It is expected that the Mission will 
be at work in Brazil for two years. 


FRANCE. 

CRUISERS’ VoyaGE.—The cruisers ‘‘ Jules Michelet’ and “ Victor Hugo,” 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Gilly, which are making a nine months’ cruise to the 
*ar East to promote commerce with France, arrived at Melbourne on 27th December, 
and were officially welcomed. Admiral Gilly took the opportunity in interviews 
*to emphasise the point that the main object of the mission is to carry the greetings 
of the French Government and people to the oversea nations which were allied 
with France in the Great War. Though eminent industrial specialists are on board 
to assist in establishing economic contact with the countries visited and to gather 
information useful for trade purposes, yet the idea is not to carry out commercial 
propaganda. “‘ We know,” said Admiral Gilly, ‘‘ that the heart of Australia is 
close to France and we are anxious to express our grateful thanks to the Australian 
people for the aid they rendered to us.” The warships afterwards proceeded to 

Sydney and New Zealand, and then to Japan. 


“FRANCE ”’ CourT-MarTIAL.—At Lorient on 11th December, the court- 
martial on Captain Guy, in connection with the loss of the battleship ‘‘ France ”’ 
on 25th August, was opened. It was concluded on the 13th, and resulted in a verdict 
of acquittal. The President, Admiral Schwerer, addressing Captain Guy, said 
that the court-martial found that he not only did his duty, but more than his 
duty. “ You leave this court,” said the Admiral, ‘‘ with your head high, very high, 
and you carry with you the affection and esteem of all your comrades, to whom 
I am pleased to render publicly, as to you, sincere congratulations.” 


THE WASHINGTON TREATY.—The French Premier, M. Poincaré, announced 
on 22nd December that the Government had decided to ask Parliament to ratify 
the Washington Treaties. There was much in them, he said, that was not acceptable 
to France, but he pointed out that France would be in an impossible position if 
she had to engage in a large programme of shipbuilding for some years. 


FRENCH SUBMARINES.—On 14th December, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
the reporter of the Naval Budget said that the French submarine tonnage in 1922 
was not more than 15,000 tons, as compared with 17,000 tors for Italy, 40,000 
for Japan, 64,000 for Great Britain, and 80,000 for the United States. In the same 
week, the British First Lord, replying to a question in Parliament, said that 
according to the latest information, France had 28 submarines in full commission, 
including nine taken over from Germany. There were also 20 submarines in reserve, 
including one ex-German vessel and one new vessel completing. Six submarines 
of 1,082 tons surface displacement are building in Government yards, and six of 
570 tons in private yards. 
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Navy EstimatEes.—The French Navy Estimates, issued on 30th November, 
amounted, according to a summary in The Times, to 1,125,032,620 f. (£18,750,000) 
for 1923. The Commission on the Naval Budget proposes to reduce this sum by 
82,000,000 f. (£1,366,000)—46,000,000 f. for construction, because the programme 
is not sufficiently advanced to warrant the assumption that all the money demanded 
for 1923 can be effectively spent, and 36,000,000 f. for maintenance, in view of the 
reduction in the cost of coal and oil fuel. The Estimates asamended show an increase 
of only 65,000,000 f. as compared with those of 1922, notwithstanding the fact that 
the sums allotted to naval construction have been increased by 108,000,000 f. 
and for naval aeronautics by 23,000,000 f. as compared with last year. The 
report states that in comparison with the Navy Estimates of 1914, which 
amounted to 641,000,000 f., the present Estimates, leaving out of account 
22,000,000 f. of extraordinary expenditure, have only increased by 58 per cent., 
whereas the general increase in the cost of production is 200 per cent. 


GERMANY. 


TRAINING PRoGRESS.—The most really useful work of the German Navy in 
1922 was in the training cruises of the “ Berlin’’ with young officers and men, 
first in Swedish waters, and afterwards through the Kattegat and Skagerack to 
visit the Norwegian coasts and ports. The ship’s company, including twenty 
officers, three midshipmen, 25 “‘ aspirants ’’ or mates, and five engineers of the same 
class, with about 350 men, were reported to have profited by the experience and 
to have shown much seamanlike quality. The standard of discipline in the German 
Navy is now high ; the dangerous elements, such as caused the mutinies in 1918, 


have been expelled. 
GREECE, 


BritisH Mission RE-APPOINTED.—At the end of October, it was announced 
that the agreement with the Greek Government under which British naval officers 
‘ are lent for training purposes to the Royal Hellenic Navy has been renewed. The 
Mission is at present under Rear-Admiral Aubrey C. H. Smith, C.B., M.V.O., who 
has a staff of nine commissioned and four warrant officers. The Chief of Staff is 
Captain T. E. Wardle, D.S.O., who has the temporary rank of rear-admiral, R.H.N. 
Each member of the Mission holds rank in the Royal Hellenic Navy one step higher 
than that in his own Service. 


ITALY. 


Fire MisHap.—On 11th November, oil floating in the arsenal between the scouts 
‘“‘ Marsala ”’ and “‘ Aquila ’”’ caught fire and the flames spread to other war vessels, 
which were promptly towed out. The damage was confined to the superstructure 
of the vessels, but the dense clouds of smoke caused some alarm. The light cruiser 
‘“‘ Premuda ”’ was in November ordered to Constantinople to join the naval force 


for the defence of the Straits. 
JAPAN. 


FLEET STRENGTH.—The following facts were given in Admiralty replies to 
questions in Parliament during November and December. Japan has now fifteen 
capital ships, of which five are due to be scrapped. She also had four capital ships 
building, of which two had been allocated as aircraft-carriers, and two would be 
scrapped. According to the latest information available at the Admiralty, the 
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present position in personnel is :—officers, 7,739; petty officers and men, 67,714; 
total, 75,453. The total personnel is to be reduced to about 69,000 early in the new 
year, of which between 6,000 and 7,000 will be officers. 


UNITED STATES. 

FLEET REORGANISED.—On 7th December, the Navy Department announced 
a concentration of the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets into one force, to be known as 
the United States Fleet, under Admiral Hilary P. Jones in supreme command, 
with Vice-Admiral E. W. Eberle in command of the Battle Fleet. The Scouting 
Fleet, whose duty in war is to locate the enemy main fleet and later to unite with 
the Battle Fleet to join in action, will be under Vice-Admiral J. D. McDonald; 
and the Control Force, whose duty it is to aid in the seizure of bases and to exercise 
control of the sea once it is gained, will be under a rear-admiral. The Fleet Base 
Force, charged with the defence of such bases as may be established, will be under 
Rear-Admiral J. V. Chase, U.S.N. The object is “‘ that the organisation of the 
United States naval forces afloat should in time of peace be, so far as possible, 
the organisation for war.’’ The general order involved no change of personnel or 
ships already assigned to any duty or station, but was intended to facilitate passing 
from peace to war conditions, and to allow the various units to be trained in peace 
for the duties which they must perform in war. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT.—The annual report of Mr, Denby, the Naval Secretary, 
was issued on 4th December. In regard to new construction, other than capital 
ships, the Secretary says :—‘I feel it my duty to report to you that in certain 
types, such as fast cruisers, aircraft carriers, seagoing submarines, and aircraft, 
the Navy is deficient. It is not my intention this year, having in mind the financial 
condition of the country, to make any recommendations for an increase of the 
Navy, but I recommend that as soon as conditions warrant Congress be asked 
for such an increase as will tend to balance our fleet and keep it the equal of any in 
the world.’’ A feature of the Secretary’s report is the statement that during the 
past year the work of the Navy has been seriously affected by lack of fuel resulting 
from Congressional reduction of the appropriation for this purpose, and that the 
reduction of enlisted personnel to 86,000 “‘ seriously interfered with the operations 
of the fleet.” 

Nava APPROPRIATION BiLt.—Attached to the Naval Appropriation Bill 
which was passed by the House of Representatives on December 18th, was a 
request to President Harding to negotiate with Britain, France, Italy and Japan 
for the holding of a new Naval Armaments Conference to limit the building of vessels 
under 10,000 tons. The Bill calls for an expenditure of about £70,000,000, and an 
enlistment force of 86,000, the same as last year. The officer personnel is 6,615, 
an increase of 255 over the existing number. 








MILITARY NOTES. 





THE ARMY. 
The King has approved the following appointments :— 


Her Majesty the Queen to be Colonel-in-Chief of the 13th/18th Hussars. 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra to be Colonel-in-Chief of the 15th/19th Hussars. 
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Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal to be Colonel-in-Chief of the 4th/7th 
Dragoon Guards. 

Field Marshal his Majesty Albert I., King of the Belgians, to be Colonel-in-Chief 
of the 5th/6th Dragoons. 

General his Majesty Alfonso XIII., King of Spain, to be Colonel-in-Chief of 
the 16th/5th Lancers. 

The King has also approved of Field-Marshal the Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearn, Colonel, Grenadier Guards and Royal Army Service Corps; Colonel- 
in-Chief the Highland Light Infantry, the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, the Rifle Brigade 
(Prince Consort’s Own), and the Royal Army Medical Corps; Personal Aide-de- 
Camp to the King, relinquishing his appointment as Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Inniskillings (6th Dragoons) (in consequence of that regiment being absorbed in 
the 5th/6th Dragoons), and retaining the right to wear the uniform of the 
Inniskillings (6th Dragoons). 


COMMAND CHANGES. 


Lieutenant-General Sir Walter Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., to be 
Quartermaster-General to the Forces, in succession to Lieutenant-General Sir 
Travers E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., who vacates his appointment on 16th 
March, 1923. 

Lieutenant General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., to be Master 
General of the Ordnance, in succession to Lieutenant-General Sir John P. Du Cane, 
K.C.B., on the latter’s appointment to the Western Command. 

General Sir George F. Milne, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., to be General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief the Eastern Command, in succession to General the Lord 
Horne, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., A.D.C., who vacates his appointment on Ist June, 
1923. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Charles H. Harington, K.C.B., D.S.O., to be General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief Northern Command, in succession to Lieutenant- 
General Sir F. Ivor Maxse, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., who vacates his appointment 
on Ist June, 1923. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Walter P. Braithwaite, K.C.B., to be General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief Scottish Command, in succession to General Sir Francis J. 
Davies, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., A.D.C., who vacates his appointment on 
gth June, 1923. 

Lieutenant-General Sir John P. Du Cane, K.C.B., to be General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief Western Command, in succession to Lieutenant-General 
Sir H. de Beauvoir De Lisle, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., who vacates his appointment 
on 1st October, 1923. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Richard C. B. Haking, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., to 
be General Officer Commanding the British Troops in Egypt, in succession to 
General Sir Walter Congreve, V.C., K.C.B., M.V.O., who has been appointed 
to the Southern Command, with effect from 1st April, 1923. 


REGIMENTAL BATTLE Honours. 


The rules for the award of battle honours for the late war, issued in Army 
Order 338 and Army Council Instruction 458 of 4th September, 1922, which were 
published in the Military Notes of this JouRNAL of November last, aroused a feeling 
of dismay among all regiments of the Army, and more particularly among those 
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which had already accumulated a long list of honours for services in the many old 
wars by which the British Empire had been built up and consolidated, for the 
decision was that no regiment should in future have a total of more than twenty- 
four honours emblazoned on the Regimental Colour, whilst a limit of ten honours 
for service in the Great War was put, so that a regiment already possessing the 
official limit would be under the necessity of removing some of the more ancient 
of these honours from its Colour in order to make room for honours gained in the 
late war. Fresh amending instructions have now been issued, as follows :— 


Army Council Instruction 619 of 1922. 


Award of Battle Honours to Regiments and Corps for Services in the Great War. 


The following amendment will be made to A.C.I. 458 of 1922 :— 


For para. 6 substitute— 

6. Regimental Committees, to which a representative of every battalion 
whether still existing or not, must be invited, will be convened by the Colonels 
of Regiments and Corps, to prepare lists of Battle Honours as claimed by the 
Regiment or Corps as a whole, for the purpose of printing in the Army List, and 
further lists showing the ‘‘ Great War ’”’ Honours selected for emblazoning on the 
King’s Colours, Standards and Guidons. 


A.O. 470 
1922 ° 
Battle Honours.—To obviate the necessity of removing honours at present 
emblazoned on the Colours of regiments and corps, His Majesty the King has been 
graciously pleased to approve that the following shall be substituted for sub- 
paragraphs (d) and (f) of paragraph 1 of Army Order 338 of 1922 :-— 


(d) Regiments of cavalry and yeomanry will have emblazoned on their 
standards and guidons Battle Honours earned by them in the Great 
War, up to a maximum of ten, in addition to those already carried. 

Battalions of infantry, Regular, Militia (Special Reserve) and Terri- 
torial, will have emblazoned on their King’s Colour, Battle Honours up 
to a maximum of ten to commemorate their services in the Great War, 
such Honours to be selected by Regimental Committees from the list of 
“Great War’ Honours to be shown in the Army List. The Honours 
emblazoned on the King’s and Regimental Colours will be the same for 
all units comprising the regiment concerned, and will be shown in the 
Army List in thicker type. 4 

(f) Regimental Committees under the Chairmanship of their Regimental 
Colonels, or of representatives to be nominated by their Regimental 
Colonels will be set up to select the Honours for emblazoning on the 
Standards, Guidons and King’s Colours of the regiments concerned. 


The issue of the above amendment to Army Council Instruction 458 of 1922 
has been warmly welcomed throughout the Army. The labours of the regimental 
committees to be convened under the Army Order of September 4th last will 
thus be greatly reduced, for these committees will now only have to decide upon 
the honours to be claimed by the regiments for the services of all its battalions 
from 1914 to 1918. 
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IRELAND. 


The Royal Assent was given on December 5th last to the two Irish Acts of 
the Government giving effect to the Treaty and the Free State Constitution. 
A truce was made in July 1921 between the British troops and the Irish Forces 
who were under arms against the Crown, and a final Agreement come to on 5th 
December of the same year. Since the latter date, when the Garrison in Southern 
Ireland numbered some fifty thousand men, units have been removed from time 
to time to Ulster, Great Britain, and elsewhere. The final evacuation was completed 
on 17th December last, when General Sir Nevil Macready, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Forces in Ireland, together with his Staff and the few remaining 
troops in Dublin, after having handed over the Commander-in-Chief’s residence 
at Kilmainham and the Royal Barracks to General Mulcahy, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Irish Free State Forces and to some of his troops, embarked from 
Dublin Quay en route for their several destinations in England. 

The troops last withdrawn from the Irish Free State have been located as 
follows: 14th and 66th Batteries R.F.A., ist Btn. King’s Own Royal Regiment, 
and ist Btn. Northamptonshire Regiment at Shorncliffe; 1st Btn. Lancashire 
Fusiliers, 2nd Btn. The Loyal Regiment, 2nd Btn. King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry, and 1st Btn. Wiltshire Regiment at Tidworth; znd Btn. the Welch 
Regiment, at Colchester; 2nd Btn. Royal Berkshire Regiment at Devonport; 
2nd Btn. Royal Welch Fusiliers at Pembroke Dock; 17th and 19th Batteries 
at Larkhill; 1st Btn. the Manchester Regiment at Guernsey and Alderney; 
znd Btn. the Green Howards and 2nd Btn. Worcestershire Regiment at Dover; 
1st Btn. Leicester Regiment and 2nd Btn. the Border Regiment at Aldershot; 
znd Btn. Hampshire Regiment at Bordon. 


THE ULSTER COMMAND. 


An Army Order issued on 5th January, 1923, states that the Irish Command 
has been abolished with effect from 17th December last, and that the troops 
remaining in Ireland will be commanded and administered as follows :— 

(1) Ulster will form a separate Command called the Northern Ireland District, 
under a General Officer Commanding, with headquarters at Newtownards. 

(2) Coast defence garrisons of Berehaven and Queenstown will come under the 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Western Command. 

(3) The coast defence garrison of Lough Swilly will be under the General 
Officer Commanding Northern Ireland District for administration, but under the 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Western Command, for all other purposes. 

All questions outstanding in connection with the Irish Command will be dealt 
with by the Irish Command Office, which has been established at the Barracks, 
Hounslow. 

WouND STRIPES. 


An Army Order issued on 7th December, 1922, announces that the wearing 
by soldiers when in uniform of silver war badges, wound stripes, and chevrons 
denoting service overseas, introduced during the Great War, will be discontinued 


forthwith. 
ArMy PAy DURING LEAVE. 


It is provided in an amendment to the Pay Warrant that an officer holding 
a command, or a staff, or an educational appointment if serving in Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, Egypt, and the Near East, Bermuda, or the West Indies, may 
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draw pay during accumulated leave up to a maximum of 122 days for any one 
year, provided the leave taken in that year does not exceed 122 days in the 
aggregate. Similarly, if serving in China, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Iraq, 
Mauritius, or South Africa, or as a Military Attaché, an officer holding a command, 
or a staff, or an educational appointment may draw pay during accumulated 
leave up to a maximum of 183 days in any one year, provided the leave taken 
in that year, together with any taken in the two years preceding it, does not exceed 
183 days in the aggregate. 


FoREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ARMY. 


Courses of study in Chinese, Japanese, and Arabic have been approved for 
permanent Regular officers. The courses will be held at the School of Oriental 
Studies. 

Similarly, courses in Russian have been arranged at King’s College, Strand. 
The object of the courses is to enable officers to master the rudiments of a language 
before proceeding abroad for further study. To be eligible to attend officers must 
be unmarried, under thirty years of age, and hold such records, educational and 
military, as may justify expenditure on this further education. 


TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR CLOCK SYSTEM. 


An Army order states that the method of expressing time by the use of the 
twenty-four-hour clock system will be employed in training manuals and during 
active or training operations. The normal twelve-hour clock system will be 
employed for the times of movements by rail or sea transport and for all purposes 
other than those stated. 


War GRAVES IN EGYPT. 


In connection with the unveiling of the Cross of Sacrifice in Cairo Cemetery 
on Armistice Day by Viscount Allenby, the following statement has been issued 
by the Imperial War Graves Commission : 

There are nine War Cemeteries in Egypt, namely: Cairo (1,928 graves), 
Chathy, Alexandria (2,220 graves), Hadra, Alexandria (1,703 graves), Ismailia 
(335 graves), Kantara (1,726 graves), Minia (81 graves), Port Said (582 graves), 
Suez (305 graves), and Tel-el-Kebir (71 graves). These cemeteries, of which the 
construction is now practically complete, were designed by Sir Robert Lorimer, 
who visited Egypt in 1920 and 1922 for the purpose. The general arrangement 
is the same as in France; each has its Cross of Sacrifice of the same type as that . 
which has become familiar to the public since the King’s visit to Terlincthun and 
other cemeteries in France, and the six largest have also the Great Stone of Remem- 
brance. They also contain a Record House, and are enclosed by walls. The 
horticultural treatment is under the supervision of Mr. T. W. Brown, of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Cairo. 

The individual headstones, of the same type as those in France, are now being 
erected at Ismailia and Tel-el-Kebir; those for the other cemeteries are all in the 
course of manufacture. Each grave will thus be separately marked, and the names 
of all those who lie in these cemeteries will be gathered together in the Cemetery 
Register, which will be published when full particulars have been received from 
the relatives. 
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PURCHASE OF OFFICERS’ CHARGERS. 


An Army Order states that instead of hiring his public charger for general 
purposes, an officer may be allowed to purchase it by instalments, including hire 
and insurance. The instalments will range from {10 to £28, according to the value 
of the horse, and will be spread over a period of four years. At the end of the 
four years the charger will become the officer’s property, subject to the limitation 
that he will be required to retain it with his unit as his private charger for three 
years more. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


For this year the Prince of Wales will be President of the National Rifle 
Association, and Major-General Lord Cheylesmore is continuing as Chairman. 
The Vice Chairman is Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Philip Richardson, late of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers. Colonel Sir Arthur Holbrook, Major Filmer-Bennett 
(of the Royal Marines), and Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred Codrington are additional 
advisers to the Council. 


TERRITORIAL ARTILLERY. 


The Queen as Colonel-in-Chief.—It is announced in the Gazette of 21st 
November, 1922, that the Queen has been appointed Colonel-in-Chief of the 1ooth 
(Worcestershire and Oxfordshire Yeomanry) Brigade, Royal Field Artillery, 
Territorial Army. 


WEST YORKSHIRE REGIMENT. 


Special Distinction for Gallantry in France.—The King has approved of the 
officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the 8th Battalion, 
West Yorkshire Regiment (the Prince of Wales’s Own) being permitted to wear 
in their head-dresses on all ceremonial parades a cockade of the colours of the 
French Croix de Guerre in commemoration of their exploits at La Montaigne de 
Bligny in 1918, for which they were cifé in the Orders of the 5th French Army. 


THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


Proficiency Pay.—It has been decided, states a War Office circular, that 
only embodied service in the Territorial Army or, if acknowledged on enlistment, 
former Colour service in the Regular Army, Royal Marines, Special Reserve, or 
Militia, or active service with a Colonial corps, during which the soldier was paid 
as a man, will count towards the one year’s service required for proficiency pay 
issuable to Territorials during the period of mobilisation and towards the increase 
of pay after two years’ service. 

Prior service with the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force, if acknowledged on 
enlistment, will also count for increase of pay. Soldiers of the Territorial Army 
who are otherwise qualified and eligible for proficiency pay, will not be required 
to be in possession of the 2nd Class Certificate of Education. 


Present Strength 134,000 Officers and Men.—The latest returns of recruiting 
for the Territorial Army show that the number of men finally approved during 
the twelve months ending September 30th last was 40,602. The Northern 
Command heads the list with 9,011, while the Western Command stands second 
with 8,437; the Eastern third, with 6,463; the Scottish fourth, with 6,329; the 
Southern fifth, with 5,861; and the London District sixth, with 4,501. 
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The strength of the Force, exclusive of the permanent staff, on 1st October 
was as follows :— 
Officers, Other Ranks. 
Western Command ... Boe a =e ree 28,838 
Northern . vy oe ep ee 3s) pee 28,600 
Scottish 52 coe Rie oe ae wre 906 19,386 
Southern o rt as Be es es 977 18,791 
Eastern ma ee ae ee oe San 855 18,018 
London District ee ee — ee =e 767 15,100 


Total... is oa a ..» 6,036 128,733 


The total strength is thus 134,769 officers and men. 


GRANTS FOR CADETS WITHDRAWN. 


It is officially announced that the financial support given annually through the 
War Office to the Cadet Force since 1908 is to be withdrawn on 31st March next, 
in consequence of the urgent necessity of effecting reductions in Army expenditure, 
and of concentrating this expenditure on services of direct military value. The 
annual saving to public funds will be approximately £40,000. 

In communicating their decision to the organisations immediately concerned, 
the Army Council express appreciation of the excellent results hitherto secured 
by all interested in cadet training, and trust that the public-spirited and unselfish 
efforts which in the past have been such admirable characteristics of their work, 
may continue to influence and assist the movement. 


History of the Movement.—Cadet units have been in existence in all parts of 
the country for more than forty years, but they had no official recognition till 1908, 
when a Government grant of £5 percompany was made. Nine years later the move- 
ment was placed on a semi-military basis, and a branch was formed in the Territorial 
Directorate of the War Office to deal with it. Under this arrangement the units 
steadily increased, and by 1920 had doubled their numerical strength. 

With the active sympathy of the Home Office and the Board of Education, 
the Force was then placed on a strong civil foundation, the main object in view 
being the making of good citizens with alert minds and sound bodies, strengthened 
through training largely based on games and competitions. An annual grant of 
5s. per cadet was made to each commanding officer for training purposes, and the 
Territorial Army Associations under which units were placed received one shilling 
for each cadet to meet administrative expenses. All units were thus able to 


reckon on a definite income in addition to free arms, camp equipment, and similar _ 


advantages. 

Under this impetus the Force again increased and in 1921 it was consolidated 
and placed on a grant-earning basis, the primary conditions being that a unit must 
have a strength of not less than 30 cadets between the ages of 12 and 18 and be 
pronounced efficient by an inspecting officer. The total cost of the Force has 
recently been about £150,000 per annum. 


DISBANDMENT OF OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS. 


The King has approved, with regret, of the disbandment of the following 
contingents of the Officers’ Training Corps, consequent on the creation of the Irish 
Free State :— 
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Senior Division—Dublin University; Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland; 
Royal Veterinary College of Ireland. 
Junior Division.—Cork Grammar School; St. Andrew’s College; St. Columba’s 
College. 


CANADIAN MILITIA. 


Regimental Alliances.—The King has approved the cancellation of the alliance 
of the North Saskatchewan Regiment, Canadian Militia, to the Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, and the King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry ; 
and of the Regiment being shown in the Army List as allied to the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Regiment (West Riding). His Majesty has also approved the cancellation 
of the alliance of the 1st British Columbia Regiment (Duke of Connaught’s Own) 
Canadian Militia, to the Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort’s Own). 


INDIA. 


GROUPING OF INFANTRY. 


Statement showing the present and proposed numbers and designations of Indian 
Infantry and Pioneer Battalions in Groups and Regiments. 





Present Present designation of outaiiaon ot 


Group. Battalions. Regts 
I 2 3 " 4 


Proposed designation 
of Battalicns, 





INFANTRY, 


62nd Punjabis 
66th “a 
76th ie 
1st Brahmans 
82nd Punjabis 


Ist Punjab 


1-1st Punjab Regt. 
2-Ist 
3-Ist 
4-Ist 
5-1st 


84th a 10-1st 

1-2nd Punjab Regt. 
2-2nd 5 

3-2nd sy 

4-2nd Es 

5-2nd ss 

1o-2nd 


1-67th Punjabis 
69th 


” 





2nd Punjab 


72nd 
Regt. 


74th 
87th 
2-67th 


73rd Carnatic Infantry 1-3rd Madras Regt. 
75th ” 
79th ” ts 
83rd Wallajahbad Light Regt. ) | 4-31 * 
Infantry. 2 (Wallajahbad Light Inf.). 
10-3rd Madras Regt. 


3rd Madras 


86th Carnatic Infantry 
1-4th Bombay Grenadiers. 


ro1st Grenadiers . 
2-4th 4 
(K.E.O.). 


1oznd K.E.O. Grenadiers 


4th Bombay 


Grenadiers. 3-4th “ad 


4-4th ” 
5-4th ” 
10-4th Pa 


108th Infantry 
rogth 4 
112th xs 
113th . 
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Present designation 
of Battalions. 


2 


Proposed 
designation of 
Regts. 

3 


Proposed designation 
of Battalions. 


4 











4 


c 





| 





¢ 








_ 16th as - 


| 2-124th Baluchistan Inf. 


103rd Mahratta Light Inf. 
105th 
troth 
116th Mahrattas” - 

117th Royal Mahrattas 


” 


(114th Mahrattas - 
( 104th Wellesley’s Rifles - 


120th (P.W.O.) Rajputana 
Infantry. 

122nd Rajputana Infantry 

123rd Outram’s Rifles - 


125th Napier’s Rifles 


_13th Rajputs - 


2nd Q.V.O. Rajput Light 


4th P.A.V. Rajputs - 
7th D.C.O. Rajputs 
8th Rajputs - 
11th = - 


1-89th Punjabis - 
goth ” 4 
gist 

g2nd P.W. O. Punjabis 


93rd Burma Infantry 
2-89th Punjabis - 


1-6th Royal Jat Light Inf. 
trgth Infantry - - 


roth Jats - - - 
18th Infantry - 

1-50th Kumaon Rifles 
2-50th 

2-6th Jat Light Infantry 


1-124th D.C.O. Baluchistan 
Infantry. 

126th Baluchistan Infantry 

127th Q.M.O. Baluch Light 


Infantry. 
129th D.C.O. Baluchis - 


130th K.G.O. Baluchis 
(Jacob’s Rifles). 














> 5th Mahratta Lt. 
Inf. 





6th Rajputana 
Rifles. 





wa Rajput < 


J 


> 8th Punjab Regt. < 








oth Jat Regt. -< 


+10th Baluch 











1-5th Mahratta Light Inf. 
2-5th 
3-5th 
| 4-5th 
5th Royal Battalion 5th 
Mahratta Lt. Infantry. 
10-5th Mahratta Light Inf. 





1-6th Rajputana Rifles 
(Wellesley’s). 
2-6th Rajputana Rifles 
(P.W.O.). 
3-6th Rajputana Rifles 
4-6th 
(Outram’s). 
5-6th ™ 
(Napier’s). 
10-6th an 
(Shekhawati). 


I-7th alent Regt. (Q.V.O. 
Light 

2-7th Raye Regt. (P.A.V 

3-7th Rajput Regt. HCO. 

4-7th Rajput Regt. 

5-7th 

1o-7th 


” 


(The Lucknow Regt.). 


1-8th Punjab Regt. 
2-8th 
3-8th 
4-8th 
(P.W.O.). 
5-8th Punjab Regt. (Burma) 


_| 10-8th Punjab Regt. 


1st Royal Battalion 9th Jat 
Regt. (Light Inf.). 

2-9th Jat Regiment 
(Mooltan Battn.). 

3-9th Jat Regt. 

4-9th ” 

1st Kumaon Rifles, 

2nd 

10-9th Jat Regt. 





1-roth Baluch Regt. 
(D.C.O.). 

2-10th Baluch Regt. 

3-10th Baluch Regt. 





(Q.M.O.). 

4-10th Baluch Regt. 
(D.C.O.). 

5-10th Baluch Regt. 
(K.G.O.) (Jacob’s Rifles). 


| |10-10th Baluch Regt. 
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Present designation of 
Battalions. 


2 


Proposed 
designation of 
Regts. 

3 


Proposed designation 
of Battalions. 


4 











14th K.G.O. Ferozepore 
Sikhs. 
15th Ludhiana Sikhs - 





45th Rattray’s Sikhs - 
36th Sikhs - - 
47th D.C.O. Sikhs) - 
| 35th Sikhs - - 
51st P.W.O. Sikhs (F.F.) - 
52nd Sikhs (F.F.) - - 
53rd ” “I 
15 54th ” i * = 
ist Q.V.O. Corps of Guides 
(Lumsden’s) (F.F.). 
2nd Q.V.O. Corps of Guides 
(Lumsden’s) (F.F.). | 
( 55th Coke’s Rifles (F.F.) - 


1-56th Punjabi Rifles (F.F.) 
57th Wilde’s Rifles (F.F.) - 


‘19 58th Vaughan’s Rifles (F.F.) 
59th Royal Scinde Rifles 
(F.F.). 





| 2-56th Punjabi Rifles (F.F.) 


1-19th Punjabis - 
2oth D.C.O. Infantry 
(Brownlow’s Punjabis). 
22nd Punjabis - - 
24th ~ - 
40th Pathans - 
21st Punjabis - 


25th Punjabis 
26th ne 
27th 
28th 
_29th 


” 
” 


30th Punjabis - 
31 st ” aj 
33rd ” be 
gth Bhopal Infantry 
46th Punjabis - 





























>tith Sikh Regt. 4 


{ 12th Frontier 
Force Regt. 


13th Frontier 
Force Rifles. 


>14th Punjab 4 
Regt. 





15th Punjab 
Regt. 


16th Punjab 
Regt. 


! 




















1-11th Sikh Regt. (K.G.O.) 
(Ferozepore Sikhs). 

2-11th Sikh Regt. (Lud- 
hiana Sikhs). 

3-11th Sikh Regt. 

(Rattray’s Sikhs). 

4-I11th Sikh Regt. 

5-11th Sikh Regt. (D.C.O.). 

10-11th Sikh Regt. 


1-12th Frontier Force Regt. 
Regt. (P.W.O.) (Sikhs). 

2-12th Frontier Force Regt. 
(Sikhs). 

3-12th Frontier Force Regt. 
(Sikhs). 

4-12th Frontier Force Regt. 
(Sikhs). 

5-12th Frontier Force Regt. 
(Q.V.O. Corps of Guides). 

10-12th Frontier Force 
Regt, (Q.V.O. Corps of 
Guides). 


‘| 1-13th Frontier Force Rifles 


(Coke’s). 

2-13th Frontier Force Rifles. 

4-13th Frontier Force Rifles 
(Wilde’s). 

5-13th Frontier Force Rifles. 

6th Royal Battalion 13th 
Frontier Force Rifles 
(Scinde). 

10-13th Frontier Force 
Rifles. 


1-14th Punjab Regt. 

2-14th Punjab Regt. 
(D.C.O.) (Brownlow’s). 

3-14th Punjab Regt. 

4-14th 

5-14th 

10-14th 


1-15th Punjab Regt. 
2-15th 

3-15th 

4-15th 

10-15th 


1-16th Punjab Regt. 
2-16th 
3-16th 
4-16th = (Bhopal). 
10-16th Punjab Regt. 
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INFANTRY—cont, 
| 
Present Present designation of d a _— of Proposed designation 
Group. Battalions. Re of Battalions. 
gts. 
I 2 3 4 
37th P.W.O. Dogras - - 1-17th Dogra Regt. 
(P.W.O.). 
XVII. | 38th Dogras” - . - 17th Dogra 2-17th Dogra Regt. 
| | r-41st Dogras - - - 3-17th 
| L2-41st 7 . - -|J 10-17th - 
| 1-39th Royal Garhwal Rifles |” (| 1-18th Royal Garhwal Rifles. 
| 1-18th Royal Garhwal Rifles. 
XVIII. |< 2-39th Royal Garhwal Rifles | }18th Royal Gar-< | 2-18th Royal Garhwal Rifles. 
| | 3-39th Royal Garhwal Rifies | | whal Rifles. | | 3-18th Royal Garhwal Rifles. 
4-39th Royal Garhwal “19 10-18th Royal Garhwal 
Rifles. 
94th Russell’s Infantry - 1} (|1-19th Hyderabad Regt. 
(Russell’s). 
| 96th Berar Infantry - - | 2-19th Hyderabad Regt. 
XIX |< | br th Hyderabad (Berar). 
on™ |’) 97th Deccan munanty -[f'" y Bast 1 3-19th Hyderabad Regt. 
98th Infantry - - | 8*- | | 4-19th Hyderabad Regt. 
g9th Deccan Infantry - | 5-19th Hyderabad Regt. 
95th Russell’s Infantry - |) || 10-r9th Hyderabad Regt. 
(Russell’s). 
( 3-70th Kachin Rifles - 1) | 1-20th Burma Rifles. 
a Burma Rifles - - | | 2-20th a 
Xx. Is? -7oth Hes - - | p2oth Burma 3-20th Burma Ham Kachin) 
| { 4-7oth Chin Rifles - -| Rifles. | | , 20th Burma Rifles (Chin). 
| _5-70th Burma Rifles - | 10-20th Burma Rifles. 
| PIONEERS, 
( 61st K.G.O. Pioneers - } {| 1-1st Madras Pioneers 
1.| ist Madras (K.G.0.). 
‘| ) 64th Pioneers - - a ce Theases 1 1 OO Madras Pioneers. 
| { 81st ie - - - |) 10-1st Madras Pioneers. 
107th Pioneers - - - 1-2nd Bombay Pioneers. 
| | 12th K.I.G. Pioneers - - 2-2nd Bombay Pioneers 
P (Kelat-i-Ghilzie). 
it 128th Pioneers - - |= — = 3-2nd Bombay Pioneers. 
48th Pioneers - - - 4-2nd Bombay Pioneers. 
t21st Pioneers - . - 1o-2nd Bombay Pioneers 
(Marine Battalion). 
| { 1-23rd Sikh Pioneers - ) 1-3rd Sikh Pioneers. 
| | 32nd - 2-3rd 
III. |< 34th Royal Sikh Pioneers - 3rd Sikh 3rd _ Royal Battalion 3rd 
| Pioneers. Sikh Pioneers. 
| | 2-23rd Sikh Pioneers - - 1-3rd Sikh Pioneers. 
Nil| 106th Hazara Pioneers -| 4th Hazara 1-4th Hazara Pioneers. 


Pioneers. 
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MILITARY NOTES I7I 


** COLONEL-COMMANDANT,” AND ‘“‘ COLONEL-ON-THE-STAFF.”’ 


It has been decided that officers will be permitted to use the title of ‘‘ Colonel 
Commandant ” or “ Colonel-on-the-Staff ’”’ only while employed as such, and that 
these titles will be relinquished on retirement or cessation of service. 


SURPLUS CAVALRY OFFICERS. 


The following further orders have been issued in connection with the retirement 
of senior Cavalry Officers who are declared to be surplus to the requirements of the 
Indian Army under the terms of the Royal Warrant :— 

(a) An officer’s service for ordinary pension will be assessed under the ordinary 
rules; that is, increments will be admissible in respect to each completed year 
only, and no account will be taken of an unexpired year. 

(o) The period of full pay leave due to an officer from the date of his embarkation 
or other equivalent date will count as service towards pension. 


INDIAN ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ PENSIONS. 


With reference to paragraph 9 of Army Instruction (India), No. 448 of 1920, 
it has been decided that the revised rates of pension sanctioned for officers of the 
Indian Army in that Instruction and the method of computing those rates shall 
be extended to Royal Engineer Officers serving under the 1904 conditions of service, 
and Royal Artillery Officers selected for continuous service in the Indian Ordnance 
Department, who formerly would have received pensions under the rules laid down 
in paragraphs 719-21, Army Regulations (India), Volume I. The above Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineer Officers shall be allowed to count for Indian service 
out of India to an extent not exceeding five years, and shall be permitted to retire 
after a minimum service of 18 years for an Indian pension. No service rendered 
out of India after an officer has left India finally shall, however, be allowed to count 
for the Indian element. Royal Artillery and Royal Engineer Officers above the 


rank of Lieutenant-Colonel who, on retirement from Indian Service, have qualified 


for an Indian pension, shall receive pensions as for the corresponding ranks of the 
Indian Army, i.e., at a minimum of £800 a year for Colonel. 

Royal Artillery and Royal Engineer Officers who are now in service shall be 
allowed the option, which may be exercised at any time before retirement, of 
electing to serve under the revised rules or of remaining under the existing rules. 


INDIAN ARMY RESERVE. 


The Regulations for the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, now sanctioned, 
arrange to make this Reserve a general one for both British units on the Indian 
Establishment and for the Indian Army itself. There are two classes. The first 
category will be of trained officers available for service in emergency. The second 
will be the older and auxiliary class, who would be called upon as the experienced 
class diminishes. Annual training for young officers will be one month per annum 
with a unit. Older officers will not be required to train every year. 


UNIVERSAL INDIA MEss DREss. 


A universal pattern of mess dress has been authorised for units of the Indian 
Army similar to that already worn by some units. The jacket is of the roll collar 
pattern. Officers will have the whole of 1923 in which to obtain mess dress or alter 
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the pattern now in use to the approved design. If desired the mess dress now in 
use may be retained until worn out. There will be less gold lace, and metal badges 
replace embroidered ones. Cavalry and Infantry dress will be of blue and scarlet 
with the appropriate facings; Supply and Transport, blue and white; Medical 
Service, blue and black, plus scarlet lining; Remounts, blue and yellow; Ordnance, 
blue and scarlet, Cloth in bulk is to be sent to India in order that regimental 
tailors and firms may make up garments there. 


WAZIRISTAN MEDAL. 


Existing rules are to be amended so that the medal with clasp, “ Waziristan, 
1920-21 ”’ will be granted to all officers and men of the Waziristan Force who took 
part in the operations on the Bannu line between the rst October, 1919, and the 
27th November, 1919, both dates inclusive, and the Tank line between the Ist 
October, 1919, and 20th December, 1921, both dates inclusive, 


‘ NEAR EAST, 


Following upon the conference of Allied Generals held at Mudania in October 
last, the whole question of the Turkish sovereignty in Europe, and the freedom of 
the Straits, has been referred to an Allied Conference which has been sitting in 
Lausanne since the middle of November last. The late Sultan, Mohamed VI., 
menaced by the resolution of the Angora Assembly depriving him of his temporary 
sovereignty and threatening him with prosecution for treason, and feeling that 
his life and liberty were in danger, took refuge on a British man-of war at Constanti- 
nople, and was conveyed to Malta, where he has been living under British protection. 
The Grenadier Guards were responsible in Constantinople for his safety, and possibly 
preserved that Prince from the fate customarily associated with deposed Sultans 
and Caliphs in Constantinople and Baghdad. There is one precedent for such action 
by the Guards of one sovereign for the benefit of another sovereign in the latter’s 
own capital, viz. in 1688, when the Dutch Guards of the Prince of Orange relieved 
the Coldstream on duty at Whitehall round King James II. On November 2oth 
last, the Grand National Turkish assembly at Angora elected His Highness Abdul 
Medjid, cousin of Mahommed VI., to the Caliphate, in place of the late Sultan, 
who was deposed on leaving the country. Meanwhile the British Forces in and 
around Constantinople and on the Asiatic side of the Straits remain at their stations, 
together with Allied troops as well, under the supreme command of Lieut.-General 
Sir Charles Harington. On January 5th last the ex-Sultan left Malta in a British 


man-of-war en route to Mecca, there to take up residence. Meanwhile the Allied . 


Conference has been regularly sitting at Lausanne, but had not come to a final 
conclusion at the time of going to press. There will be no evacuation of the British 
Force now in Constantinople and at the Dardanelles until a settlement has been 
reached with the Turks. \ 


} 


AFGHANISTAN. 


Conscription.—The requisite machinery has been created for comman- 
deering the military services of all males, of whom a roll is to be kept by 
the civil authorities, from whom the army will draw man power as needed. 
Exemption, however, is purchasable at three rupees. 
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FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 


Owing to the failure on the part of Germany to carry out obligations under 
the Treaty of Versailles, especially in the matter of paying the indemnities due to the 
Allies, the French, aided by the Belgians, took firm action, and dispatched a force 
of some 50,000 troops of all arms to occupy the rich German coal-producing district 
of the Ruhr. French troops entered Essen on the morning of 11th January last, 
and with some Belgian detachments occupied the whole region between the town 
and the Rhine. General Degoutte, Commander-in-Chief of the French Army 
of Occupation on the Rhine, has issued a proclamation, pointing out that there 
is no need for the disturbance of the normal life of the community, but giving 
warning that opposition to the French occupation will be met by all necessary 
coercive neasures, 


RUSSIA. 
THE Rep Army. 


Conscription to be vevived.—Under the Vsyovobuch, or Scheme of General 
Military Education for the Young, every Russian of 18 and more was expected 
to attend voluntary drill and voluntary physical exercise three times a week three 
hours at a time—that is nine hours a week. All Russia was divided into districts, © 
and in each district there was a Sports Director, who was more often White than 
Red, having been chosen simply for his skill as an athletic instructor. 

To watch him there was always a politruk (contraction of two Russian words 
meaning political director), just as, in the army, every colonel is watched by a political 
commissary. The athletic instructor performed the usual work of an athletic 
instructor, while the politruk carried on Communist propaganda, gave lectures, 
and saw that the instructor did not indulge in any counter-revolutionary propaganda. 

For some months the scheme went well, because those in charge of it were 
allowed to punish by fines and imprisonment those who failed to attend or broke 
any other rule. 

Immediately afterwards an order came from the Soviet Government forbidding 
those in charge of the Vsyovobuch to punish delinquents and commanding them 
only ‘‘to use soft words”! The result was that throughout Russia the attendance 
at these parades fell enormously. In one district 100 lads used to turn up where 
1,000 should have been present; but nevertheless this force was continued for two 
years. 


Compulsory Service.—It is expected that in a few months (unless the Poles 
agree to partial disarmament) the Soviet Government will re-establish universal 
military training for from three to five years on exactly the old basis which obtained 
under the Czar, for their scheme of a citizen army on the Swiss model has proved 
a fiasco. 

In the Regular Army punishment has not been abolished, with the result 
that discipline is good, and the Russian soldier goes about his work under the 
Republic as unconcernedly as he went about it under the Czar. 

Though nearly all the officers now employed are old Regular officers, there is 
no fear of their ever obtaining sufficient influence over their soldiers to overthrow 
the Bolshevist Government, which still maintains an army of some 800,000 men. 

The Red Army has recently carried out winter manceuvres on a large scale 
and with a great deal of secrecy on the Polish frontier west of Kieff. The Cavalry 
marched as a rule some forty miles a day, and the Artillery, Intantry, Sappers, 
and Detachment of Ski did very well. 
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THE CADET SYSTEM IN THE DOMINIONS. 


IN view of the interest created in the following subject by the Lecture 
published in this issue of the JOURNAL, and the War Office decision 
announced in the “ Military Notes,” the following information as to 
the Cadet movement in the British Dominions seems worthy of record :— 


1, CanaDA.—The Cadet system is organised on a voluntary basis. Cadet 
Corps comprise junior cadets (12 to 14 years of age) and senior cadets (14 to 18 
years of age). The number enrolled and under training on 31st March, 1921, was 
81,403, organised into 713 Cadet Corps, comprising 1,627 companies and by 
October, 1921, the strength had risen to 86,000. In addition to ordinary barrack 
square drill, the training comprises musketry, physical training and signalling. 
Cadet camps were held in 1920 for the first time since 1914 and the number of 
camps was increased in 1921. There is an Inspector-General of Cadets appointed 
by the Minister of Militia, and any Corps reported on as inefficient is disbanded. 
The amount appropriated by Parliament for Cadet Services in the year ended 
31st March, 1921, was increased from £100,000 to £390,000. 


2. AUSTRALIA.—Cadet training is compulsory. All boys on attaining the age 
of 12 have to be registered and they undergo cadet training at school, but the 
responsibility for this does not lie with the Department of Defence. In March 
of the year in which a boy attains 14 years of age, he has to register again and 
he is then trained as a senior Cadet. Senior Cadets are trained in battalions, 
which are definitely affiliated to the battalions of the Citizen Force, the object of 
the training being, first, to give the boys sound physical training and, secondly, to 
give them an introduction to military work. Owing to financial stringency, 
youths of 14 and 15 at present are only required to register and training is 
confined to the 16 and 17 year old lads. The training is restricted to 64 hours 
per annum, none of which is done in camp—four whole days, 12 half days, 24 
night drills. 

The number of senior Cadets in 1920 was 118,505, out of a total population of 
under 5,300,000. 


3. NEw ZEALAND.—Cadet training is compulsory. All boys have to register 
on attaining the age of 14, and are trained as senior cadets until the age of 18. 
All those who live within half an hour’s journey of a drill centre (of which there 
were 187 in the Dominion) must perform annually 50 drills, attend 6 half-day 
parades, and complete a course of musketry. Cadets in each area are organised 
into battalions. During the year 1920-21 out of nearly 11,400 boys registered, 
nearly 10,000 were posted to Cadet units. Nearly 23,600 Cadets received training 
in that year out of a total population of under 1,300,000. 


4. SourH Arrica.—Cadet training is not compulsory, but in districts 
where facilities can be provided, all boys between their 13th and 17th year may 
be required to undergo annually, subject to their parents’ consent, a prescribed 
course of cadet training, ineluding musketry. The training includes a course 
of musketry and camps have regularly been held since 1917, except in the 
Kimberley District, where the distance to be travelled by Cadets is too great. 
Where no facilities for training exist, lads may join rifle associations as Cadet 
members. 

The number of Cadets in 1921 was 973 officers, 35,137 other ranks, out of a 
total population of under 1,500,000. 

















ROYAL AIR FORCE NOTES. 





The outstanding features of the past quarter from an Air Force point of view 
have been the Near Eastern Crisis, and the taking over of the command of the 
Forces in Izaq by Air-Vice-Marshal Sir John Salmond. This is the first time that 
an Air Officer has assumed command of the entire garrison of a country. Since 
the last Air Force Notes appeared in the JourNnaL the Air Ministry has become 
primarily responsible for the defence of the British Isles against air attacks. The 
normal training and co-operation work of units working with the Navy and Army 
has been considerably curtailed by the despatch of air units to the Near East in 
the middle of September. Prior to this, a considerable amount of useful work 
had been carried out. Earlier in the year, on the provisional formation of the 
Irish Free State, two squadrons that were then stationed in Ireland were 
withdrawn; in June, however, owing to the activities of the Free State troops 
on the Ulster Frontier, No. 2 Squadron was despatched by air to Aldergrove; but 
was withdrawn in October, with the exception of one flight. The flight at Collins- 
town was closed down in November, and December has seen the entire withdrawal 
of Air Forces from Southern Ireland, concurrently with British troops, on the 
definite establishment of the Irish Free State. The Irish Government has formed 
a small Air Force of its own and has received advice from the Air Ministry as to 
its equipment. In the Mediterranean many interesting long distance flights have 
been carried out in addition to the ordinary Naval co-operation work. The 
situation has been quiet in Egypt, but units have been despatched from there to 
reinforce the Near Eastern Command. In Iraq operations have been carried out 
more or less continuously, and have almost invariably achieved their object. In 
India operations have been carried out with the force sent to occupy the Razmak 
Plateau in Central Waziristan. It is hoped that the adoption by the Indian 
Government of Sir John Salmond’s recommendations, and the removal of the 
embargo on aeroplane spares and stores will see the Royal Air Force in India 
equal in efficiency to other commands by the close of the coming year. 


COMMANDS AND APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL NOTES, 


Several important appointments have been notified recently in addition to 
that of Air-Vice-Marshal Sir John Salmond to the Iraq command, which is 
commented on elsewhere. 

Firstly, it is gratifying to know that the King has been pleased to grant a 
commission, as Group Captain, to the Prince of Wales. The Prince has always 
taken a keen interest in air matters and has done quite an amount of flying 
himself. 

Air-Vice-Marshal P. W. Game, C.B., D.S.O., has proceeded to India to take 
over the command of the Air Force in that country in succession to Air Commodore 
T. I. Webb-Bowen. This is in accordance with Sir John Salmond’s recommendation 
that the status of the A.O.C. in India should be raised to that of an Air Vice- 
Marshal. Air Commodore E. A. D. Masterman, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., A.F.C., is 
appointed to command No. 7 Group in succession to Air Commodore L. E. O. 
Charlton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., who is proceeding to Iraq as Chief Staff Officer. 
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A revised organisation of the Air Ministry came into being in August, the 
effect of which was to give the Director of Personnel a seat on the Air Council 
as Air Member for Personnel. The Directorates of Training and Organisation, 
and Equipment were reorganised, Equipment being transferred to the Air Member 
for Supply and Research, Organisation from the C.A.S. to the A.M.P., and Training 
being organised as a Directorate of Training and Staff Duties under the C.A.S. 
The Director of Operations and Intelligence became, in addition to his ordinary 
duties, Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, and although he has not a seat on the Air 
Council, he attends its meetings and represents the Chief of the Air Staff in his 
absence. Under the new organisation Air Commodore T. C. R. Higgins, C.M.G., 
became Director of Training and Staff, Duties. Air Commodore D. Le G. Pitcher, 
C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., Director of Equipment. The remaining appointments, 
i.e., Air Member for Personnel, Air Member for Supply and Research and Deputy 
Chief of the Air Staff, being held respectively by Air Vice-Marshal O. Swann, C.B., 
C.B.E., Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., and Air 
Commodore J. M. Steel, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

In August last 23 cadets successfully completed the course at the R.A.F. 
Cadet College, Cranwell, passing their examinations and qualifying as pilots. In 
December last a further 16 cadets passed out successfully. These officers receive 
permanent commissions as Pilot Officers. Cadetships have been awarded to 
three of the boy mechanics who have been under training in the Boys’ Wing at 
Cranwell. 

During 1922 twenty airmen completed their training as_ pilots. These 
Airmen Pilots are the first trained since the Armistice and they have now been 
posted to Service Squadrons of the R.A.F. at home and abroad. 


SHORT SERVICE COMMISSIONS—PERIOD OF SERVICE ON THE ACTIVE LIsT. 


The Treasury have granted a continuation of the authority granted for twelve 
months from 7th July, 1921, whereby the Air Council may at their discretion allow 
certain selected officers holding Short Service Commissions (other than Medical 
officers and Chaplains) to extend their service on the active list to 5, 6 or 7 years. 

The Treasury requested that in 12 months’ time a report be rendered on the 
position and the use made of the authority. 


Royat Arr Force ENSIGN. 


The Governor-General of the Commonwealth of Australia has asked that 
permission may be granted for the Royal Australian Air Force to use, without 
difference, the Royal Air Force Ensign. The Colonial Office has been informed 


that the Air Council welcome this suggestion. 


Tours oF Duty ABROAD. 


The normal tour of duty abroad for airmen has been fixed at 5 years 
(excluding the period allowed for necessary travelling). The first two years will 
be spent in Iraq, from whence airmen will, in the ordinary course, be transferred 
to India, Egypt or Palestine to complete their period of duty abroad. 

This scheme is to be applied to officers as far as practicable, except that 
officers will complete their tour in Egypt, Palestine or the Mediterranean, the 
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requirements of India being met by posting officers there for five years’ service, 
if possible. Seconded or short service officers with only three years to serve, when 
posted to Iraq, will, however, remain there for the whole of that period. 


Near East Crisis. 


Early in September the situation arising out of the Turkish victories in Asia 
Minor, with its consequent threat to the security of the Dardanelles, necessitated 
the despatch of air units to that area, At that time the only aircraft on the spot 
were the seaplanes carried in H.M.S, ‘“‘ Pegasus,’’ and until the arrival of rein- 
forcements all reconnaissances which were required, both by sea and by land, 
were carried out by them. The first aircraft reinforcements to go were sent out 
in H.M.S. “‘ Argus.’’ . These consisted of a flight of No. 203 Squadron Fleet- 
fighters, from Leuchars, N.B., some spare Fairey seaplanes for the Flight already 
out there in H.M.S, “ Pegasus,” and a Flight of Fairey seaplanes from 267 Squadron 
which were picked up at Malta em route. The “‘ Argus” arrived in the Straits 
on September 25th. An aerodrome was established ashore at Kilia Leman on the 
Gallipoli peninsula, near Maidos, and the Flight of fighters were flown off and 
worked from it. A temporary shore seaplane base was also established, from which 
the seaplanes of 267 Squadron worked. 

In the meantime 208 Squadron (Bristol Fighters) and one Flight of 56 Squadron 
(Snipes) were being embarked in the first available ship in Egypt, and sailed from 
Alexandria on September 26th. They arrived at Constantinople on September 
30th and, in spite of the lack of landing facilities and trouble with the ship’s crane, 
the first aeroplane was in the air on October 2nd. Group Captain P. F. M. Fellowes, 
D.S.O., who had been appointed Senior Air Force Officer, Constantinople, had left 
Egypt previously by another route and arrived in Constantinople on September 
28th, and R.A.F. Headquarters were established at G.H.Q. On the same date 
the R.A.F. troopship ‘‘ Braemar Castle ’’ arrived with 1,000 Air Force officers and 
men on board, She had been on her way to Basrah with reliefs for the R.A.F. 


garrison in Iraq and had been diverted at the request of General Harington, The 
personnel were disembarked and marched through the streets of Constantinople, 


creating a very favourable impression, Afterwards they were used for various 
military duties until the arrival of Army reinforcements from home, and when the 
situation eased they were released and continued their voyage to Iraq. 

Three more squadrons were sent out from home, No. 4 Squadron (Bristol 
Fighters) in H.M.S. “ Ark Royal,” No. 25 Squadron (Snipes) and No, 207 Squadron 
(D.H. 9A’s) in ordinary transports, The great advantages of specially designed 
aircraft carriers for transporting squadrons on such occasions were very clearly 
demonstrated. When stowed in an ordinary ship an aeroplane has to be completely 
dismantled and the various delicate parts carefully packed in cases. In an air- 
craft-carrier, however, it is only necessary to take off the wings to facilitate stowage, 
in which case the aircraft can be in action in a very short time after arrival. In 
this case the “‘ Argus ’’ was most useful, as not only was she able to disembark 
her own aeroplanes, but when the “ Ark Royal” arrived she went alongside the 
“ Argus’ and transferred No. 4 Squadron, who erected their Bristol Fighters 
on the flying deck and flew off to the aerodrome at Kilia, The “ Ark Royal” 
was designed as a seaplane carrier; she was, in fact, the first ship definitely designed 
as such to be commissioned, and although she has a small flying-off deck it was 
impracticable to erect and fly off her own machines. No. 25 and No. 207 Squadrons 
arrived on October r1th, but, owing to the change in the situation caused by the 
signing of the Mudania convention, they did not commence disembarkation until 
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the 17th. Disembarkation was slow owirg to lack of quay space, rolling stock 
and facilities for handling the heavy aeroplane packing cases, and also by very 
bad weather. The squadrons were ready for action, however, by November 5th. 

The weather throughout has been unusually bad for the time of year, gales 
and very heavy rain making conditions very trying and causing considerable damage 
to machines, Temporary hangars and tents were frequently blown down and the 
rain turned the aerodromes into veritable quagmires. In addition, low clouds, 
mist and high winds made conditions unfavourable for flying. In spite of this 
a large number of reconnaissance flights were carried out. 

On the 21st November, in order to celebrate the opening of the Lausanne 
Conference, a demonstration was carried out over Constantinople, 51 machines, 
representing all types in the area, taking part and flying in a series of formations. 

Early in December the aerodrome at Kilia had to be abandoned owing to the 
unusual weather. An aerodrome had already been selected at Kilid Bahr and this 
had to be resorted to. It is on higher ground than Kilia and the surface is likely 
to withstand the worst weather, but it is more exposed and is often in the clouds, 

It is not generally recognised how much work is involved in movements of 
squadrons on such a scale as was necessary in these operations. Few people who 
have not had actual experience realise that a squadron consists of more than so 
many aeroplanes and a handful of officers and men. The scale of spares necessary 
to keep the aeroplanes of a squadron in commission varies to a large extent accord- 
ing to types used, but it must be remembered that an aeroplane is a very delicate 
piece of machinery, and not only is a large stock of spares of all descriptions 
necessary, but, in addition to the ordinary establishment of aeroplanes, complete 
spare machines have to accompany a squadron. These have to be very carefully 
packed, in large cases which require man-handling on arrival at their destination. 
Petrol and oil stores have to be established and these are bulky affairs, Then it 
has to be remembered that the personnel of the squadron consists mostly of 
highly skilled airmen, who, in addition to getting their stores ashore, have to erect 
their aeroplanes with the greatest possible speed in order to carry out the normal 
functions for which they exist. 


Navat Co-oPERATION.—Early in August bomb-dropping trials were carried 
out against H.M.S. “Agamemnon.” These trials are part of the annual training 
of the Air Force and serve not only as training for the personnel but as tests of 
new or improved instruments, The bombs, weighing about 9 Ibs, each and designed 
to throw off a puff of smoke on contact, were dropped from heights varying from 
8,000 feet by the heavy bombing planes to “ point blank” about 200-300 feet 
by the single-seater fighters, The ‘“‘ Agamemnon” was under wireless control. 
Satisfactory results were achieved, particularly in the “ point blank ’’ bombing. 
The practical lessons learnt in these trials were extremely valuable and it is hoped 


that their application may lead to improved methods and results in future opera-- 


tions, The first day’s trials were witnessed by the foreign attachés and the Press. 

During August and the first half of September four flying boats of an experi- 
mental nature proceeded from Grain on a cruise in the Channelas far west as the 
Scillies. Although bad weather marred the whole cruise, much valuable experience 
was gained. The new floating dock for flying boats, which was designed by the 
Admiralty for the Air Force, proved itself to be of great value. H.ML.S. ‘‘ Ark 
Royal ” acted as parent ship to the seaplanes during the cruise. 

The usual aircraft co-operation with the Fleet during gunnery and fleet exer- 
cises has been carried out, including several practice torpedo attacks, 

In the Mediterranean during the past year the flying boat unit at Malta has 
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carried out 20 long distance oversea flights, comprising a total of 232 hours’ flying 
time. On all these flights the boats have been moored out on reaching their des- 
tinations and the crews slept on board at night. Among other places visited 
during these flights may be mentioned Constantinople, Athens, Naples, St. Raphael, 
Gibraltar, Bona, Tunis, Bizerta, Tripoli. Apart from their training value, these 
flights provide unrivalled experience in the maintenance of flying boats under Service 
conditions, besides showing the flag, and stimulating the esprit de corps of the 
personnel engaged. In spite of the fact that the flying boats used are of wartime 
construction and have seen a great deal of service, only one boat has been lost, 
and that was caused by a gale after a forced landing had been effected. 


NOTES ON CIVIL AVIATION. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Reorganisation of Air Lines,—The principal lessons of 1922 were, first, that 
the short air routes to the nearer European capitals, must without delay be 
extended to places farther afield in order that the saving of time effected by aircraft 
may be counted in days rather than hours; secondly, that at the present stage 
competition between the British air transport companies is ruinous in practice even 
if good in principle, 

Consequently, towards the end of the year just past a reorganisation of the 
British air lines took place with the object of giving the operating companies room 
for immediate expansion and removing the competition between them which 
had proved a hindrance rather than a help. The three companies concerned, 
Handley Page Transport, Ltd., Instone Air Line, Ltd., and Daimler Hire, Ltd., 
which had hitherto run competitive services on the London-Paris route, were 
given separate routes, each opening a zone for extension. These routes were :— 

(1) Manchester-London-Amsterdam, for extension to Hamburg, Berlin and 

beyond, 
(Daimler Hire, Ltd.) 

(2) London-Brussels-Cologne, for extension to the Balkans and Con- 

stantinople, 
(Instone Air Line, Ltd.) 
(3) London-Paris, for extension to Switzerland, Italy and beyond, 
(Handley Page Transport, Ltd.) 


At the same time the system of allocating the subsidy was changed by 
substituting a lump sum payment as remuneration for a certain number of efficient 
flights, for the old system of payment according to revenue and traffic, (The 
old system, it should be explained, was founded on an expectation of a large increase 
in traffic, which was not fulfilled, although the traffic in 1922 was nearly double 
that in 1921). 

Plans are nearing completion for certain extensions to the British lines in the 
forthcoming year, but at the time of writing it is impossible to say which new 
routes are to be opened. 


BELGIUM. 


Up to the present, civil air transport in Belgium has been conducted on an 
experimental basis under a consortium of Belgian bankers and business men 
known as the “ Société (or Syndicate) nationale pour l’Etude des Transports 
aériens—SNETA,” 
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The purpose of this body was to determine whether air transport could be 
developed as a business and national asset and, if so, to ascertain which tours 
would be most suitable for commercial operation. 

After two years’ experience with air lines in Europe and the Belgian Congo 
the SNETA was so satisfied with the results that it has invited the Government 
to join it in founding a national company, equal shares being held by the com- 
mercial element on the one hand and by the Governments of Belgium and the 
Belgian Congo on the other. This proposal has been approved by the Belgian 
Cabinet and submitted to Parliament. 

The Company would be entitled, the “ Société anonyme belge d’Exploitation 
de la Navigation aérienne—SABENA,” and upon its formation the SNETA 
would be dissolved. 

A subsidy would be granted by the Belgian Government in the form of a 
guarantee of any deficit up to a fixed maximum incurred by the Company, The 
maximum liability of the Government under this guarantee during the next five 
years is set at— 


1923 Bs ve “pe eis +» 2,400,000 frs. (£96,000 at par). 
1924-1927 is Bee = .++ 3,100,000 frs, (£124,000 at par). 


In addition, the Government of the Belgian Congo would pay up to 
1,500,000 frs. (£60,000 at par) per annum for the transport of mails and official 
matter by the Kinshasa-Stanleyville air line. 

In regard to aircraft construction, Belgium, at the end of the war, was 
entirely dependent on foreign countries for supplies of aircraft and the SNETA, 
therefore, included in its programme the foundation of an aircraft factory. 

Its efforts in this direction have again shown the important place that is 
given to aviation in Belgium, the leading business men in industries related to 
aircraft construction having combined to establish a Company called the ‘‘ Société 
anonyme belge de Constructions aéronautiques—SABCA,” which has received 
from the Government a five years’ contract for aircraft to the minimum value of 
six million francs yearly. 


FRANCE. 


More than 5,000 miles of air routes were in regular operation by French Com- 
panies during the course of 1922, and the French air line system is by far the most 
extensive in existence. 

It is the aim of the French Government to create a huge air merchant service 
which would have the utmost value both commercially and as a reserve to the 
Military Air Service. With this object in view a large sum is devoted each year 
to subsidies to air transport enterprises. In 1922 the Vote for subsidies amounted 
to 45,382,000 francs (£1,815,000 at par), while in 1923 a grant of 47,328,000 francs 
is proposed (£1,913,000 at par). 

In France, as elsewhere, it is now being realised more and more clearly that 
long-distance international lines are all-important. France has already to her 
credit the organisation of a trunk air line from Paris to Constantinople, with a 
branch to Warsaw, and another from Toulouse to Casablanca (Morocco). 

These lines, though the longest yet attempted in European countries, are 
regarded only as a nucleus. In 1923 it is proposed to operate a daily service on 
the Paris-Constantinople route and, if circumstances permit, to inaugurate an 
extension to Batoum, while the branch to Warsaw is destined to be continued 


ultimately to Russia. 
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The line to Casablanca will be extended in 1923 to Dakar in French Senegal 
and ultimately, if possible, to South America. 

France is placing great reliance on air communication as a means of opening 
up her North African colonies. Already Morocco is linked with Algeria by a line 
running between Casablanca, Fez and Oran, and Algiers is linked with Biskra. 
Further interconnection is proposed and two new links with France are in course 
of evolution, one a seaplane service between Marseilles and Algiers, connecting 
at Marseilles with an aeroplane service to Paris, Brussels and London, and the 
other a seaplane service between Antibes and Tunis. The first stage of this latter 
service, as far as Ajaccio, Corsica, is already in operation. 

France, too, is making great efforts to gain technical supremacy in aeronautics 
and to build up a strong aircraft industry. While at present there is not much to 
show in the direction of technical progress, the money spent is certain to have a 
stimulating effect. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Torpedo-plane operations were carried out by the United States Naval Air 
Service last September, Early in August it was definitely decided that these opera- 
tions should take place, and a concentration of torpedo-planes at Hampton Roads 
commenced, After several postponements the date of the exercise was fixed for 
the 27th September. 

The fleet attacked consisted of three battleships of the Atlantic Fleet of which 
one, U.S.S, ‘‘ Arkansas,” was earmarked as the target ship. The other two were 
U.S.S. “‘ Wyoming,” flying the flag of Rear-Admiral J. C. Macdonald and the 
U.S.S. ‘“ North Dakota.” Zero hour was fixed at ogoo. At o500 the fleet was 
ordered to put to sea and steam N.E. at full speed until attacked by the aircraft. 
The semi-rigid airship C. 7, with an escort of reconnaissance machines, was ordered 
to proceed and locate the enemy fleet at as nearly as possible zero hour. Having 
located the fleet it was to communicate by W/T with the torpedo aircraft base 
at Hampton Roads. The attacking aircraft consisted of two squadrons, each 
of 9 type P.T. seaplanes, There was no wind, the sea was calm and the visibility 
extreme. At 0920 the reconnaissance aircraft reported the fleet to be some 90 
miles out to sea, steering N.E. The attacking aircraft was first sighted by the 
fleet at 1018, but there is no record of the exact time that the attack developed. 
The fleet altered course to keep the aircraft astern. The latter kept together 
until within about 2-3000 yards of the fleet, when they divided in order to attack 
from both sides, On observing the intention of the aircraft the fleet «'tered course 
8 points and then manceuvred independently. All the seaplanes discharged their 
torpedoes, which, with one exception, ran successfully. Seven hits were obtained 
on the “ Arkansas,’”’ both the other ships being narrowly missed by shots aimed 
at the “‘ Arkansas.” The flagship signalled to the Navy Department that the exer- 
cise was completed at 1117 hours, one hour after the torpedo aircraft was sighted. 

Admiral Moffat, Chief of the Navy Air Service, expressed the opinion that the 
bomb is likely to become a more effective weapon against a warship than the torpedo, 
and that the only means of protecting a fleet is by shipboard combat planes, for 
which reason he intends to carry on equipping all warships, including destroyers, 
with a catapult, For destroyers a small aeroplane not exceeding 1,000 lbs. weight 
will be used. He also stated that he already had such respect for modern aerial 
attack that he would not venture with a fleet of warships to-day within range of 
enemy aircraft without adequate shipboard fighting planes. 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIER “ LanGiEy.’’—The U.S.S, “ Langley” was completed 
about the middle of September. After completing her sea tests she was based on 
Hampton Roads for landing and flying off experiments. About the 15th of October 
a machine was successfully flown off her and on 28th October Lieut.-Commander 
Chevalier made a successful deck landing in a 30-mile wind while the ‘‘ Langley ” 
was steaming at 6 knots. The arresting gear pulled the machine up in 25 feet. 
This is the first time that an American pilot has landed on the deck of a moving 
ship, 

The ‘‘ Langley ’’’ will probably remain at Hampton Roads for some months 
while further experiments are carried out, as the results obtained are likely to in- 
fluence the constructional details of the two battle-cruisers which are being con- 
verted into aircraft carriers, Later the “‘ Langley ’’ is destined for the Pacific 
Fleet. 


THE PuLitzER TropHy.—The Pulitzer Trophy was won on 14th October 
by one of the two Curtiss machines entered by the Army, the other was second. 
Third and fourth places were gained by the two Curtiss machines entered by the 
Navy. 

Of 15 starters, 12 completed the course of five laps round a 50 kilometre 
course (total distance, 155°34 miles), The first machines were fitted with 12- 
cylinder Curtiss C.D.12 engines of 375 h.p. . The third and fourth with Curtiss 
D.12. of 400 h.p. None of these machines were of Service types, but were purely 
“speed ’’ machines. The race was won at an average speed of 206 miles per hour. 

The outstanding feature of the race was the failure of the Wright-Hispano 
engine. Five were entered and only two finished the course. All the machines 
failing to complete the course were fitted with these engines, This is particularly 
interesting as the engine is a Service type. 

An eyewitness of the race stated that he attributed the victory of the Curtiss 
to the extraordinary ability of the pilots to execute vertical turns without loss of 
speed. He stated that these two machines after executing vertical turns were 
observed to fly straight for at least a mile in the vertical position and supported by 
the side of the fuselage. 

The American public evidently take much interest in this form of amusement 
as there were upwards of 100,000 persons present. 

New Heavy BomBiInG MACHINE.—A very large bombing triplane, known as 
the “‘ Barling Bomber,” has been built for the Army Air Service by the Whitteman 
Aircraft Corporation of Hazbrouk Heights, New Jersey. The machine has been 
built for experimental purposes in order to obtain information for the design and 
construction of similar types, Its characteristics are as follows :— 


Engines ... <2 és oa .-- 6-400 h.p, Liberty. 

Span ~ Sag se ae ~-» , 420 fect, 

Length ... ie ee - oo. 165 feet. 

Height... ved = sop .-. 28 feet, 

Chord a cae ae ies .... Upper and lower wings, 14 feet. 
Centre wing, 10 feet. 

Diameter of fuselage _ ... a ose, OERet, 

Weight... fee ore ope ... 20 tons 

Bomb load ie = <0 .»» 5,000 lbs, for 12 hours, 
10,800 Ibs. for 7 hours. 

Fuel consumption 180 g.p.h, 


The fuselage is so constructed that it can be dissembled into sections 8 feet 
in length. Telephones are fitted for communication between the nose and the tail, 
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The engines are mounted between the lower and centre wings, two nacelles carrying 
two engines (1 tractor and 1 pusher) on each side of the fuselage, about 15 feet from 
the centre, and two carrying one engine about half-way between the centre of the 
fuselage and the wing tip. 

The undercarriage consists of two separate carriages of four wheels each 
situated under the double macelles, The machines have been sent to McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, for flying tests, 


FRANCE, 


Navat AiR MAN@UVRES.—Manceuvres were carried out off the coast of Pro- 
vence on the 8th and 9th September in which Naval aircraft took part. 

At dawn on the 8th September a signal reached the Seaplane Stations at Berre, 
Aubagne and St. Raphael that an enemy fleet lay 20 miles out to sea from the 
coast; seaplanes were despatched to carry out a reconnaissance. The airship 
“‘ Méditerranée ”’ also carried out a reconnaissance as far as the Balearic Islands 
and did not return to its base at Cuers until 22.30 hours. 

On the 9th September seaplanes from the stations of Berre and Aubagne, 
together with the “‘ Méditerranée,’’ set out for another reconnaissance of the enemy 
fleet in the Mediterranean, while seaplanes from the station at St. Raphael con- 
stituted the air force of the enemy fleet. When 20 miles out to sea the enemy 
seaplanes attacked the ‘‘ Méditerranée,” which manceuvred to repel the attack, 
assisted by her escort of seaplanes, The manceuvres terminated at 09,00 hours 
and the air force escorted the fleet to its roadstead. The operations on the 9th 
were carried out under trying conditions owing to a sea fog. 


Note.—These are the first operations of this nature which the French Naval 
Air Service have undertaken since the war, and it is due to the efforts of Vice- 
Admiral Arnet and Rear-Admiral Violette, who commanded the two Naval Arron- 
dissements on the south-east, that air forces were included in the operations, which 
were originally intended to be purely naval. Both these officers are firm believers 
in aviation and it is probable that other operations of this nature will take place 
in the near future. ‘ 


The Deutsch de la Meurthe Cup.—The race for the Deutsch de la Meurthe 
Cup was held at Villesauvage aerodrome near Etampes on 30th September. There 
were five starters, of whom only one, M. Lasne on a Nieuport-Delage, fitted with 
a 300 h.p.’ Hispano-Suiza engine, succeeded in completing the course. The 
winner’s speed for 300 kms. course was 289'404 kms, per hour. This machine 
is a 1920 type Nieuport-Delage biplane; the engine has been boosted by changing 
the connecting-rods and burning benzol mixed with alcohol, instead of petrol. 
It is from this machine that Messrs, Nieuport evolved the Nieuport 29 C, 1 single 
seater fighter which has now been adopted as the standard fighting machine of 
the French Military Air Force. 

By winnifg the race twice in succession Messrs. Nieuport definitely acquire 
the Cup. 

The Nieuport Sesquiplane also started and completed one lap at a speed of 
325°496 kms, per hour, but retired with a blown plug; the British pilot lost his 
way; the Italian pilot was disqualified, and the pilot of the Blériot retired with 
a burst radiator. 


The Aiy Estimates.—The following are extracts from the discussion on the 
French Air Estimates in the Chamber of Deputies, 
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Military Aviation.—In the course of the debates M. de Montjou stated that 
he considered that the expenditure on the Air Force was out of all proportion to 
the results obtained and that the number of accidents and the wastage of material 
and personnel were excessive. This was due to defects in the general organisation 
and to the lack of liaison between the Under Secretary of State for Air and the 
Ministry of War. He was convinced that an Air Force in which the slightest 
mistake on the part of an Officer Commanding led to the death of a subordinate 
should be commanded by aviators. He suggested, firstly, that an Air Committee 
should be formed to study all questions concerning the general organisation of 
aeronautics, programmes of new machines, modifications of existing aircraft and 
new regulations. This Committee should be composed of the Deputy Chief of the 
Army Staff, the Director of Military Aeronautics and five or six officers of field 
rank chosen from those in command of units. Secondly, M. de Montjou pointed 
out to the Minister of War that it would be very difficult to obtain good mechanics 
with compulsory military service only lasting 18 months, Measures were necessary 
whereby free technical schools should be started. 

M. Maginot, Minister of War, said that he entirely agreed with the suggestions 
of M. de Montjou regarding a special Committee and free training schools, and 
that these would be carefully considered. 

M. Barthe drew attention to the dangers run by France in having to rely on 
imported petrol. Substitutes, such as a mixture of benzol and alcohol, should 
be used. 


GERMANY. 


The German Government passed legislation on the 5th May, 1922, laying 
down that the importation and manufacture of aircraft could only be permitted 
in accordance with the limitations set out in the Note from the Conference of 
Ambassadors, dated the 14th April, i.e., the nine rules defining civil as opposed 
to military aircraft. 

On 1st January, 1923, the Aerial Navigation Clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles ceased to be operative, which means in effect that Germany regains 
control of the air above her territories. She is, therefore, in a position to refuse 
to permit foreign aircraft to fly over her territories if she so wishes, 


On 18th December, 1922, the Council of Ambassadors extended an 
invitation to Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria to join the Air 
Convention of 1919. , 

Since 5th May of last year considerable activity in the civil aviation industry 
has taken place. 

There are now 12 air routes running in Germany, connecting up the important 
industrial centres, 

The Aviation Companies are so organised that they form two main groups, by 
which arrangement unnecessary competition is eliminated. 

These groups are backed by both Banks and Shipping Companies. 


AIRSHIP NOTES. 


There are several countries interested in the development of the airship for 
Service and commercial purposes, 

The United States of America has the biggest programme, 

There are two separate Services, Navy and Army. 
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The Naval Airship Service has one rigid airship, the Z.R. 1, under construction 
at Lakehurst Airship Base, which has the largest airship shed in the world, as 
well as the highest airship mooring mast, 165 ft. 

There are several small non-rigid airships, which are used for operations with 
the Fleet and the training of personnel for larger airships. 

The Army Airship Service have a semi-rigid airship under construction, 
which, when completed, is to be used as an experimental aeroplane carrier, Their 
non-rigid airships are used for training of personnel and co-operation with aeroplanes 
working out to sea. 

A company known as “ The General Air Service Incorporated’ has been 
formed with the object of promoting and developing civil airship lines, 


France has a Naval Airship Service which has one rigid airship, the ‘“ Médi- 
terranée ’’ (ex-German airship ‘‘ Nordstern’’) in commission at Cuers, She is 
operated as a naval training ship and takes part in manoeuvres with the Fleet. 
A larger rigid airship, the “ Dixmude”’ (ex-German L. 72) is in reserve, and is 
expected to be put in commission later, 

There are several small non-rigid airships in commission and reserve. These 
ships are used to form a nucleus for a patrol and mine-searching service and for 
the preliminary training of personnel intended for rigid airship crews, 


Spain possessest wo very small semi-rigid airships, purchased from Italy. 
One of these ships has been operating regularly from the Spanish Naval Aircraft 
Carrier ‘‘ Dedalo,” in which she can be completely housed, and recently took part 
in operations on the Moorish coast. 

The other airship is based at Barcelona, where she is used as an instructional 
ship. 

A company known as “ The Seville-Buenos-Ayres Airship Company ”’ has 
been formed to run a trans-Atlantic airship line. The necessary capital has been 
subscribed and the scheme has been approved by the Spanish and Argentine 
Governments, The airship sheds are not expected to be completed before the 
end of 1924. 

Italy has no airship service at the moment. The Airship Constructional 
works at Campiano, of the Societa Construzioni Aeronautiche have been kept 
intact, and this firm has recently completed a new semi-rigid airship named 
the O.S. 1, : 

Germany possesses no airships. The Zeppelin Company at Friedrichs- 
hafen are engaged on the construction of the German rigid airship for America 
in accordance with the Reparations Agreement. The date of completion is given 
as towards the end of this year. 
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BELGIUM. 
BULLETIN BELGE DES SCIENCES MILITAIRES. 
November.—The operations of the Belgian Army (cont.), The flooding of the 


Flanders front. A contribution to the history of the offensive of the spring of 1918 
(21st March-4th April). Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch and the Battle of the Marne. 
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German gliding tests. Rifle competitions under active service conditions. The 
English provisional machine gun manual. German Regulations on ‘‘ Combined 
Training *’ (cont.). 

December.—Lieut.-General Count Leman. The operations of the Belgian 
Army (cont.). The flooding of the Belgian front (cont.). A contribution to the 
history of the offensive of the spring of 1914 (cont.). The disposition of the infantry 
of the division in action. Light tanks. Mobilisation of the Nation. 


January, 1923.—The operations of the Belgian Army (cont.). The disposition 
of the infantry of the division in action (cont.). Light tanks (cont.), The line 
of resistance, The Transport Corps. The instruction of the platoon. 


FRANCE. 


ARCHIVES DE LA GRANDE GUERRE. 


June.—The July campagne in Eastern Thrace, by Colonel Bujac. The truth 
about the loss of the Haut de Meuse and St. Mihiel in September, 1914 (concluded). 
The physchology of the Italian G.H.Q. under General Cadorna (concluded). 
Germany’s indictment by the United States, a translation of a paper by J. 
William White. The causes of Germany’s naval development from 1872 to 1914. 

July.—The French in Albania. The causes of Germany’s naval development 
from 1872 to 1914 (cont.). Meteorology during the Great War. Germany’s 
indictment by the United States (cont.). The War in the Vosges. 


REVUE DE CAVALERIE, 


November—December.—Cavalry and firearms (Part II.). The training of large 
cavalry bodies in 1921 (Part III.). The operations of the 2nd Cavalry Division 
on the Ourcq, 30th May-7th June, 1918. The cavalry with the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Corps, 1914 to 1918. The deeds of cavalry: in Africa, mounted 
and dismounted. The English thoroughbred. Foreign cavalries, 


REVUE MILITAIRE GENERALE. 


Septembey.—An encounter battle—Neufchateau, 22nd August, 1914 (cont.), 
Could we have gone on fighting in the autumn of 1918? (concluded). Reflections 
of a gunner. The réle of the High Command, 1914-1921. Strategy and Allied 
operations in the North (cont.), 

October.—The tactics of colonial wars. An encounter battle—Neufchateau, 22nd 
August, 1914 (cont.). The re-casting of our training methods and of our doctrine 
of war (cont.). <A critical study of the provisional manual of “‘ Infantry Training, 
1920.” Strategy and Allied operations in the North (cont.). 

November.—The 1st Army Corps at the Battle of the Marne. An encounter 
battle—Neufchateau, 22nd August, 1914 (cont.). The re-casting of our training 
methods, etc. (cont.), Transatlantic aerial communications, Strategy and Allied 
operations in the North (cont.). 

Decembey.—The future of the Red Army, An encounter battle (concluded). 
The re-casting of our training methods, etc. (cont.), Strategy and Allied 
operations in the North (cont.). Nieuport, 1914-1918. 
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NAVAL, 
LA VIE MARITIME, 


Novembey.—German seizure of the Russian aircraft factories. The death 
hour of the French Navy. Naval reforms, Great German canal works, 


December.—A new aspect of danger from the air. The submarines we need. 
About the resumption of work on the Canal du Nord. 


GERMANY. 


MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT. 

No. 15. The Crown Prince’s reminiscences. The present state of the war- 
guilt question. No. 16, The Turko-Greek War. General von Prittwitz and the 
retreat to the Vistula. The organisation of the Danish Army. Poincaré and the 
commercial bankruptcy of Europe. No. 17. Gallipoli. Night, fog and war. Le 
Quesnoy. No. 18. Review by General v. Freytag-Loringhoven of the ex-Kaiser’s 
“Reminiscences,” The Grand Duke Nicholas as Commander-in-Chief in the early 
battles of 1914. The Italian regulations on fire control. No. 19. My “ double- 
face”? in 1917, by General Ludendorff. Psychology, old and new. The new 
military service law in Denmark, No, 20. My “ double-face” in 1917 (cont.). 
The French Infantry, new tendencies as to armament and field training. The 
will to work in Bulgaria. The psychology of armies, No, 21, Germany and French 
designs in regard to the Rhine. A peace by agreement, Explanation! The French 
Infantry, new tendencies as to armament and field training, Part 2. Observed 
and unobserved artillery fire. The Grand Duke Nicholas as Army Commander in 
the early battles of 1914 (cont.). No, 22. My “ double-face”’ in 1917 (cont.). 
France’s main attack on Germany and the Commission of Control. The war in 
the North Sea, Vol. 3. No. 3. A retrospect of the year 1922. France’s main 
attack on Germany and the Commission of Control (cont.). The Cavalry Division 
in the war of the future. The Bavarians in the Great War. 


NAVAL. 


MARINE-RUNDSCHAU. 
Octobey.—The Flanders coast in the great wars of the 17th century. The 
Marine Corps in Flanders, 1914-1918. State-owned ships. 
December.—The Marine Corps in Flanders (concluded), Sea-power in French 
history. Austro-Hungary as a Sea-Power, The question of the submarine ship 
of the line. 


ITALY. 
NAVAL, 


RIVISTA MARITTIMA., 


September.—The propulsion of big ships by internal combustion engines. 
Some results of the Washington Conference on naval construction. The national 
movement in Islamic countries, 

October—A propos of the “ Histoire de la Guerre navale,” 1914-1918, by 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau de Rivoyre. Inquiry into attempts to colonise the Straits 
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of Magellan. On the orthodromic distance between two points, their initial 
course and the relationship they establish. Sudden changes in the steel tube 
of Q.F. guns. The principles of equilibrium in maritime world-policy. Our own 
colonial problem, 


SWITZERLAND. 


REVUE MILITAIRE SUISSE. 
Octobery.—The sixth arm. The Infantry gun (concluded). The employment 
of the Federal Army according to the Convention of London. 
November.—The yvéle of Verdun in the Marne Battle. The Sixth Arm: 
invention and manufactures. Our aviation. 
December.—The réle of Officers Associations. A new work on the Marne 
battle. Machine-gun indirect fire. The initial training of the soldier. 








PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 
November and December, 1922—January, 1923. 





THe War RECORD OF THE 1/5 BN. THE ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE REGIMENT. By 
Lt. C, E. Carrington, M.C. Maps. 8vo. (Cornish Brothers, Ltd., Birmingham.) 
1922. (Presented by the Publishers.) 7 


THE Stock EXCHANGE MEMORIAL OF THOSE wHo FELL IN THE GREAT WAR, 
MCMXIV-MCMXIX, 8vo. Printed for the Stock Exchange by P. Lee Warner. 
London, 1920. (Presented by the Council of the Stock Exchange War 
Memorial Fund.) 

THE War SERVICES 1/4 BN. RoyAL BERKSHIRE REGIMENT (T.F.). By C. R. M. F. 
Cruttwell. 6s.6d. 8vo. Oxford, 1922. 

THE HISTORY OF THE SECOND DIvISION, 1914-1918. Vol. II. 1916-1918. By E. 
Wyrall. Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. London, 1922. (Presented by the 
Author.) 

THE War HIsToRY OF THE 4TH BN. THE LONDON REGT. ROYAL FUSILIERS,I914—- 
1919. By Capt. F. C. Grimwade. Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. London, 1922. 

HISTORY OF THE THIRTY-THIRD Foot, DUKE OF WELLINGTON’s (WEST RIDING) 
REGIMENT. By A. Lee. Illustrations and Maps. £2 2s. 8vo, Norwich, 1922. 

A BrizeF History OF THE KING’s Royat RIFLE Corps, By Lt.-General Sir E. 


Hutton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Second Edition. 8vo. (Warren & Son, Ltd.) 
Winchester, 1917. (Presented by Lt.-General Sir E. Hutton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.) 


H.M.S, “ MartporoucH.”” By L. G. Carr Laughton. Illustrations, 8vo, (Gale 
& Polden, Portsmouth.) (Presented by the Author.) 

H.M.S, “ REvENGE.”” By L. G. Carr Laughton. Illustrations. 8vo, (Gale & Polden, 
Portsmouth.) (Presented by the Author.) 


A HISTORY OF THE 5TH BN. THE LINCOLNSHIRE REGT. By Colonel T. E. Sandall, 
C.M.G., T.D. Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Oxford, 1922. 
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THE History oF ‘‘A”’ Batrery, 84TH ARMY BRIGADE R.F.A, 1914-1919. By 
Major D. F. Grant., M.C. 8vo. London, 1922. 

A Suort History oF THE Mivitary KNIGHTS OF WINDSOR, By Capt. J. C. Coley- 
Bromfield. 2s. 8vo. Windsor, 1916. 

THE History OF THE PRINCE OF WALES Own CiviL SERVICE Rirves, Illustrations. 
8vo. (Wyman & Sons, Ltd.) London, 1921. (Presented by the Civil Service 
Rifles.) 

THE 2ND MUNSTERS IN FRANCE. By Lt.-Col. H. S. Jervis, M.C, Illustrations and 
Maps. 8vo. (Gale & Polden, Aldershot.) 1922. (Presented by the Author.) 

ATLAS POUR LE TRAITE DES GRANDES OPERATIONS MILITAIRES, Par le Général 
Jomini. Fol. Bruxelles, 1840, (Presented by Colonel G, Le M, Gretton.) 

17 OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS ON THE DANISH ARMY. 1922. (Presented by the Danish 
War Office.) 

FURTHER NOTES ON THE EMERSONS alias EMBERSONS OF COUNTIES HERTS AND 
Essex, By P. H. Emerson, B.A., M.A. 8vo. N.P. 1919. (Presented by the 
Author.) 

MILITARY REPORT ON THE RAwaLpinp1 District. By the General Staff, India. 
8vo. Simla, 1922. (Presented by the Chief of the General Staff, A.H.Q., India.) 

THE LIFE oF JAMESON. By Ian Colvin. 32s. 2 Vols. 8vo, London, 1922. 

A War MINISTER AND His Work, By General Von Stein. 16s. 8vo. London, N.D. 

THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILISATION. By L. Stoddard. 16s. 8vo. London, 1922. 

MINDEN AND THE SEVEN YEARS’ War, By Sir Lees Knowles, Bt., C.V.O, Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. London, 1914. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE EGYPTIAN AND PALESTINE CAMPAIGNS, 1914 to 1918. By 
Maj.-Gen. Sir M. G. E. Bowman-Manifold, K.B.E., etc. Maps. 8vo. 4s. 
Chatham, 1922. 

HISTORY OF THE GREAT War. Based on Official Documents, Military Operations. 
Vol. I. France and Belgium, 1914. Compiled by Brig.-General J. E. 
Edmonds, C.B. Maps. 8vo, 21s. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) London. 
(Presented by the Publishers.) ' 

THE TURK AS HE IS. By Major G. Melas, M.C, 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Emery & Sons, Hove), 
1922. (Presented by the Author.) 

Le Granp Erat-MaJOR ALLEMAND AVANT ET PENDANT LA GUERRE MONDIALE, 
(Par Général von Kuhl.) Translated into French by General Douchy, 8vo. 
Paris, 1922. 

MSS Copy oF THE LETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA OF COLONEL SIR G, R. BINGHAM. 
Kept during the years 1809-1813. 3 Vols. (Presented by Colonel G, Le M. 
Gretton.) 

In STAHLGEWITTERN, Lieut. E. Junger. 8vo. Berlin, 1922. 

DER KAMPF ALS INNERES ERLEBNISS. Lieut. E, Junger, 8vo. 

Tue LETTERS OF LorD AND Lapy WoLSELEY. 1870-1911, Edited by Sir G. Arthur, 
Bart. Illustrated. 8vo. 25s. (W. Heinemann). London, 1922. (Presented 
by the Author.) 

A History OF THE PENINSULAR War. By Sir C. Oman, K.B.E., M.A., etc. Maps 
and Illustrations. Vol. VI. 8vo, 32s. (Clarendon Press,) Oxford, 1922. (Pre- 
sented by the Publishers.) 


Berlin, 1922. 
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A SHort HIstTory OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, Vol. II. The Modern Common- 
wealth, 1763-1919. By R. Muir. 8vo. 15s. London, 1922. 

MEMOIRS OF A TURKISH STATESMAN, 1913-1919. By Djemal Pasha, 8vo. 18s. 
London, 1922. 

THE CHAPEL OF THE Royat MiLitary CoLLEGE, SANDHURST. Compiled by the 
Rev. H. W. Blackburne, D.S.O., M.C., C.F., and H,. A. Waring. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
(Gale & Polden, Aldershot.) 1922. 

My SporTING MEMORIES, Forty YEARS WITH NOTEBOOK AND GuN. By Major- 
General Nigel Woodyatt, C.B., C.I.E. Illustrations. 8vo, 16s, (Herbert 
Jenkins, Ltd.) 1923. (Presented by the Author.) 

THE POoLitIcAL SYSTEM OF BRITISH INDIA, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE RECENT 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES, By E. A. Horne. 8vo, tos, 6d. Oxford, 1922. 
THE PARTITION AND COLONISATION OF AFRICA. By Sir C, Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

8vo. 12s. 6d. Oxford, 1922. 

Tue BALKAN PENINSULA AND THE NEAR East. A HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. By F. Schevill. 8vo. 20s, London, 1922. 

THE HEART OF ARABIA: A RECORD OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION, By H. Sr. J. B. 
Philby, C.LE., I.C.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. £3 3s. London, 1922. 

GENERAL NoG!I, HIS PERSONALITY AND HIS DeaTH. By K. Tamaru. 8vo. Tokyo, 
1912. (Presented by Major-General G. G, A. Egerton, C.B.) 

First IMPRESSIONS AND STUDIES FROM NATURE IN HINDOSTAN. Illustrations. 
2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1837. (Presented by Major-General G, G. A. Egerton, 
C.B.) 

CATALOGUE OF THE NAVAL AND MILITARY EXHIBITION AT EDINBURGH, 1889. 8vo. 
Edinburgh, 1889. (Presented by Major-General G, G. A, Egerton, C.B.) 

A TOUR UP THE STRAITS FROM GIBRALTAR TO CONSTANTINOPLE, WITH THE PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS IN THE PRESENT WAR BETWEEN THE AUSTRIANS, RUSSIANS AND THE 
TuRKS TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE YEAR 1789. 8vo, London, 1790, (Pre- 
sented by Major-General G. G, A. Egerton, C.B.) 

A History oF MALTA DURING THE PERIOD OF THE FRENCH AND BRITISH OCCUPA- 
TIONS, 1798-1815. By the late W. Hardman. Illustrations. 8vo. London, 1909. 
(Presented by Major-General G. G. A. Egerton, C.B.) 

LITHUANIA, PAST AND PRESENT. By E, J. Harrison. 8vo, 16s, London, 1922. 

Tue BALKANS, RouMANIA, BULGARIA, SERVIA AND MONTENEGRO, WITH NEW 
CHAPTER CONTAINING THEIR HISTORY FROM 1896 TO 1922. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
London, 1922. 

THE New Poranp. By C. Phillips. 8vo. 12s. 6d. London, 1922. 

Russia To-DAY AND To-MoRROW. By P.N. Miliukov. 8vo. gs. London, 1922. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE UMBEYLA CAMPAIGN, 1863. By V.C, 8vo. N.P., N.D. 
(Presented by Lt.-Colonel S. T. Banning, C.B.E.) 

Tuer SIEGE OF DELHI. Bya Survivor. 8vo. London, 1912. (Presented by Lt.-Colonel 
S. T. Banning, C.B.E.) 

WorkK OF THE ROYAL ENGINEERS IN THE EUROPEAN WAR, 1914-19. MILITARY 
MrininG. Published by the Secretary, Institute of Royal Engineers, Chatham, 
8vo. (W. & J. Mackay & Co., Chatham.) 1922. (Presented by the Institution 
of Royal Engineers, Chatham.) 
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‘CHINA JIM,” BEING INCIDENTS AND ADVENTURES IN THE LIFE OF AN INDIAN 
Mutiny VETERAN. By Major-General J. T. Harris, 8vo. London, 1912. 
(Presented by Lt.-Colonel S. T. Banning, C.B.E.) 

THE PaciFic TRIANGLE. By S. Greenbie. 8vo, London, 1921. 

HISTOIRE CRITIQUE ET MILITAIRE DES GUERRES DE FREpD#ERIC II, COMPAREES AU 
SystEME MODERNE, Par Le Baron de Jomini, Général en Chef. With Maps. 
8vo. Bruxelles, 1840, (Presented by Colonel G, Le M. Gretton.) 

THE Memoirs oF ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, Written by himself. 2 Vols. 
8vo. London, 1914. 

THE RIFLE BRIGADE CHRONICLE FOR 1921, 8vo, (John Ball, Sons, & Danielson.) 
London, 1922. (Presented by the Rifle Brigade Club Committee.) 

A COMPARATIVE TABLE FOR USE IN THE STUDY oF NAvaL History, Compiled by 
Paymaster Lieut. H. R. H. Vaughan, R.N. Reprinted from the Naval Review, 
November, 1922. (Presented by the Author.) 

Sir Doucras Hatc’s COMMAND, DECEMBER 19, 1915, TO NOVEMBER II, 1918, By 
G. A. B. Dewar, assisted by Lt.-Col. J. H. Boraston, C.B, 2 Vols. Maps. 8vo. 
London, 1922. 

STANDING ORDERS OF THE 72ND HIGHLANDERS, By Lt.-Colonel M. Beresford, com- 
manding 72nd Highlanders, 8vo, Peshawar, 1873. (Presented by Major- 
General G. G. A. Egerton, C.B.) 

Our FuTuRE IN THE Arr, By Brig.-General P, R. G, Groves, C.B., C.M.G., D.S,O- 
8vo. 1s. 6d. London, 1922. 

LigutT.-GENERAL GARRET FISHER, A ForGOTTEN LoyAList.. By W. D. Lighthall, 
M.A., LL.D., etc. 8vo, Ottawa, 1922. (Presented by the Author.) 

THE CRIMEAN PAPERS OF LoRD RAGLAN (COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN CRIMEA, 1854-55.) (Presented by Major Lord Raglan, late Grenadier 
Guards.) 

(These have been arranged and indexed by A, C, Pedley, Esq., C.B., and placed in 
the Manuscript Room.) 

COLLECTION OF OLD MAPS AND PORTRAITS OF GENERALS, ETC, (Presented by 
Lt.-Colonel H. D. Ross, O.B.E.) 

Four OFFICERS’ COMMISSIONS OF THE 88TH REGT. OF Foot or HIGHLAND 
VoLUNTEERS (Raised 1760, Disbanded 1763.) Presented by Colonel Sir 
Vernon G, W, Kell, K.B.E., C,B.) 
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The Official History of the War. Vol. 1.—Compiled By Bricapier- 
GENERAL J. E. Epmonps, C.B., C.M.G. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 


Lord Kitchener, in 1915, planned the production of a series of semi-official 
accounts of the war. His intention was that these volumes should be written 
by well-known authors, who should have at their disposal the best information 
available from official sources, so that the public of the British Empire might 
know as much as it was possible to tell them at the time, and he proposed that 
these volumes should be followed up later by a formal official history. He 
selected Mr. Fortescue to write upon the military operations; but the plan broke 
down because information poured in faster than the historians could keep pace 
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with it, and the popular accounts proposed by Loid Kitchener would, in fact, 
have been out of date on the day they appeared. As is well known, Mr. Fortescue 
resigned his task some time ago, and it was placed in the hands of Brigadier- 
General Edmonds, who had the assistance of the staff of the Historical Section 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence. The change of plan and the change of 
authors did not make the task of writing official history, always a difficult one, 
any lighter, and we may congratulate General Edmonds on the way in which he 
has dealt with a very difficult problem. He has succeeded in producing an account 
of the operations from Mons to Ypres which is far more readable than are the 
great majority of official histories, and at the same time will compare with the 
best of them both in accuracy and in the management of intricate detail. 
General Edmonds begins with a well-deserved tribute to Lord Haldane’s 
work as a military organiser. ‘‘ In every respect,’’ he says, ‘‘ the expeditionary 
force of 1914 was incomparably the best trained, the best organised, and best- 
equipped British Army that ever went forth to war. Except in the matter of 
co-operation between aeroplanes and artillery, and use of machine-guns, its 
training would stand comparison in all respects with that of the Germans. Where 
it fell short of our enemies’ was, first and foremost, in numbers; so that, though 
not ‘contemptible,’ it was almost negligible in comparison with Continental 
armies even of the smaller States. In heavy guns and howitzers, high-explosive 
shell, trench mortars, hand grenades, and such of the subsidiary material required 
for siege and trench warfare, it was almost wholly deficient. Further, no steps 
had been taken to instruct the Army in a knowledge of the probable theatre of 
war, or of the German Army, except by the publication of a handbook of the 
Army and of annual reports on manceuvres and military changes. Exactly the 
same, however, was done in the armies of all foreign States. The study of 
German military organisation and methods was specifically forbidden at war games, 
staff tours, and intelligence classes, which would have provided the best oppor- 
tunities for such instruction.’’ For the deficiencies in material to which General 
Edmonds here refers, soldiers must share the blame with politicians. Our 
military authorities before the war, like those of the other Great Powers, did not 
believe in a long war, and attached the highest importance to mobility. We recall 
the opinion expressed in 1911 by a very high military authority in the War 
Office, in reply to a request for a better provision of heavy artillery, that ‘‘ he 
could conceive of no circumstances in which the expeditionary force would be 
employed in operations analogous to siege warfare.’’ The neglect of a closer 
study of the German Army was due to a difficulty from which we have always 
suffered, and probably always will suffer: it was forbidden by the Government 
because it hoped against hope that we might avoid war with Germany, and did 
not wish that the smallest pretext should be given for the accusation that we 
were definitely preparing for such a war. 
General Edmonds has shown great skill in dealing with the French plans 
and operations. It is obviously impossible in an official history to criticise an 
ally, and he has confined himself to stating, ably and clearly, the reasons for the 
initial French plan, and shows that the prime cause of its failure was a mis- 
conception of the efficiency of the German reserve formations. He gives us a 
sufficient account of the operations of the French armies to enable us to follow 
the part played by our expeditionary force in the whole scheme, and, in a manner 
which could not give offence to the most sensitive Frenchman, answers con- 
clusively the charges which have been made by many French writers that our 
co-operation was defective, and that our movements, notably in the case of our 
advance to the Marne, were hesitating and slow. With his criticism of the 
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German plan we are not altogether in agreement. ‘“‘ The plan,’’ he says, “ was 
strategically bad because it was out of proportion to the means available.”” We 
are disposed to think that the fault was less with the German plan than with the 
German leadership. The German plan, in effect, achieved a great deal, and 
might have achieved much more had not Von Moltke drawn wholly erroneous 
conclusions as to the extent and effect of the early German victories, and had 
not his control of the German armies before and during the battle of the 
Marne broken down completely. Von Moltke appears to have suffered from 
“swollen head,’’ and later from lack of self-confidence. He really believed that 
our expeditionary force was ‘‘ contemptible,” as is shown by an interesting 
quotation which General Edmonds gives from the German Admiralty’s staff 
account of the war. In reply to an enquiry whether the Army attached 
importance to the interruption of the transport of troops between England and 
France, “‘ The Chief of the General Staff personally replied that the Navy should 
not allow the operations that it would otherwise carry out to be interfered with 
on this account; it would even be of advantage if the armies in the West could 
settle with the 160,000 English at the same time as the French and Belgians.” 
A further quotation from the book of General Tappen, who was the head of 
Moltke’s Operations Section, gives us an insight into the wholly erroneous view 
of the situation which prevailed at German G.H.Q. on the eve of the battle of 
Le Cateau. ‘‘ Under the impression that there had been a ‘ decisive victory,’ 
the Chief of the General Staff resolved on the 25th, in spite of arguments to the 
contrary, to detach forces to the East. He believed that the moment had come 
when, in conformity with the great operations plan, a decisive victory in the 
West having been won, considerable forces could be sent- to the East to obtain 
a decision there also.’”” Had the two corps and a cavalry division which were 
sent to the East, and only arrived after Hindenberg had won the victory of 
Tannenberg, been present at the Marne, the result of that battle might have been 
very different. 

The publication of Von Kluck’s book and of other German accounts has 
already lifted the veil and disclosed to us the main facts about the battle of Mons. 
We knew the extraordinary ignorance of the Germans of the strength and 
position of the British expeditionary force; we knew of our ignorance, until after 
battle had been joined, of the strength of the German forces advancing against 
us; and of Lanrezac’s ignorance of the movement of the 3rd German Army 
against his flank: remarkable examples of the fog of war. It is rather upon the 
performances of battalions and batteries that General Edmonds throws a new 
light, and he has many stories of devotion and heroism to tell us which had not 
yet appeared in regimental and divisional histories; such, for example, as the 
adventures of the 23rd Battery at Mons, and the heroic flankguard action of the 
1st Norfolks, tst Cheshire, and 119th Battery, the 2nd Cavalry Brigade and 
“‘L” Battery at Elouges. As one would expect, a good many fables are disposed 
of, notably the legend of the piles of German dead in the streets of Landrecies ; 
the German losses in that small action are given as 127, and our own as 120. 

The first major action of our expeditionary force upon which General Edmonds 
gives us new and conclusive information is the battle of Le Cateau, around which 
controversy has for some time raged. The account given by Lord French in 
his “ 1914” is shown to be wrong both in fact and in inference. Our G.H.Q. 
had decided, on August 25th, to take up a defensive position west of Le Cateau, 
but subsequently orders were issued to continue the retreat. Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien, commanding the II. Corps, issued his orders accordingly ; but some time 
after midnight on 25th-26th General Allenby, then in command of the Cavalry 
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Division, came to Sir Horace’s Headquarters. ‘‘ There he explained the situation, 
and expressed the opinion that, the Germans being so close, unless the troops 
of the II. Corps and 4th Division could march ‘ before daylight,’ the enemy would 
be upon them before they could start, and it would be necessary to fight. 
General Smith-Dorrien thereupon at 2 a.m. sent for General Hubert Hamilton, 
commanding the 3rd Division, whose headquarters were close at hand, and asked 
him if it was possible to get on the move during the hours of darkness. His reply 
was that many units of the division were only just coming in, and he did not 
think he could get them formed up for retreat before 9 a.m. General Allenby 
further said that his division was too much scattered and exhausted to be able 
to give useful assistance in covering the retreat next day. General Smith-Dorrien, 
after a full discussion of the situation with Generals Allenby and Hamilton, 
reluctantly came to the decision that he must stand his ground.” A full report 
of the decision was sent off to G.H.Q. at 3.30 a.m., and the following reply was 
sent from G.H.Q.: ‘‘ If you can hold your ground the situation appears likely 
to improve. 4th Division must co-operate. French troops are taking offensive 
on right of I. Corps. Although you are given a free hand as to method, this 
telegram is not intended to convey the impression that I am not anxious for you 
to carry out the retirement and you must make every endeavour to do so.” 
This effectively disposes of Lord French’s contention that Sir Horace’s decision 
to fight was in contravention of his orders. General Edmonds further makes it 
clear that the effect of the battle of Le Cateau was not only to check Von Kluck’s 
pursuit but to cause him to swerve further westwards in an endeavour to get 
round our left flank, and that to this the fact that the remainder of the retreat 
of our expeditionary force was comparatively unmolested was due. 

The account given of the circumstances in which Lord Kitchener visited 
Sir John French in Paris on 1st September makes one wonder why the latter 
should have been so indignant about the visit in his book. The instructions given 
to Sir John by the Government on his appointment directed him, in view of 
the numerical strength of the British force, to be very careful to avoid heavy 
losses. After the battle of Le Cateau, Sir John French considered that by 
remaining in the front line he would incur such losses, and he planned a retreat 
which would bring the expeditionary force several marches behind the French 
troops on our flanks. This perturbed both General Joffre and the French 
President, and they brought pressure to bear upon the British Cabinet. It was 
for the British Cabinet to decide whether it was more important for us to keep 
in close touch with the French troops than to avoid losses, and whether they 
should modify their instructions to Sir John French in that sense. In such 
circumstances, the visit of the Secretary of State for War to France was not only 
justifiable but necessary, and he was careful to leave it to Sir John to select 
the place of meeting. We learn from General Edmonds that it was Sir John 
who decided that the Conference should take place at the British Embassy at 
Paris. Therefore, it can hardly be maintained that Lord Kitchener compelled 
Sir John to leave his Army at a critical moment, nor can it be maintained that 
this is an example of unjustifiable political interference with strategy. 

The circumstances in which General Galliéni visited our G.H.Q. on 
4th September are clearly, if briefly, narrated, and it is shown that Sir John in 
continuing his retreat acted strictly in accordance with General Joffre’s instruc- 
tions; so the impression which Galliéni gives in his Memoirs, and which is 
amplified by other French writers, that we were unwilling to fight is disposed of. 
Indeed, as General Edmonds shows, there is nothing in the retreat from Mons 
of which the British Army may not be very proud. ‘‘ The troops suffered under 
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every disadvantage. The number of reservists in the ranks was on an average 
over one-half of the full strength, and the units were, owing to the force of 
circumstances, hurried away to the area of concentration before all ranks could 
resume acquaintance with their officers and comrades, and re-learn their business 
as soldiers. Arrived there, they were hastened forward by forced marches to 
the battle, confronted by greatly superior numbers of the most renowned armies 
in Europe, and condemned at the very outset to undergo the severest ordeal 
which can be imposed upon an army. They were short of food and sleep when 
they began their retreat; they continued it, always short of food and sleep, for 
thirteen days, as has been told; and at the end they were still an army and a 
formidable army. They were never demoralised, for they rightly judged that 
they had never been beaten.”’ 

Of the battle of the Marne, so much has already been written that General 
Edmonds has not much to tell us which is new. Fate determined that the part 
that we played in that battle should be decisive, though in fact we were not very 
heavily engaged. It is shown that during the advance to the Marne we were 
opposed by a force little inferior in numbers to ourselves and that our movements 
were, in view of our previous labours, the difficulties of the ground, and the 
opposition of the enemy, as rapid as could be expected. We are given for the 
first time a full account of the forcing of the Petit Morin on 8th September, and 
of the action at Orly, a name which, by the by, is not shown in the sketch map 
included in the text. We agree with General Edmonds’s description of the Marne 
as one of the decisive battles of the world, and we may always recall with pride 
that the passage of the river by our Army was one of the chief factors in deciding 
von Biilow to order the German retreat. 

The description of the battle of the Aisne gives us a foretaste of the difficulties 
of writing the history of static warfare. General Edmonds warns us that in 
future volumes we must not expect so much detail. It is of deep interest to 
learn by how narrow a margin the Germans stopped our progress on the Aisne. 
In every battle there are a number of “ ifs,’’ but the Aisne has more than its share. 
If Maubeuge had held out twenty-four hours longer, the VIIth Reserve Corps, 
which had been besieging that fortress, would not have arrived in time to fill 
the gap in the German line. Jf von Zwehl had received von Biilow’s orders a 
little earlier and had gone to the help of the Second German Army, the VIIth 
Reserve Corps could not have stopped Sir Douglas Haig’s advance to the Chemin 
des Dames. Jf our 6th Division, delayed by the transference of our base from 
Havre to S. Lazaire, had come up three days earlier, we should almost certainly 
have succeeded in breaking through the German line. If any or all of these 
things had happened, would the Germans have been able to make another stand 
short of the Meuse? Such are some of the thoughts which this story of the 
battle of the Aisne leaves with us. But the greatest thought of all is pride in 
the character of the British soldier. 

The volume concludes with a passage which we feel impelled to quote :— 

“For the rest, the soldiers astonished even those that had trained them by 
their staunchness, their patience, their indomitable cheerfulness under incessant 
hardships, and, in spite of a fire which no human being had ever before 
experienced, by their calm, cool courage at all times. Whether it was the 
gunner unloading ammunition almost too hot to handle, in the midst of blazing 
waggons; the engineer repairing his bridge under continuous fire; the infantry- 
man patiently enduring heavy shell-fire, patrolling No-man’s land in the hours 
of darkness, or, as a sniper, lying all night on soaking clay in dripping beet- 
fields; the transport driver guiding his waggons through bursting shells; or the 
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stretcher-bearer toiling through the dark hours to rescue the wounded,—all alike 
proved themselves worthy soldiers of the King. Though their dearest friends, 
comrades of many years, fell beside them, they fought with the majesty of their 
ancestors, without anger or malice, trusting always in the good cause of their 
country. Their good health in quagmires of trenches under constant rain of 
itself testified to their discipline. Sober, temperate, and self-respecting, they 
were not to be discouraged by wounds or sickness. There could be no fear as 
to the final victory, if only armies of such soldiers could be brought into being 
in sufficient numbers without delay, and conveyed in security across the Channel 
to France.” 


The Insurrection in Mesopotamia, 1920. By Lirvur.-GENnERAL SIR 
AYLMER L. Hatpanr, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. (Blackwood). 


General Haldane had only just given up command of the British Army of the 
Rhine when he was offered the command in Mesopotamia, and was speeded on his 
way to his port of disembarkation at the head of the Persian Gulf by the dissertations 
of the Secretary of State for War, who warned him that the expenses already incurred 
in the administration of Mesopotamia had long since become a wholly intolerable 
burden to the British taxpayer, and that very drastic reductions must at once be 
made in the garrison of that country. The author had never before served in Meso- 
potamia; engaged during the past four years with the larger questions concerning 
the warfare on the Western front, he had enjoyed no leisure to study the problems 
which had to be faced, and if possible solved, in Mesopotamia; while he knew 
little or nothing of the many different peoples who inhabited the country or of the 
language which they spoke; and yet, within three months after his arrival, a serious 
insurrection broke out in the area of which he was the civil and military head, 
and for many weeks the few and scattered garrisons at his disposal were hard put 
to it even to hold their own. 

General Haldane enumerates all the different events which, in his opinion, were 
responsible for and led up to the outbreak; but those of his advisers who had been 
longest in the country and upon whose considered opinion he, as a newcomer, was 
naturally obliged to rely, informed him that there was nothing mich beyond the 
normal in the occurrences that were taking place or threatening, and he was justified 
in hoping that the efforts of the Political Officers, and the presence of the troops 
throughout the country, would induce a general stability until at any rate the 
heat of the summer was past and any necessary military movements could more 
easily be taken in hand. The cessation of the Great War had left Mesopotamia 
better supplied with railways than before, but service on some of them was slow and 
unreliable, while the tribesmen were quick to realise the harassment which the 
cutting of any one of these caused to the movements of troops; moreover, there was 
a dearth of rolling stock and all the workshops were concentrated at the Gulf end 
of the railway system; further, if the war had provided increased communications, 
its termination had caused the withdrawal] of large numbers of troops, and the 
whole force disposable consisted of no more than two divisions, some cavalry, 
and several lines of communication battalions, all greatly under strength, short 
of officers and dangerously, if inevitably, dispersed. These had also to provide 
guards for some 14,000 Turkish prisoners and protection for several hundreds of 
European women and children and very many thousands of Assyrian and Armenian 
refugees. 

Despite the demands for reductions in garrisons which had been pressed, 
General Haldane seems very soon after arrival to have decided that, for the present 
at any rate, these could not be considered; later it became abundantly clear that 
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not only could no decrease in the garrison of the country be made, but that 
substantial reinforcements must be sent thither. Thus early in July a brigade was 
asked for, before that month was out the dispatch of a full division was described 
as urgent, and it was asked that preparations be made for the dispatch of a second ; 
while before the end of August the War Office was warned that “ under certain 
circumstances reinforcements considerably exceeding those ordered to be sent 
might be required ’’—but these circumstances happily did not arise. In all there 
were sent to Mesopotamia from India during August and September 5 batteries 
of artillery, 3 field companies R.E., 3 British and 18 Indian infantry battalions ; 
but not one of these latter seems to have landed in the country at anything even 
approaching the usual war establishment. 

General Haldane relates in very considerable detail all the operations that 
had to be undertaken at a very trying season and under most arduous conditions ; 
his troops were all young soldiers and the majority were strangers to the country 
and untrained in the tactics of the warfare for which they were hurriedly entered ; 
but the commander was fortunate indeed in his brigadiers, who did their utmost to 
localise the trouble. The author makes light of his difficulties, and perhaps for this 
reason some readers may fail—and this is also pagtly the fault of the map provided 
—in realising the vastness of the country and the sparseness of its very vulnerable 
communications. But most people who follow the author through his book and 
study his appendices, will realise that much of the difficulty encountered by 
General Haldane was caused by an overreadiness on the part of the home authorities 
to give way to the clamour for economy which arose with the signing of the 
Armistice, the result of which was that our expenses were ultimately quadrupled, 
many valuable lives were lost, and the re-settlement of the distracted country 
was for a very long time postponed. 


The Letters of Lord and Lady Wolseley, 1870-1911. Edited by Sir 
GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart. (William Heinemann). 
These letters are in a measure an introduction to the Life of Lord Wolseley 


‘which is under compilation by the editor in collaboration with Major-General 


Sir Frederick Maurice, and they are as interesting as any selections from private 
correspondence which have been published in recent years. During their long 
and happy married life Lord and Lady Wolseley were always lovers, They 
remained so until the very end; they endured their full share of the separations 
due to his absence on active and foreign service, and the letters which they exchanged 
not only contain the language of unchanging affection, but they are filled with 
reflections on the events of the day, and references, often crisp but never unkindly, 
to the men and women among whom for so many years they moved. Sir George 
Arthur has made an excellent selection of the many letters which passed between 
this very devoted couple; they had no secrets from one another, and to his wife 
Lord Wolseley invariably takes all his troubles, his hopes, doubts and fears, secure 
in the knowledge of asympathy that never failed him, confident too that his wife 
was indeed his helpmeet, his close partner in all his concerns. The first of the letters 
contained in this book was written when Garnet Wolseley was just starting on the 
Red River Expedition, they are continued all through the remaining years of a 
life devoted to the service of his country, and the last of them—a real love letter, 
if there ever was one—is dated just two years before the end came, and only some 
eighteen months before the outbreak of the greatest of all our wars. 

We find here mention of nearly all the men, and not a few of the women, 
whose names have figured largely in the history and social life of the last forty 
years, the names of soldiers who were Wolseley’s contemporaries, and of others 
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who owed such fortune and success as came to them to their association with one 
who early showed himself to be the most progressive of soldiers, and who, at no 
small professional risk, was at all times insistant that everything must give way 
to military efficiency. We read what Wolseley thought of all the soldiers of his 
day with whom he came in contact, and we realise that he was assuredly not one 
who suffered fools gladly; whileas to many of those who had risen to high place 
with, and in some instances through, him, he was at times disturbed by a doubt 
in regard to their absolute loyalty, as to whether, having got all they could out 
of him, they might not try and push him from his place. 

Of the two writers whose letters are here given, Lady Wolseley is probably 
the ablest; she touches off friends and acquaintances in a few trenchant sentences ; 
to a busy, overworked, and often overstrained man, her letters must have been 
a pure delight, for they were always cheery, often very, very witty, and breathing 
an affection and faith that gave even to separation its compensations. 

In so wholly delightful a book it seems ungracious to name a fault; but an — 
index is certainly greatly missed. 


The History of the Second Division, 1914-1918. Vol.2. By Everarp 
WyYRALL. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd.) 


This seems to be quite one of the most satisfying of the very many divisional 
war histories which have appeared, most of the others having suffered from the 
fault—too often unavoidable in these days—of overcompression. To the account 
of the work of the Second Division the author has been able to devote two volumes, 
containing altogether rather over 700 pages, and each volume is illustrated by 
neatly 20 maps. The first volume brought the story down to the end of 1916, 
and the one now published carries on the record to the end of the war. providing 
admirable accounts of the operations on the Ancre, the battles of Arras, the Cambrai 
operations, and of the great and final struggles of 1918. Mr. Wyrall has been 
rather exceptionally fortunate in obtaining assistance from very many private 
diaries, which have materially helped him in filling in the serious gaps in battalion 
and brigade diaries which are the despair of the many historians who attempt 
to deal with records of this kind. As a result, this History of the Second Division 
is very much more personal than are some of those which have preceded it, and 
it will certainly be of very great help in the compilation of any war histories of 
the battalions which served at any time with this division. 

Himself the author of a large history of the war, Mr. Wyrall is able to give 
at any time a comprehensive survey of all that led up to the operations he so ably 
describes; he tells us what each of the opposing commanders had in view, and further 
we are bidden to observe what were the results which each believed he had achiéved. 
While he writes with very real enthusiasm of the fighting qualities of the men con- 
tained in the units which composed the divisions, the author is under no illusion’ 
as to the gradual falling off in the value of the reinforcements which reached either 
side towards the closing months of the war; the newcomers lacked nothing in 
morale or will to fight, but they failed in that staying power which alone comes 
from disciplined training spread over a long period; as our old regular army gra- 
dually passed away, and the numbers of the surviving officers and N.C.O.s upon 
whom the duty of training the new armies devolved grew smaller and smaller, 
so it was impossible to maintain the standard of the troops who first faced the 
Germans at Mons in 1914. 

Surviving members of the Second Division owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Wyrall for having provided so fine a memorial as is this history of all that 
was done in the war by them and by their fallen comrades, 
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WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
* ALL coop 
Garden Supplies r tc 


CRANMER STREET. LIVERPOOL 


Sli? GRAY’ S Patent 


(oh527 FLEXIBLE BRIDGE PADS 


GIVE A POSITIVE GRIP 


DURING 


FULL LIFE OF SHOES 








THE EFFICIENCY OF GRAY'S PADS | 
FULLY ENDORSED BY GOVERNMENT 7 








See Government White Paper, 


dated December, 1921. 
ag Ay = yng al PAD FOR DRAUGHT HORSESHOE 
a <a # in. THICK. 


TIME TO HORSES AND MEN. 

FEET AND LEGS. ORDER THROUGH 

DISTRESS AND CONSTITUTION. YOUR FARRIER 
MONEY—ACCIDENTS—LAMENESS. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: Patented in all Countries, Negotiations Invited. 


THE GRAY HORSESHOE PAD CO., LTD., 
SUFFOLK STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


MEMORIALS| | Hugh Rees 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 














MILITARY AND _ NAVAL 


BOOKSELLERS, STATION- 
J. WIPPELL & Co., Ltd., ERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


War mel ae” ee 5, Regent Street, S.W. 
EXETER, AND AT CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 

And Duncannon &8t., Charing Cross, MILITARY AND NAVAL BOOKS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS rake 


LONDON. IN STOCK AND CAN BE 
SUPPLIED WITHOUT BELAY. 


























NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


“ The Journal of the R.U.S.I.” is now a Quarterly Publication, 


C. GILBERT-WOOD, 
Director of Publicity, 











CARLISLE @ GREGSON 


(MEMBERS OF ASSOCIATION OF ARMY TUTORS) 


5 &7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W.8 








Prepare Candidates for NAVY (Special Entry), ARMY, 
ROYAL AIR FORCE, ROYAL MARINES, 
STAFF COLLEGE and PROMOTION. 


na tee cer 
a 








STAFF COLLEGE. 


At the examination under the new syllabus held in February, 1922 :— 


CAMBERLEY. 


The following numbers from the various units on the successful 
list read with us:— 


CAVALRY - - - Two | INFANTRY - SIx 
INDIAN ARMY - - - Four 


Making a total of Twelve out of Twenty-Eight vacancies, besides 
Nineteen others who qualified, Thirteen of whom were nominated. 


QUETTA. 


Eleven out of the number admitted. 


PROMOTION. 


During 1921 and 1922 seventy officers who read with us passed. 


OTHER RECENT SUCCESSES, 1919 TO 1922, INCLUDE :— 
Navy (Special Entry) - Two SANDHURST - - Forty-Four 


WooLwIcH ~- - - ELEVEN Royvat Arr Force - TEN 
INDIAN POLICE - - THREE 


Telegraphic Address—* LEXJAM, EARLS, LONDON." Telephone—WESTERN 1287 
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